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MILLIONS of gems, precious stones—tiny cutting 
tools chemically like the ruby and the sapphire— 
bonded together to form a Norton Grinding 
Wheel. The point of a diamond or a tool of 
hardened steel shapes them to accurate dimen- 
sions and they are ready to serve the world in 
its strife for precision with rapid production. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


NORTON 


Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 



































TIFEANY & GO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


Dependable Value 
for Almost a Century 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 
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Founded by... 
the Nation's Founders 











a FRANKLIN—T homas 
Jefferson—John Marshall; these were 
the founders of mutual insurance! 
































A Perhaps something of the sterling 
character of these illustrious men was 
breathed into mutual insurance, for 
mutual management is noted for con- 
servatism, and mutual corporations for 
stability, for paying losses promptly 


and fully, for rendering service ably , 
/ , and generously. ( 
4 In the field of life insurance, more ; 
than 90,000,000 policies issued by . 


mutual companies of the United States 
give protection to their beneficiaries, 
to the extent of more than 65 billion 
dollars—this is more than three-quar- 
ters of all the life insurance written by 
all companies. 


mate Cane io 


1803 mutual fire insurance com- 
panies in the country have policies in 
force totaling 32 billion dollars. 

The twenty old line, legal reserve 
mutual casualty companies listed be- 
low have combined assets in excess of 
85 million dollars; are giving protec- 
tion to more than 500,000 policy- 
holders—and have returned to policy- 
















eee holders in the form of dividends over 
FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: $ 100,000,000. 
| Accident and Health Liability (all forms) A worth-while booklet on mutual 
i ee casualty insurance will be sent on 
4 Burglary and Theft Property Damage see : ‘ 
| Workmen's Cumpemation Fidelity request. No solicitation will follow. 
Address Mutual Insurance, Room 
| 2202, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


NaTIONAL AssociaATION oF Mutua Casuatty Companies and AMERICAN MuTvAL ALLIANCE 












Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, W’is.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, W’is.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New Yort 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U.S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N.Y. 
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A KIND WORD FOR BONDS . by John K. Barnes 
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THE SEA DEVIL’S FO'C’S’LE: Part I by Lowell Thomas 
by Alfred Pearce Dennis 
by Charles Gilbert Reinhardt 
by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 

by Silas Bent 


by Dudley Cammett Lunt 


HOW IL DUCE WORKS HIS PLAN 
LEARNING TO FLY 

LIFE IN A CHEERFUL SWAMP 
MACHINE—MASTER OR SLAVE? 
INTRICACIES OF THE DRY LAW. 
CANADIAN 


RAILWAY PIONEERS . by Courtney Ryley Cooper 


THEY NEVER GROW OLD: CAPTAIN ROBERT DOLLAR 
by Henry F. Pringle 


ELECTRICITY S WILD HORSES by George W. Gray 


CHOOSE YOUR MEDIUM by D. Jay Culver 


MY JOB: A SMALL-CITY BANKER TALKS (¢o Freeman Tilden 
IN COLDEST AFRICA: 


ParT III by Carveth Wells 


A FEW RECOMMENDED BOOKS by Thomas L. Masson 


TRAVEL NOTES 124 


NEXT HONTH 
@ The sudden death of Ambassador 


Myron T. Herrick terminated one 
of the most brilliant careers in 
American diplomacy. His sympathy 
and understanding of the French 
people was invaluable to his country 
trom 1914 to the time of his death; 
and the fact that he served success- 
fully under four Presidents ts itself 
a tribute to his greatness. 


@ It is with a mixed feeling of pride 
and reverence that World's Work 
announces sertal publication of the 
biography of Ambassador Herrick 
by Colonel T. Bentley Mott. 


@ What is President Hoover trying 
to accomplish with the cabinet that 
many have already called “‘ differ- 
ent’? Just what are the duties of the 
cabinet officers? How do these duties 
affect the individual citizen? Theodore 
G. Joslin answers these questions in 
a forthcoming series of articles. 


@ An article on the Diesel engine as 
applied to the future of the airplane 
will prove of general interest. 
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Are You Sufficiently Educated? 


ee you means drawing you out, 

revealing something within you that you 
may not have known you possessed. As long as 
you live you will be drawn out,—educated more 
and more by persons, facts, points of view. 

You can by your own effort hasten and broaden 
your education. As long as you live, you should be- 
come constantly a more real person, dealing with 
more facts, acquiring more vital points of viewand 
a fuller background. Whether you do so for the 


intrinsic pleasure to you, or for the social value to 
your friends, or for the financial reward, or for 
greater public service you should educate your- 
self consistently and continuously. 


Attractive courses are prepared especially for 
study at home. Every intelligent person can be 
benefited by some of them. Columbia University 
invites you to inquire about them, and to enroll 
for courses that seem suited to your needs. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 


Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Banking Lyric Poetry 
Biblical Literature Contemporary Novel 
Biology Drafting 
Botany Drama 
Business Administration Drawing and Painting 
Business English Economics 
Business Law Economic Geography 
Business Mathematics English 
Business Organization English Literature 


Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

French Personnel Administration 
Geometry aa oad 

German Photoplay Composition 
Government Physics 

Grammar Psychology 

Greek He apd in Business 
Harmony Public Speaking 

History Religion 

Italian Secretarial Studies 
Juvenile Story Writing Short Story Writing 
Latin Slide Rule 

Library Service Sociology 

Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 





ie this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 
guidance under educators qualified to direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here, as additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Depart- 

ment has prepared courses covering the equi- 
valent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the 


following subject: 


7 
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An Ethical Institution 
Devoted Exclusively to 
the Treatment of All 
Rectal Diseases—Except 
Cancer. From Every 
Part of North America, 
Patients Come Here for 
Permanent Relief. 


CCN 


( Established 1899} 


oO 





1| GRAND | 
| RAPIDS | 


YOu are suffering ‘from 
any Rectal trouble except 
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An International Institution 


More Than 27,000 
Patients Success- 


fully Treated . . . 


Upon completion of the treatment, and 
being pronounced freed of your troubles 
by our medical staff, you are given a 
Written guarantee for your life-time 
against the ailment’s return. Instead of 
hospital confinement, you enjoy the 
freedom, relaxation, sports and pursuits 
of a person on vacation . . . plus all the 
comforts, conveniences and facilities of 
@ modern hotel. Investigate! 


Cancer ~~ Send for this 
FREE Booklet 


y If paaieatnn, or similar ailments, 


has developed into such serious dis- 
eases as hemorrhoids, fistula, fissure, 
ulcers, etc., which your physician 
has been unable to relieve . . . per- 
manently ... and if operations too 
have been unsuccessful—then by all 
means investigate at once what The 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Dis- 
eases has done in over 27,000 cases. 


For 25 years it has succeeded where 
everything else failed. It has suc- 
ceeded in scores of cases pronounced 
“‘hopeless.’’ It is guaranteed to free 
you forever from your disease, or no 
charge is made i the treatment. 
Furthermore, you need not pay one 
cent until you, personally, are satis- 
fied that the treatment has been suc- 
cessful in your own Case. 


Let us send you the names and addresses of people, 
near you, who vouch from personal experience 
for the wonderful results obtained 





Meet, telephone or write these peo- Pes ssee88 8888 e885 SS SB eee eee ee eee 


le.Th i i - | 
ple. They will tell youthatthistreat ' THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 


ment succeeds whereeverything else 
failed todoso...andthatit gives per- 
manent relief, Our booklet gives you 
facts that you want to know about 
the Burleson Treatment, together 
with scores of letters from men and 
women who suffered from the identi- 
cal disease that you do. Booklet is 
FREE. Mail coupon today. 





Dept E-138,Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Please send without charge, copy of your booklet giv- 
ing full particulars about ‘““The Burleson Treatment."’ 


QWsQyQWseQVTsyQ©s’S 
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How Does Your Employer 
: Size You Up? 





O MANY employes wonder why they 
stick at the same old salaries year 
after year! 

‘Just an old tight-wad,’’ that’s the way 
they speak of the boss—when he isn’t 
listening — and in their dreams they see 
themselves s‘epping into his office and 
laying a curtly worded resignation on his 
desk. “I’m leaving to go with So-and-So,” 
reads the ultimatum, ‘‘and they’re paying 
metwice as much. 7here’s a place where 
my services are appreciated.’ 

How dumbfounded such employes would 
be if someone in authority should ask 
them point blank the three questions at 
the top of this page — and what a revela- 
tion if, for just an instant, they could see 
themselves as their emPloyer sees them! 


Little they dream how eagerly he 
watches the man who is able to cut costs 
and increase profits—who possesses the 
capacity for g7ow/h—who in spare time is 
striving to increase his earning power! 

Does the average employer favor such 
a man—promote him rapidly? 

You bet he does—and by way of proof 
we are going to tell you about three men 
who put their employers to the test! 


A LaSalle Button Won the Job 
It Proved His Case 


A bookkeeper-cashier was wanted by 
a large Chicago firm, growers and ship- 
pers of flowers, to supervise the accounts 
of their fifty greenhouses. 


More than one hundred men applied 
for the position. 

But a LaSalle lapel button helped turn 
the trick for Louis Breisch. It showed the 
employer that Breisch had successfull 
completed six months’ training wit 
LaSalle Extension University. That car- 


for promotion. 


ried weight, and Breisch got the job a 
@ salary higher than he had asked. 


How G. Roy Eshelman Said 
Good-bye to $16 a Week 


G. Roy Eshelman, of Decatur, Illinois 
—cog in a big industrial machine—was 
earning only $16 a week when ambition 
prompted him to enroll for Higher Ac- 
countancy training with LaSalle. 

“Through my training,’’ writes Mr. 
Eshelman, ‘‘I became interested in the 
Auditing Department of my company, and 
often remained after hours watching the 
auditor at his work. 


“Observing my interest, he soon placed 
me in his department at a 50% increase in 
pay, and as I progressed with my LaSalle 
work, I was shortly rewarded with an ad- 
ditional 40% increase. 

‘‘My studies rapidly equipped me to 
strike out for myself, and at present I 
have an extensive practice as a Public 
Accountant. 


“It is sufficient to say that with the aid 
of my LaSalle training my present in- 
come is many times greater when I 
enrolled.”’ 


A “Raise” of 137 Per Cent 
in Fifteen Months! 


For four years Philip S. Blessing, of 
the Lancaster Brick Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., worked hard as a clerk and got 
nowhere. 


During that time plenty of opportuni- 
ties came his ——— passed him by. 
He began to realize what every success- 
ful man knows—that opportunities with- 
out trained ability mean nothing. He de- 
cided to get ready. 


How much are you actually earning for your company? 
How much are you capable of earning? 
What are you doing to increase your earning power? 


Answer those questions — as your employer answers 
{ them—and you will know exactly how he grades you 


Within 15 months after he started train- 
ing with LaSalle, Mr. Blessing was made 
Assistant Treasurer of his company, and 
his salary was increased 137 per cent. It 
has now been increased 250 per cent. 


His wr. Clarence B. Horning, 
General “i adds the vital point: 
“We believe he has many successful 
years ahead of him.’’ His business pro- 
gress has only begun. 


Send for Free Book 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


How does your employer size you up? 

Does he see in you the trained ability 
to cut costs, increase profits? Read again 
how Louis Breisch won out over IW ap- 
plicants for a position! 

Does he pave by your interest in 
some special field that you are capable 
of discharging greater and greater re- 
sponsibilities? Read again how Eshelman 
said good-bye forever to $16 a week! 


Can he say of you—by reason of your 
spare-time efforts to increase your earning 
power—‘‘We believe he has many suc- 
cessful years ahead of him?”’ Read again 
how Philip Blessing won the position of 
Assistant Treasurer at a 2. increase 
in salary! 

The business world is crowded with un- 
thinking fellows who are forever looking 
to hard work and faithful service to put 
them ahead—forgetting that these are 
only the deginning of what the boss wants. 

“Merely a loyal worker”—is that the 
way your employer sizes you up? Or does 
he rate you as a first-class business man 
—a future leader? 


Prove that you have the will and the 


stamina to win success—by what you do 
with this coupon NOW! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


- — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! = == am = 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 8332-R Chicago 
_ would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 





(State subject in which you are interested) 
Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all entirely free. 


Name 





Present Position 


INSTITUTION 


Tell us which of the following courses of 


home-study training 
Business Management: Managerial, Sales 


and Departmental Executive 


Higher Accountancy: Andi 
Certified Public Accountant, 
ant, etc. 


Law—LL.B. Degree. 











Address 





as Haiiroad of industriel ‘Trathe Manager, 
te Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 
Railway Station Management. 
NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers 


opportunity, write us a brief outline of your business history 
we will gladly advise you without obligating you. 


positions. 
ag 


Salesmanship: Training for all 
positions tn retail, whstesale, OF e woclalty 
sel s 


Business English. i 
Stenography: Training in selected business 
colleges the new machine shorthand, 
Stenotypy. 

Commercial 

Effective 
machine 


Speaking. 
Training in the fast, accurate 


the largest 
education, and 
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| poem clothbound books stamped with gold—think of 

it!—for only 80 cents. And your choice of the greatest 
books in all branches of the world’s literature, ancient and 
modern. How can such books be offered at such a price? It is 
possible only because of the enormous sale arising out of the 
world-wide popularity of Everyman’s Library. The best books 


Adventure Tales 


764 MASTER OF appt men and 
BLACK ARRO —STEVENSON 
180 TYPER 
297 OMOO —MEI LVILLE 
393-394 COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
(2 vols.) —Dvumas 
81 THREE MUSKETEERS -—Dumas 
175 TWENTY YEARS AFTER—Dvumas 
593-594-595 VICOMTE DE _BRA- 
GE LONNE — vols. ) —DvuMas 
77 DEERSLAY —COooPER 
78 PATHFINDER —COOPER 
79 LAST OF THE ee 


179 = WEEKS IN A BALLOON. ‘ond 
OUND THE WORLD IN face: inated 


DA AY ERNE 
367- > 369 THE MYSTERIOUS 
ISLAND (3 vols.) —VERN 


Epics of Travel 


500 a. FOOTSTEPS IN_ EAST 
FRIC —BUvURTON 
264- 265, 313: 314-338-339-388-389 
HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES s vols. ) 
306 TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 
205 MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS IN 
AFRICA 
812 SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE’S 
TRAVELS 
50 DISC ee OF THE SOURCE OF 
THE Ld —SPEKE 
60 GU LLIV VER AVELS— 
772 WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMER- 
—WATERTON 
720 TRAV ELS IN FRANCE Fata 
ITALY —Yo 
510 VOYAGES AROUND THE W ORLD 
—ANSON 


Sent for Free Examination 


| 

| 

| 

At no risk to yourself you may examine any titles you select from the | 
lists above so that you may be convinced of their extraordinary value 

before agreeing to purchase. Use the coupon to the right, simply filling | 

in the numbers corresponding to the titles above, together with your | 

name and address. The books will be sent at once for examination. | 

Within five days either return the books or send 80 cents for each book 

| 


you keep. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 





Great 
Romances 


422 NOTRE DAME 
HuGo 


363-364 LES MISER- 
ABLES (2 vols.) 
GO 


—Hv 
80 LAST DAYS OF POM- 
PEII —LYTTON 
18 LAST OF THE BARONS 
—LYTTON 
532 RIENZI —LYTTON 
612- = ANNA KARENINA (2 
) 


—aores 
231 ROMOLA —ELIOT 
102 TALE OF TWO CITIES 
—DICKENS 
808 pgs BOVARY —FLAUBERT 
304 LORNA DOONE —BLACK¥. DRE 
45-46 LE me RTE D’ARTHUR S vols. ) 
MALORY 
497 AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE and 
15 other Medieval Romances 
129 BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR 


—ScoTT 
16 IVANHOE —ScoTr 
135 KENILWORTH —ScoTr 
133 GUY MANNERING —ScorTr 
140 QUENTIN DURWARD —Scorr 
385-386 DON QUIXOTE 8: vols. ) 
—CERVANTES 


823 LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LET- 


DEEDS OF 
GA — AND PANTAGRUEL 


(2 —RAaBELAIS 
819 THE * RUBAIY AT OF 
KHAY 





OMAR 
YAM AND SIX PLAYS OF 


CALDERON —FITZGERALD 





Biography and 
Autobiography 
1-2 yy les LIFE OF JOHNSON 
(2 vols 
51 AUTOB neg . _— NI 
223 pena bn al AN ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATE —DEQUINCEY 
220- 221 a EVELYN’ S DIARY 
(2 ) 
316 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 
513 LIFE OF =e 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
636 APOLOGIA P PRO VITA oA 
WMAN 
53- a DIARY OF SAMUEL P PEPYS (2 
ois. 
407- ia -409 PLUTARCH’S LIVES (3 
) 
805 THE LIFE OF JESUS —RENAN 


200 ST. AUGUSTINE’S CONFESSIONS 
780 LOUIS XIV —VOLTAIRE 





at the lowest prices. Convenient in size to slip in your pocket. 
Handsome enough to do credit to the most discriminating li- 
brary. The selection below is only a small part of Everyman’s 
Library but you are sure to find here some books you have 


always wanted. Look through the list. 


Then read our free 


examination offer at the bottom of the page and order on the 


convenient form attached. 


Famous Books 

You Must Read 

22 PRIDE AND PREJ- 
UDICE 


—ZJANE AUSTEN 
287 — tole 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
800A 1 coe WAY OF ALL 
FLE —BUTLER 
242 DAVID COPPER- 
wine KENS 
233 OLIV ER TWIS 
D A KENS 
5-356 TOM JONES (2 vols. ) 
IELDING 
800B THE PURPLE LAND 
—HvtpDson 
494 DOLL’S HOUSE and Other Plays 


—IBSEN 
29 CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
—READE 
243 WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
—EMILY BRONTE 
307 CANTERBORY TALES —CHavcer 
464 THE WOMAN “i. WHITE 
WILKIE COLLINS 
533 THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD 
—DosTOIEFFSKY 
27 ADAM BEDE —GEORGE ELIOT 
683-684 PAMELA (2 vols.) 


—RICHARDSON 
679 HAJJI BABA —MORIER 
790 RODERICK RANDOM 


—SMOLLETT 
617 TRISTRAM SHANDY —STERNE 
371 UNCLE TOM’S CABIN —STOWE 
30 BARCHESTER TOWERS 

—TROLLOPE 
742 FATHERS AND SONS 
—TURGENIEV 


Poetry and Drama 


344-516 ARISTOPHANES (2 vols.) 
41-42 ae ag ROBERT BROWN- 


(2 vols. 
94 POEMS “AND SONGS OF ROBERT 


BU 
486-487- i883 POEMS AND PLAYS OF 
LORD BYRON (3 vols.) 
43 POEMS OF COLERIDGE 
335 FAUST —GOETHE 
5 POEMS AND PLAYS OF GOLD- 
SMITH 
628 GRAY’S POEMS AND LETTERS 
101 POEMS OF KEATS 
96 GOLDEN TREASURY —PALGRAVE 
791 POE’S POEMS AND ESSAYS 
16s-tSs-158 b yon ay OF SHAKES- 
PE _— (3 vols. ) 
7-25 HELLEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS (2 vols.) 
4-626 — OF TENNYSON (2 
vo 
73 LE MAY ES OF GRASS —WHITMAN 
203- 311 POEMS OF WORDSWORTH 
(2 vols. ) 








Sea Stories 


179 MOBY DICK —MELVILLE 

53 TRE. as i ISLAND — =. Ba 

NAPPE ON 

8 TWO YEARS BEFORE ’ THE MAST 

—DANA 

509 TOILERS OF THE SEA —Hvc6o 

319 oer THOUSAND LEAGU =~ 
UNDER THE SEA -—VERN 

160 M. MSTERM AN READY —MARRY 

82 MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY 
—MARRYAT 


Thrilling History 


31- * 4 ete REVOLU bajo (2 
ARLYLE 
300 FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
—CREASY 
434-435-436-474-475-476 DECLINE 
AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EM- 
PIRE (6 vols.) —GIBBON 
727-728 SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE (2 vols.) 
—GREEN 
186 to ap tery HISTORY OF GREECE 
(1 8.) —GRroTe 
603- =, 670. 749-755-756 HISTORY 
OME (6 vols.) —Liv 
34- 35- 36" HISTORY OF ENGLAND 3 
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Actual profits 


What 
Financial Leaders 
Say About This Book 


“I have seen no evidence of practical 
investment experience that in any way 
approaches the evidence offered in this 
book.”’ 
—wW. E. LAGERQUIST, Counsellor 
oh Investments, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


“An important book for the modern 
type of investor . . . fundamentally 
sound . . . entirely impartial . . . dis- 
cussed in a new and _ illuminating 


way —THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


“It is vigorous, refreshing and stimu- 
lating.” 
—HASTINGS LYON, Professor of 
Corporation Finance, Columbia 
University, New York 


“Throws much light on those finer 
points of investment policy which 
spell the difference between average 
results and unusual results.” 


—THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“TI have nowhere seen such a combi- 
nation of exhaustive research, accurate 
reasoning and attractive presentation.” 
+BRANDON BARRINGER 
The Pennsylvania Company, 


Philadelphia 


+ gives accurate information on 
just the kinds of securities which have 
proved most profitable in the past and 
which best fit individual needs.” 
—CHICAGO JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE 


“A book founded on long personal ex- 
perience with ifivestment management 
and backed by a profound study of in- 
vestment history and theory.” 
—BARRON’S The Financial 
Weekly 
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made by an investor who for ten years (with rising and 
declining security values) has carefully followed the scientific 
principles explained in Rose’s much discussed book. 
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NOTE: It should be observed that the history of this fund begins at the height of the 1919 bull 
market and includes the severe depression of 1921 and the mild depression of 1923 


Let Dwight C. Rose show you 
the scientific methods of investment .. . 


those finer points 
of investment that spell the difference 


This amazingly readable book will provide you 
with the essential information required for an 
intelligent appraisal of the risk and probability 


between average and unusual results —_ factors in all types of investment. 


explained in his new book 


From the invaluable experience gained from 
many years of practical and successful in- 
vestment management of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, the author shows how the principles 


OW, this outstanding investment ex- 
pert, associated with the oldest and 


largest firm of Investment Counsel in America, 
offers, in a new and 
scientific method of 
successful experience. 


interesting way, a 
investment based on 


of scientific investment, employed by the most 
successful investors, may be applied by every- 
one, regardless of the amount of capital em- 
ployed. 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


By DWIGHT C. ROSE 


of Scudder, Stevens & Clark, Investment Counsel 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES Price $5.00 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 
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At last! 


A book club that gives you 12 books 
for the price of one... 


New books for 


426 


each 


Amazing offer made possible 
by the Paper Books, an idea 
utterly new to American pub- 
lishing. Note free offer. 


OW, for the first time in America, you 
can get new books beautifully bound in 
paper at the remarkably low price of 42¢ each! 
The Paper Books have combined the 
European idea of binding books in paper with 
the economies of the American book club 
plan. These economies permit even lower 
prices than are possible in Europe. 


The plan is as simple as it is striking. 


Every month the distinguished Board of 
Editors pictured below will select a book 
from the vivid and significant literary work 
being done today. These books will not be 
reprints; they will be books that have never 
been published before, and you will receive 
one book by mail, every month. The names 
of the Board of Editors are sufficient guar- 
antee that these will be books you want to 
read and add to your library. And twelve 
of them will cost you but $5.00. 


The Paper Books will be strong as well as 
beautiful. They will be printed on attractive, 
antique finish paper with strong, durable 
covers. And these covers are further rein- 
forced with crash to insure long life to the 
binding. The cover design, end papers and 
decorations are by Rockwell Kent, inter- 
nationally famous artist. The beautiful and 
readable type pages were designed by Elmer 
Adler of the Pynson Printers. 


Really, the only way you can appreciate 
how fine these books are is to see one for 
yourself. So we have taken a famous novel, 
printed it as the Paper Books will be printed, 
and we will send it to you—free. 


This famous book FREE 


Just send us the coupon at the bottom of 
this page. By return mail we will send you, 
postpaid, in the Paper Books format, THE 
BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, by Thornton 
Wilder. 


Please accept this book FrrE—see coupon below 


This book has been published before, of 
course. But let us send it to you so that you 
can visualize for yourself just how the Paper 
Books will look. 


Keep this volume for 5 days. Read it. 
Examine it. You will quickly appreciate the 
real beauty of the books, as books. At the 
end of 5 days send us $5.00 for a charter 
subscription for the Paper Books, or return 
the volume to us. This free offer is good for 
a limited time only. So mail the coupon now! 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE PAPER BOOKS 


EVERETT DEAN 
MARTIN 


PADRAIC COLUM 


HORACE M. 
KALLEN 


UNTERMEYER 


LOUIS LINCOLN 


COLCORD 


Charles Boni PAPER BOOKS New York 


66 FIFTH AVENUE 





1 Twelve important new books (stand- 
* ard size) for only $5.00. 


2 Literary uality guaranteed by a dis- 6. 
° tinguished Board of Editors. 


American and European books, both 7 


* fiction and non-fiction. 


4 Bound in durable paper covers de- 





8 QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE PAPER BOOKS 
5. Typography by Elmer Adler. 


You own a new book at the ordinary 
rental price of second-hand books. 
Twelve books never before published, 
* delivered to your house postpaid on 
the day of publication. 
3 8 Free, “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” 
* signed by Rockwell Kent. * by Thornton Wilder, if you order now, 


ALL FOR ONLY $5! 








Name.... 
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PAPER BOOKS 
Charles Boni, Publisher 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, free, ““The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Thornton 
Wilder. Within 5 days after receiving the book I will fhe. 
for a charter subscription for the Paper Books, or return the book. 
SEND CHECK WITH COUPON, IF YOU PREFER. 


(PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME PLAINLY) 
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you $5.00 


City 
na 


($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) 

















A KIND WORD FOR BONDS 


VEWENHERE is a general impres- 


sion that investors are no 
= longer buying bonds. A cas- 

ual investigation, based on 
random discussion with people in various 
walks of life, on conversations overheard 
in clubs, on the trains, and in country 
stores, might naturally lead to that con- 
clusion. Everyone nowadays is talking 
stocks. Very little is heard about bonds. 

Yet the figures of new security issues 
compiled by the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle show that last year nearly 
four billion dollars’ worth of corporation 
bonds and notes were brought out and 
sold in this country, as compared with 
little more than two billions in 1923. 
It is evident, therefore, that some inves- 
tors are still buying bonds despite the 
current popularity of common stock. It 
might be of interest and value to all in- 
vestors to inquire who these buyers are. 

In the first place, we know that our 
large investing institutions—the savings 
bank and life-insurance companies— 
absorb a vast amount of bonds in a year. 
Some of those who have so persuasively 
advocated the purchase of common 
stocks as investments maintain that 
the market for bonds should be largely 
confined to such institutions, and to 
trustees, where the law restricts them 
to bond investments. The individual 
who is not so restrained, they say, 
should buy common stocks. 

But those in the investment-banking 
and investment advisory fields who have 
served investors for years will tell you 
that the more experienced investor is 
still sticking pretty closely to bonds. He 
is not seeking to make large profits on 
his savings but is buying steady in- 
come with assurance of safety of his 
principal. 


Common Stocks 


It is largely the new and less experi- 
enced investor who is buying common 
stocks. It is estimated that the number 
of shareholders in the country’s business 
enterprises has grown from about two 
millions to more than seventeen millions. 

Because these new shareholders are 
less experienced does not in itself signify 
that they are making a mistake to buy 
stocks instead of bonds. Their more ex- 
perienced brothers may be the ones at 
fault for adhering to their past course. 
The evidence of advancing stock prices 
for the past five or six years has certainly 
piled up odds against the bond buyer 
and made the arguments of the common- 
stock advocates most convincing. 

From the low level of the stock market 
in 1923 the price of industrial stocks, as 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


measured by the Dow-Jones averages, 
compiled by The Wall Street Journal, 
advanced nearly 300 per cent by the 
spring of this year, and railroad stocks 
more than 100 per cent. In other words, 
if one had purchased the list of industrial 
stocks used in these averages in the fall 
of 1923 he would have had the satis- 
faction of seeing them sell five and a 
half years later for nearly four times 
their cost. If he had bought the railroad 
list, the market value of his holdings 
would have more than doubled in the 
same period. 

It has been this unprecedented ad- 
vance in the stock market that has led 
new investors to accept without ques- 
tion the theory that common stocks are 
better long-term investments than bonds. 
The result of this is seen in the recent 
outpouring of new stock issues. A study 
of the figures for corporation stock and 
bond sales from 1923 on shows how this 
popularity has grown with the advance 
in stock prices: 


New Stock Bonds and 
Sold Notes Sold 

$ 736,000,000 $2,316,000,000 
866,000,000  2,569,000,000 
1,310,000,000 3,040,000,000 
1,318,000,000 3,648,000,000 
1,758,000,000 5,190,000,000 
3,567,000,000 3,911,000,000 


Year 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
(5 mos.)  3,129,000,000 1,634,000,000 

Last year nearly five times as much 
new stock was sold in this country as 
in 1923, and in the first five months of 
this year nearly as much stock was 
sold as in the whole of last year. This 
means that the greater part of the 
stock buying has taken place when stock 
prices were near the highest levels they 
have ever reached. 

The experience of many of these stock 
buyers does not go back of 1923, when 
the long upward swing in stock prices 
started, and there are a considerable 
number of them who feel that prices can 
continue upward indefinitely. Their 
argument is that we are in a new era 
and that forward progress can be made 
without the usual setbacks of the past. 
To these optimistic people might be 
commended the frequent saying of the 
able editor of The Wall Street Journal 
that no tree grows to the sky and that 
every bull market has its ending. 

It might also be well for these new 
investors to consider a paragraph of 
the report of the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes of the President’s 
conference on unemployment. This 
committee was composed of such men 


as Herbert Hoover, Walter F. Brown, 


Renick W. Dunlap, William Green, 
Julius Klein, John S. Lawrence, Max 
Mason, Adolph C. Miller, Lewis E. 
Pierson, John J. Raskob, A. W. Shaw, 
Louis J. Taber, Daniel Willard, George 
McFadden, Clarence M. Woolley, Owen 
D. Young, and Edward Eyre Hunt. 

One of the things it had to say about 
the years 1922-1929 was this: 

“Each generation believes itself to 
be on the verge of a new economic era, 
an era of fundamental change; but the 
longer the Committee deliberated, the 
more evident it became that the novelty 
of the period covered by the present 
survey rested chiefly in the fact that 
developments such as formerly affected 
our old industries have been recurring 
in our new industries. The changes have 
not been in structure but in speed and 
spread.” 

Regarding the financial aspect of our 
present situation this committee also 
had something interesting to say: 

“In the breadth of the sources from 
which capital and credit have been 
available, and in the quickening method 
of their use, may be observed the 
changes in speed and spread of our 
recent economic activity. 

“In former periods the savings funds 
of the American people were not alone 
adequate for our capital requirements. 
In periods of business expansion the 
demand for funds pressed heavily upon 
the supply. 

“The reverse has been found to be 
true in the period under review. For the 
larger part of this period not only the 
earnings and savings of the people 
supplied the additional capital for financ- 
ing the rapid development of industry, 
but in addition they furnished several 
billions of dollars for loans to foreign 
countries. .. .”” 


Credit Stringency 


“During the later months of the pe- 
riod covered by the survey a new 
tendency has been observed. Investors, 
as well as a large body of speculators, 
have invested through the Stock Ex- 
changes not only their savings, but the 
proceeds of loans secured through banks 
and brokers, until the credit structure of 
the country has been sufficiently 
weighted to indicate a credit stringency, 
resulting in an abnormally high rate 
for call money and an appreciable in- 
crease in the rate of interest for business 
purposes. The consequences of this 
process cannot be measured at this time, 
but they are factors in the problem of 
maintaining economic balance.” 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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When the Str 


x" 


E must raise more capital,” 

directors of a manufacturing 
concern told the Guardian shortly after 
the death of their president. When his 
strong hand let go, sales costs increased 
from 10 to 24 per cent, installment 
sales trebled and cash balances 


dwindled rapidly. 


“Management—not more capital—is 
what you need,” the Guardian reported, 
after an independent study which 
showed the product good and the plant 
modern but operating under loose 
executive control. 


Chief executives of high caliber for 
essential places were recommended and 
actually secured by the bank, which 
urged them to promote cooperation 
within the industry for the correction 
of credit abuses. A thorough reorgani- 
zation of the sales and collection 


RESOURCES MORE 


THAN 





ong Hand Lets Go 


departments was instituted. So far- 
reaching were these suggestions that 
within a year credit terms had been 
put upon a proper basis, sales costs 
reduced to 16 per cent, with the trend 
still downward, and profits increased 
from $320,000 to $450,000. All this 
was accomplished without a penny of 
additional capital. 


A great commercial bank like the 
Guardian is consulted daily by its cus- 
tomers on many fundamental problems 
like this. Constant contacts with pro- 
duction, merchandising and day-to-day 
trends frequently enable the Guardian 
to offer suggestions leading directly to 
increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF CLEVELAND 


$150.000.,000 








© G. T. Co. 
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1st Mortgage Coll. Bonds Valuation of Properties 
Due May 1, 1938 


TWoO DIVERSIFIED 
INVESTMENTS 


Ample and Varied Assets—Large Earnings—Good Yields 





$1,731,000 The Saxet Company 


$11,023,609 


A His. 














$2,000,000 
One Year Notes 
Due June 1, 1930 








Oil 
































hn, Pl 


Based on past records and 
present operations earn- 
ings for current fiscal year 
should exceed six times in- 
terest on entire funded 
debt of parent company. 

















HE Saxet Company is a utility and in- 

dustrial properties holding company 
which owns all of the capital stock (except 
directors’ qualifying shares) of the five oper- 
ating subsidiaries above named. None of 
these subsidiaries has any funded debt ex- 
cept (as to the first three) first mortgages 
pledged to secure the bonds of the parent 
company. 


Both issues are offered at exceptionally 
attractive prices providing liberal yields. 
Our association with The Saxet Company 
has been very close, we are intimately famil- 
iar with its record and prospects, and recom- 
mend its securities without reservation. Full 
details are provided in Circular No. 1297 
(Bonds) and Circular No. 1322 (Notes) either 
or both of which will be sent on request. 


Peabody, Hennings & Co. 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Detroit St. Louis Milwaukee Minneapolis 








(Continued from Page 10) 
Then in its conclusion the Committee 
said: “If natural resources, especially 
the land, are wastefully used; if money 
in quantity is taken out of production 
and employed for speculation; if any 
group develops a method of artificial 
price advancement which puts one 
commodity out of balance with other 
commodities; if either management or 
labor disregards the common interest— 
to this extent equilibrium will be 
destroyed, and destroyed for all.” 

It seems time for new investors who 
have been buying stocks to take a leaf 
from the experience of our older inves. 
tors and start following their practice 
of buying bonds. Good fortune has 
favored the stock buyer with a longer 
advance in prices than we have ever 
seen before. That in itself might be a 
reason for taking profits and getting 
into securities that do not fluctuate 
so widely as stocks do. That may have 
been in Secretary Mellon’s mind when 
he said a few months ago, when stock 
prices were at about the top of the up. 
ward movement, that he believed the 
present a good time for prudent in- 
vestors to purchase bonds, due to the 
high yield they gave. 

Since then there has been some buying 
of long-term bonds by individual in- 
vestors, but prices have advanced little. 
Until interest rates for money decline 
and banks start buying bonds there may 
not be much advance in prices. At this 
writing there are still opportunities to 
obtain as good a yield on bonds as when 
Secretary Mellon called attention to 
them. As compared with their prices 
of the past two years sound bonds are 
off five to ten points and the yield they 
give is attractive, particularly so when 
compared with the small return from 
many stocks at their present prices. 
Furthermore, there are good possibilities 
for profit in long-term bonds purchased 
now and held until interest rates return 
to normal. 

To switch from stocks to bonds is a 
fundamental change in investment prac- 
tice. It is not likely that those who have 
had a satisfactory experience with stocks 
during recent years will be inclined to 
make a complete change to bonds. As a 
matter of fact, it is probable that our 
older investors, who have largely bought 
bonds and preferred stocks in the past 
and who follow the suggestions of ex- 
perienced investment advisers, will 
pay more attention to common stocks 
in the future than they have heretofore. 
But the point is that they will not begin 
their purchases of common stocks until 
the market gets well down from its 
present level. And they will always 
have a good back-log of sound bonds, so 
that they will not be disturbed by the 
fluctuations of the stock market. 

To have part of one’s savings 
stocks and the rest in good bonds is 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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The TALLEST 
Office Building 
in the World - 





cA property in which The Starrett 


Corporation owns a substantialinterest — 


HE tallest skyscraper in New York City and the 

highest bank and office building in the world is 
being erected in the heart of the city’s financial 
district by Starrett Brothers, Inc. 

The new structure, to be known as the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company Building, will occupy 
the greater portion of the block bounded by Wall, 
Nassau, Pine and William Streets and will rise 840 
feet above the street level or about 44 feet higher 
than the Woolworth Building. 


Profit With Starrett— 


The Builders 


THE STARRETT CORPORATION will own a substantial 
equity in the new building and Starrett Brothers, 
Inc., a subsidiary, will do the construction. Through 
the purchase of The Starrett Corporation Common 
Stock, investors will participate in the ownership 
of this building and share as well in the profits ac- 
cruing to Starrett from construction, financing, 
operation and ownership of buildings. 


Write for special folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
225 South 15th St. 231 SouthLa Salle St. 650 South Spring St. 


BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
30 Federal St. Baker Building Buhl Building Russ Building 


MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS LONDON, ENG. 
425 East Water St. Liberty Central Bldg. 1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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Invest in the Path 
of Our 
Business Growth 


FLEET OF 
UNITED STATES LINES, INc. 
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AMERICA 
REPUBLIC 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
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ee es z AMERICAN MERCHANT 
LEVIATHAN, THE FLAGSHIP AMERICAN TRADER 
AMERICAN FARMER 
AMERICAN SHIPPER 
AMERICAN BANKER 




































































MERICA’S business growth is defi- 
nitely headed in the direction of foreign markets. 
Automobiles, farm machinery and the scores of 
other manufactured products in universal de- 
mand swell the cargoes from our ports. 


























Supplementing the normal benefits derived from 

‘increased ocean traffic, recent changes in our 
shipping laws favor investment in American ves- 
sels under efficient private operation. 

















United States Lines, Inc., Participating Prefer- 
ence Stock offers you an opportunity to acquire 
an interest in the Leviathan and ten other splen- 
did American ships. The stock is offered at a 
moderate price, with partial payments if desired. 


























Listed on New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 








Price at the Market 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
quite a different matter from having 
all of one’s capital in stocks in a de. 
clining market. Then is when the test of 
investments comes—and the strain on 
the investor's nerves. For those who 
want freedom from worry at such a time 
the purchase of sound bonds now is to 
be recommended. 

The satisfying philosophy of the con. 
sistent bond buyer was well expressed 
by a New York professional man who 
has always invested his savings in bonds, 
He came into the house that has helped 
him for years with his investments and 
sat down to talk with one of his advisers, 
He started out by saying that he has 
begun to think that he had been missing 
something in which he should have had 
a part. When he went out to his club to 
play golf, all the members were talking 
stocks. He was left out of their con. 
versations, since he could not talk 
stocks; all he knew was bonds. He said 
it made him feel he was missing some- 
thing in life. 

But, he went on to say, he noticed 
these same members, when they got 
out on the course, could hardly wait 
until they reached the thirteenth hole 
to run into the locker house to call up 
their brokers; and when they finished 
playing they immediately jumped into 
telephone booths, before changing their 
clothes, and talked with their brokers. 

“Their golf does them very little 
good,” was this bond buyer’s cryptic 
summary of his recital; and he went on 
to say that he had treated profession- 
ally enough of the Wall Street specula- 
tive type to know that they did not live 
long. His parting remark was, “I want 
you to keep on buying bonds for me just 
as you have in the past.” 

Those millions throughout the country 
who have become infected by the specu- 
lative fever of the past few years might 
profit by adopting a little of this bond 
buyer’s philosophy. There is no doubt 
that many businesses are suffering be- 
cause of the attention taken from them 
by the stock market, and the future of 
many men and women is being jeopard- 
ized by the division of their interest 
with the stock ticker. Speculation is a 
science, or an art, and some of those 
who devote their whole time to it make 
it pay. But those who go into it as a 
pastime, with a view to making easy 
money, invariably find out in the long 
run that it does not pay; and further- 
more they find out some day that it 
demands plenty of time and thought. 

Those who have lived through previ- 
ous speculative periods and _ whose 
study of financial history has shown 
them the rise and fall of stocks in public 
favor have no fear as to the continued 
popularity of sound bonds for conserva- 
tive investment. They see in the decline 
in output of bonds at the present time 
possibilities of advancing bond prices 
before a great while. 
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JANGLING BELL, proceeding slowly down the street, 

was once a sign of progress and “rapid transpor- 

tation.” y Today the horse-car has a place only as a 

feature in a humorous motion picture or as an exhibit 

in a museum. «~ The words “rapid transit” have taken 
on a new meaning in the Age of Electricity. 


The secret of the growth of Electric Power 
and Light Companies lies in the fact that 
they typify the progress of American life 
You'l find mach of intr and share to a high degree in its benefits. 
wastment.” which tale why Their bonds, because of this, are the ideal, 


tng i a safe investment. 
Ash for Booklet T-55, please. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
Underwriters and Distributors of Public Utility, 
‘Industrial, and Municipal Securities 
Bank Floor - 29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 6380 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sound 
Tax-Free 
Bonds 


To the unquestioned safety 
of high grade Municipal 
Bonds is added the further 
advantage of exemption 
from Federal Income Tax. 
This tax exemption priv- 
ilege frequently puts the 
net yield to the investor 
on a par with that of tax- 
able securities. 


This Company has special- 
ized for more than forty 
years in sound Municipal 
offerings. 


Write, without obligation, 
for our August list of 
selected Municipals. 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 














Have you the complete sets of Kipling, | 


Conrad, and O.Henry? They are essen- 
tial to every carefully chosen library. 








The Pennsylvania Company 


For Insurances on Lives | 
and Granting Annuities | 


Chartered in 1812 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


IGRATING birds have been dem- 

onstrated as flight variants by the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, 
which directs the work of 1,400 amateur 
ornithologists; the latter specialize in 
leg-banding. While the average feath- 
ered traveler maintains approximately 
uniform speed and range, now and then 
a Lindbergh of the species breaks rec- 
ords. In three months a leg-banded 








Arctic tern flew from Red Island, Labra- 
dor, to Natal, South Africa—which, in 
a straight line, would be 10,000 miles. 
A robin winged from Crystal Bay, 
Minn., to Pachuca, Mexico (2100 miles), 


in eighteen months. 


Sixty-four bells for the University of 
Chicago have been ordered at the Croydon 
Foundry. This is the biggest carillon order 
ever received in Great Britain. 


y ppmgin regulations for building 
are spreading rapidly throughout 
the United States. In 1916 only eight 
cities enforced them, but at the end of 
1928 this total had been increased to 
754. New York state leads, with 131 
municipalities imposing _ restrictions. 
New Jersey is second, with 84; Cali- 
fornia comes next, with 73. 


European quota restrictions are causing 
Jewish would-be immigrants to turn to 
lands other than the United States. Last 
year 11,598 passed through our Ellis 
Island gates, while 20,000 left Europe to 
become settlers in Argentina, Brazil, and 
other parts of South America. 





EN man has learned how to dig 
deeper than the present mining 
limit, 7,300 feet, new sources of mineral 
wealth will become available. Prof. L. C. 
Graton, of Harvard’s engineering school, 
believes that shafts will be extended to 
10,000 feet in the not too distant future. 


Analysis of 1928 earnings by six lead- 
ing automobile manufacturers shows an 


average gain of 19 per cent over 1927, 
The six concerns produce more than 45 
per cent of the output of this American 
industry; which demonstrates that motor 
making is capable of maintaining a close 
relation between production and profit. 


ETTING-UP exercise warfare is on 
again—all because Dr. Jesse F. 
Williams, professor of physical educa- 
tion at Teachers College, New York, 
advocates doing away with alarm clocks, 
cold showers, and gymnastics by the 
open window while the radio chirps 
disgustingly snappy directions. Natu- 
rally the lazy brigade is stringing along 
with the collegiate doctor; always 
they’ve had a sneaking idea that the 
cheerful radio-cohort leader was sitting 
in an easy chair, grinning at them over 
the ether. For a few months the pro and 
con boys will be very busy. But setting- 
up will survive the insurrection. It has 
become a cult, and cults are not blasted 
out of their trenches easily. Further- 
more, America remembers Walter Camp 
with affection. Dr. Williams is no in- 
tolerant zealot. His objections are fairly 
stated; he is willing to admit that en- 
forced exercise may benefit a class of 
humans which he labels “ physical il- 
literates.” Are you one of them? 








“Cape May diamonds,” quartz pebbles 
polished by beach chafing, are being gath- 
ered along New Jersey's sand nowadays, 
to meet a demand by manufacturers of 
nonprecious jewelry. President Harrison's 
wife once had a necklace of these stones 
when she occupied a Cape May cottage. 


OHN McENTEE BOWMAN’S ho- 
tel chain has demonstrated that 
vanished profits from liquor selling may 
be more then offset by keen business 
methods. The chain has taken on eleven 
additional hostelries, representing an 
investment of $22,000,000. Subrentals 
to-day pay land rental where a hotel is a 
profitable undertaking, according to 
Russell H. Armstrong, of the Bowman 
organization. “In the old days the bar 
paid this,” he asserts. “ But it did not 
pay upkeep on the great, unused spaces 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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THE CHARM OF NEW ENGLAND SUMMER 


SIX states... cool summer breezes blown far inland of a broad expanse 


of ocean water. Spreading elms... ancient “post” roads ... memories of 


Long fellow, Whittier &° Lowell. New England has preserved so much... 


|New England . .. its history stretches {Play golf this summer with a mountain 


back 300 years. The finest traditions of 
a great democracy. Tiny white churches 
—college towns— Down East hospitality. 
Where the social and economic life of 
the colonies had their start .. . 
The old-fashioned pews, quaint 
exteriors, the small-paned win- 
dows, huge fireplaces, the clock 
that ticked off the seconds long 
ago as 1746... they are all here. 






towering above you... a lake at your 
feet. Pitch your camp among pine for- 
ests ... follow a tumbling stream ... 
put to sea... explore quaint fishing vil- 
lages. Work or play. . . nowhere is 
there a more compact and accessi- 
ble area. Establish your summer 
LE, banking connection with Old Col- 
ony Trust Company and learn how 
helpful we can be to the visitor. 


* OLD COLONY x 


TRUST COMPANY 


17 CourT STREET, Boston, MAssAcHUSETTS 
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Investment Account 
Administration 





An Investment Program 











counts along 
lines laid down 


N March 22, 1775, a thick-set, untidy 
man, with papers protruding from his 
pockets, rose from his seat in the British 
House of Commons and began to speak. At 


once the benches began to empty. Hungry 
Investment members knew that no business would be 
transacted while Edmund Burke, the “din- 
Account ner bell’’ of the House, had the floor. 

= 8 : He was attacking Lord North’s proposal to 
Administration free obedient American colonies from Brit- 
h ish taxes but to force the disobedient ones 
as we have put to pay them. He characterized the noble 
— ° Lord’s proposal as “‘a narrow, contracted, 

it into practice pinched, occasional plan”. 
is the scientific Equally bad for the investor is the “occa- 
sional” method of buying securities. The 
and systematic sophisticated investor has been graduated 
from “tips” and “hunches”. He now has 

supervision of an Investment Program. 

Teneataiane Acy An Investment Program is a plan reduced 


to a mathematical basis, prescribing and 
limiting action to attain certain objectives 
through the medium of the ownership of 
securities, 


Our system of Investment Account Admin- 


in each instance istration offers to the individual and to the 


institutional investor a practical method of 


by the Investor. meeting financial problems as they arise and 


thus making effective his investment program. 


We shall be pleased to acquaint in- 
vestors with the nature of the plan. 








W:W 


‘]OWNSEND -&- Co, 


INCORPORATED 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Denison Building Liberty Bank Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. Buffalo 
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A Dictionary 


Investment Terms 


A DICTIONARY 
of Investment Terms 


Defines such terms as “Bear” or “ Bull Market,” 
“Collateral Trust First Mortgage, and Debenture 
Bonds,” “Bonds vs. Stocks,” ‘Holding Company,” 
“Listed vs. Unlisted Securities,” and scores of other 
terms unfamiliar to many investors. Special articles 
on “Points to Consider When Buying a Bond,” and 
other helpful subjects. Write, without obligation for 


Write this informative booklet and our latest list of offerings. 
or this 
_ R.E. WitsEy & COMPANY 
ee corporate: 
, New York Investment Securities Los Angeles 


1232 State Bank Building, Chicago 























(Continued from Page 16) 
necessary to hold bar customers. The 
modern hotel is also cutting down on 
food spaces. There'll be smaller dining 
rooms in the future.” 


President William A. Neilson, of Smith 
College, has come to the conclusion that 
the average campus graduate loses the last 
cultural trace of his college career by the 
time he ts 35, cultural disintegration be- 
ginning a decade after valedictory. 


R. E. NEWTON HARVEY, pro- 

fessor of physiology at Princeton, 
believes that living light may be repro- 
duced in the near future. He told the 
American Institute at a recent meeting: 
“This depends upon whether we shall 
ever be able to synthesize the proteins. 
We now synthesize fats, sugars, and 
some of the polypeptids, which are simple 
proteins. It is only a matter of time for 
synthesis of the more complicated com- 
pounds, of which luciferin is a member.” 
Dr. Harvey said the firefly was highly 
economical, since it burned an oil which, 
after being formed again, was ready to 
be reburned. 


Bus competition lopped $9,500,000 
from receipts of British railways in 1928, 
although the latter carried 22,000,000 
more passengers than in 1927. Cheaper 
competing railroad fares explain this 
seeming tllogicality. Freight-train  re- 
cetpts also showed a decline for the year. 


“T ET’S GO! Citizens’ Military Train- 

ing Camps.” We've all seen that 
exhortation stamped by post-office clerks 
on our mail. It seemed innocent enough 
to most of us. But now it appears that 
the word “ military” has annoyed for- 
eigners who have found it on their 
envelopes. The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion’s Committees on Foreign Trade and 
Postal Affairs on this side of the water 
have communicated with President 
Hoover and the War Department. They 
suggest deleting “ military.” 


Wesleyan University now owns Dr. 
Albert Einstein’s eight-page manuscript,’ 
“A New Field Theory,” into which he 
put the results of six years’ concentrated 
work after expounding relativity. The 
original version of that famous doctrine 
the German savant gave to Zionist Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem. 


LONG time ago college glee clubs 

eschewed classical numbers, being 
concerned chiefly with merry quips in 
song and boasting over gridiron victories. 
Remember the smirking soloist who 
cued his fellows for chorusing, “The 
waiter roared it through the hall, ‘We 
don’t give bread with one fish ball,’ sing 
tiddy-i-um”’? Now the U. S. government 
has taken official cognizance of the 
lowly fish ball. It has been classified by 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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i, ourists add to wealth of South 


a it and invest more wealth there 


By motor, rail, ship, plane, millions of people 
yearly visit “Dixie.” 


These visitors bring South probably a billion 
dollars annually. In the six months ended 
April 30, 1929, $300,000,000 was spent in a 
single Southern state. 


The recompense is unmatched pleasure, renew= 
ed health. Many, awakened to the South's 
commercial ascendancy, are repaid by attrac 
tive investments made there. 


Although not everyone goes South with an 
eye to business, all may look South for invest- 
ment opportunities. Sound Southern securities, 
well selected now, are equities in the greatest 
industrial expansion in America. 


+ +¢ WeBank onthe South + + 


A SUGGESTION: “Shares in the South, Inc.” is 
a general management investment company which 
owns a widely diversified selection of the sound, 
attractive obligations of established corporations 
active in the South. Sponsored by Caldwell & 
Company, Southern investment bankers of long 
experience, it offers the means for sharing in the 
South’s growing prosperity as a whole. Write 
today, for complete description. 





























CALDWELL & COMPANY lap 


as eT 
In ‘Ni, | 





Bill i BL 
=e 


Chicago . St.Louis . Jackson — 
New Ovens . Cincinnati — 
Louisville . Knoxville 
Memphis . Houston . Tampa _ 
Chattanooga . Dallas. 
Birmingham . Jacksonville | 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Ine. | 
150 Broadway, New York | 
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Our Service 
to Security Traders 


tenes MERS maintaining margin 
accounts with us expect and receive 
prompt and efficient executions of trading 
orders from our specially trained staff of 


customers’ men and floor brokers. 


conditions and movements are available in 
the form of a daily market letter and spe- 


cial bulletins. 


These facilities are available to any investor or trader 


Your inquiry is cordially solicited 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLIsHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 
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Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 








Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Affiliated with 
GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland Spokane 
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(Continued from Page 18) 
the Customs Bureau as not dutiable 
“as vegetables” under the existing tariff 
act. Why vegetables? Because potato 
flour is used in fish-ball compounding. 


Traveling salesmen to the number of 
500,000 in America contribute more than 
smoking-car stories in the course of a 
twelvemonth. Food distribution figures in- 
dicate that a drummer's average expense 
account is $2,956.25 annually, of which 
$698.14 goes to hotel restaurants. 


DVENT of the “ talkies” has raised 
a new market phase in selling 
American films overseas. British movie 
audiences are objecting to Yankee ac- 
cent, according to John Maxwell, chair- 
man of British International Pictures. 
But Colvin Brown, vice president of 
Pathé Exchange, Inc., counters by as- 
serting that the American vocal idiom 
will become internationally accepted. 
The screen will enforce it through a pre- 
ponderance of Hollywood productions. 
Mr. Maxwell deplores erroneous belief 
that British English is identified in the 
United States as “the haughty accent 
of Oxford and Cambridge.” 


Lost tombs of the kings of Navarre, an- 
cestors of Henry IV of France, have been 
located at the one-time cathedral of Lescar, 
in Basses-Pyrenées. The transept of this 
cathedral collapsed in 1599, and until 
now the royal burial places have been 
unidentified. 


HURCHES should keep out of 
politics, declares the Rev. Dr. 
Caleb R. Stetson, rector of Trinity 
Church, the ancient brown house of 
worship which dispenses a breath of 
calmness at the mouth of Wall Street’s 
hectic funnel in Manhattan. He says: 
“The place of the clergy is not in the 
lobbies of Congress, nor is it their busi- 
ness to stir up party strife. Results of 
such action in the past have been disas- 
trous to the church’s spiritual influence.” 
This was part of an Ascension Day 
pulpit message. 


Myron W. Fuller, assistant at the 
Haverhill (Mass.) Public Library, has 
begun a_ self-imposed twelve months’ 
sentence, to be served in various Massa- 
chusetts prisons, for the purpose of making 
criminals behind bars “book conscious.” 
He will canvass cell occupants, learning al 
first hand how to select volumes for prison 
libraries intelligently. 


| Pyeesed Nancy (Langhorne) Astor's 
recent reélection to Parliament 
pleased the average citizen. over here. 
The vivacious campaigner had a narrow 
squeak, with her plurality cut to 211. 
But in politics a miss is as good as a 
mile. Back she goes to Westminster, to 
add color and genuine earnestness to an 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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“Now He Swings His Crutch... 





"He came to my office in considerable excitement” 


EVERAL years ago I was a bank of- 

ficer in another city,” said Mr. Burdge. 
“I used to buy my paper, every evening, 
from a newsboy whose stand was just out- 
side the bank door. Angelo, we’ll call him. 

“Angelo is a cripple—the result of in- 
juries received when just a child. One day, 
Angelo came into the bank, and to my 
desk, in considerable perplexity. 

“He wanted to know what to do. He 
had saved up a thousand dollars, and he 
was being ‘pestered to death’ to put all 
the money he had into a ‘marvelous op- 
portunity’ that would ‘double his money’ 
in a few months. 

“I knew how Angelo must have worked 
to save that thousand. I told him why he 
simply could not expect safety if he put 
his money into anything so highly specu- 
lative. I showed him why, in his circum- 
stances, he ought to put safety before ev- 
ery other consideration. 

“Finally, Angelo decided to safeguard 
his $1000 by putting it into a thoroughly 
high grade security. Since that time, An- 
gelo has saved and invested steadily; not 
only has he still got his thousand, but he 
has already saved two or three more, and 
is safely launched on an investing career. 
Angelo now swings his crutch up the road 
to independence.” 

In an era of insniinliiie prices and 
widespread speculation, the mature and 
sober judgment of the banker can exert a 
tremendous influence on the safeguarding 
of the investment of literally millions of 
investors. Safety as the cardinal principle 
of investment was never so important. 
An average investor can do nothing 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Clifford S. Burdge, president 
of the North Side Bank and 
Trust Co., Bristol, Conn., tells 
the story of his advice to a 
cripple...and what happened 


wiser than go to his banker, or a high 
grade investment banker, before he 
decides what to buy. 

Good yield, of course, is a highly 
important consideration, although a 
high per cent should never be permitted 
to outweigh the most rigid safeguarding 
of principal. For any investor who has 
several thousands to invest, the question 
of diversification enters—how to spread 
his investment over different types of 
securities. 

Bankers throughout the country, in 
widely separated communities, choose 
from among Straus offerings, both for 





up the road to independence” 


recommendation to their depositors and 
for their bank reserves. Among such 
bonds are seasoned securities from many 
different investment fields—railroad, 
municipal, industrial, real estate, public 
utility, and foreign bonds. From among 
bonds offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 
many thousands of investors have filled 
all their needs for twenty years and more. 

As a help to all who are interested in 
studying the principles of sound in- 
vestment, S. W. Straus & Co. has 
prepared an interesting, easy-to-un- 
derstand booklet, “How to Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguard- 
ing hisfutureshould 
own a copy of this 
booklet. It will be 
sent without charge. 
Write for Booklet 
H-1026 or fill in the 


coupon below. 





Clifford S. Burdge, president of the North Side Bank and Trust Co., Bristol, Conn., for- 
merly bank examiner for the State of Connecticut, is actively interested in the rapid indus- 
trial and commercial development of the prosperous district centering around Bristol. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Straus Buinpincs ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 


INCORPORATED 


In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet H-1026, ‘How to Invest Money.” 


Name 








©1929, by S.W. Straus & Co. 


Address 








City. 
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(Continued from Page 20) 
often dullard assemblage. Lady Astor's 
vote hunting is based upon Yankee go- 
getter method. There is always tempera- : 
ture when she takes the rostrum. Yet 
her persistent success isn’t due to per- 
sonality alone. Cold common sense 
S d V ] backgrounds her oratorical melodrama. 

oun a ue Secretly compounded medicines have 


been banned in Switzerland. Hereafter all 
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:' eal remedial formulas must be revealed to the 
ALUATION of securities by any other ) Swiss federal laboratory in Berne. 
method than that of accepting the current 
market price is an extremely difficult. prob- ERRA firma’s core is a sea of dense 

_: liquid glass on which oceans and 
lem, even for the most skilled accountants. Much . a ’ 

: : continents float and slide, Dr. Reginald 
guess work necessarily enters into an acceptable A. Daly, of Harvard, recently told the 
result. Seismological Society at Fordham Uni- 

. versity. This core is surrounded, he 
Like all good rules, the one above stated has an added, by successive shells, each rela- 
exception. The stocks of insurance companies tively homogeneous but not too sharply 
tibl i ial : ts bounded. The outer shell, forming the 
are susceptible of close valuation by experts. estitl cont, ws in ee dee. 
The reason is that insurance companies operating , i. 
in the United States are obliged by law to file Only one Australian out of four reads 
annual sworn statements with the various State 4| | books, according to the head of New South 

Wales’ public library.“ For the most part 
Insurance Departments which are by far the | | the people get their information from news- 
most complete reports required of any class of | papers,” he has informed Melbourne 
institution, not excepting banks. From these ) University. 
statements it is possible to place an actual value OMETIMES movie fervor gets 
upon the stocks of the companies. 4 astoundingly out of hand. Early 
this summer 3,000 Tyrolean peasants, at 
° * ’ “ ’ 
It follows that the managers of portfolios of 4 Innsbruck, reénacted for a German film 
Insuranshares Trust Certificates know at | | concern the battle of Isle, which won 
‘ call saci f th cak s A the Tyrol its freedom from Napoleon. 
all times the intrinsic value of the securities in Si | A portion of this peosent ghalens vep- 
those funds. Management of Insuranshares trust 4 resented French and Bavarian troops. 
funds is based upon information much more Sake ya a ase 
' ° . . urgeoned. en e melee ended J/ 
complete than can be gathered in connection with Seca” mais A Whe ate 
°,e i 
any other class of securities. ) director was delighted. 
. ° . ' 
Full information will be sent upon request. ) Havana ts erecting a new wireless sta- 








j lion at Tiscornia, just across the bay. It 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 9 have _ — to cover all of 
of NEW YORK q vurope and Sou merica. 


Underwriters and Distributors r WAS the third son of King George 
Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco of England who clasped the ribbon 
of the Garter upon the left leg of Em- 
peror Hirohito, of Japan, in May. In 
return Nippon’s sovereign bestowed the 


2 ° + Grand Order of the Chrysanthemum, 
The F inancial Library Japan’s highest decoration. The British 


GREAT need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- Garter ae wae Prince Henry, 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. | OT aS he is more widely known, Duke of 
The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many | Gloucester. Unlike other British princes, 
investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Worx asks its bank and bond house advertisers he wears a mustache. 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 
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ingly, it is suggested that Wortp's Work readers write directly to the bankers asking Ginger ale, as an American beverage, 
for such booklets as may appeal to them. has increased in sale bulk 70 per cent in 
ten years. Ice cream has scored a similar 

THE INVESTMENT TRUST FROM THE INVES- Edison Company of much interest to investors. by — . 

TOR'S VIEWPOINT, a booklet describing the investment | Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St. Chi- gain; malted milk 63 per cent, and grape 

trust in non-technical language. Offered by Smith, Reed & ‘ago, Ill. a8 32 t 

Jones, Inc., 1404 Chase National Bank Building, New Jutce Je per cent. , 

York. 


INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. A booklet giving 
much interesting information about the life insurance trust 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- service and its possibilities is offered by the Guardian AVAL i x 4 

teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water Trust Company, (Allan B. Cook, Vice-President), Cleve- N sau sepiiaies lieutenant, R . 

company’s plant and operations, with special reference to land, Ohio. Bottoms announces discovery of 

the investment qualities of securities of water companies. + “ Sages Paes 

} nang AY , Re Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, LIVING ON INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS, one of a deposit of natural gas containing 3.6 ‘ 

‘ , a particularly interesting series of booklets considering ; nas # 
various problems of investors. Offered by Caldwell & Co., per cent helium. He has not indicated He 4 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 400 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. . 9 
tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth Continued on Page 24 (Continued on Page 24) 
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VEN a hated enemy 
, was SAFE ..... 





a 

yf HE Crusaders, suffering great privation and loss on the journey, 
crossed Europe into Asia, fired by a holy zeal directed against the 
Saracens, who held Jerusalem. Yet when ambassadors came from the 
hated and feared Saladin to the camp of Richard the Lion Hearted, they 
were in no danger of bodily harm, for they were fully protected by 
documents that prominently bore the seal of Saladin. 


From the proudest emperor to the humblest citizen the seal has ever 
represented a guarantee of good faith and protection. When the seal 
and guarantee of the General Surety Company appear on any invest- 
Identify Safe ment, the investor need have no concern regarding the safety of both 





pane ap ene principal and interest. Back of that seal is a Capital and Surplus of 
‘ . : $12,500,000, and a guarantee that is Irrevocable—Unconditional— 
ments Bearing Generat Absolute. 


Surety Company’s 
Irrevocable, Ironclad 


Cuarantee—backed by Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety’? gives 
Capital and Surplus of complete information and may be obtained by address- 
$12,500,000. ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 


eee —————— 
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red or common stocks. 








Investment Cycles 


Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively 
certain types of investments—either senior obligations such 
as bonds or debentures, or junior securities such as prefer- 
Regardless of changing “fashions” 
in the investment field, however, sound principles demand 
a high degree of diversification. 


Through our originations of all classes of investment secur- 
ities, we can offer to our clients a comp’: <ly diversified 
list, including Municipal Bonds of several sta’ »s, Corporation 
Bonds, Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, Land’: ust Certificates 


and Preferred and Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you in the proper 
diversification of your investment account. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS. New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 




















THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
udvantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
bonds which carry an independent surety company guar- 
antee of payment of principal and interest. Offered by Em- 
Ges, Pane & Mortgage Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave., New 

or! y. 


SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to real estate 
bonds which cre guaranteed as to principal and interest 
and are described in an illustrated booklet. Offered by J. 
A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a booklet showing ten 
reasons for the safety of Electric Power and Light Bonds 
as a basis for investment, is offered by Thompson Ross & 
Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds as 
a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & 
Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill., or 
42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENT STRATEGY: A booklet emphasizing 
the idea of management in the handling of individual 
investment problems. Of much interest to investors. Of- 
fered by William R. Compton Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

HOW TO INVEST MONEY, an interesting and easy- 
to-understand booklet outlining the principles of sound 
investment. Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 


INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving graphic in- 
formation concerning the properties and the investment 
opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas & Electric Securi- 
ties Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


INVESTING IN NORTH CAROLINA PROSPERITY, 
a booklet emphasizing five points of safety in connection 
with investments based on North Carolina industries. Of- 
fered by Home Mortgage Co., Durham, North Carolina. 


BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the position 
of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and financial 
center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 17 South 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PRUDENCE BONDS PROVIDE THE GUARANTEE 
THAT PRUDENCE DEMANDS, a booklet offered by 
— Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York 

ty. 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a booklet 
describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an improved 
type of real estate bonds. Offered by National Union 
Mortgage Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing the 
important features of each security which is held by in- 
vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior St., 
N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Continued on Page 26 





(Continued from Page 22) 
its whereabouts but asserts that the 
deposit is more than twice as rich in 
helium as the U. S. government supply 
at Amarillo, Tex., which has 1.75 per 
cent. Lieut. Bottoms is research director 
for the Helium Company, which con- 
trols a source at Dexter, Kan., with 2.4 
per cent of helium. Helium is the light, 
odorless, and noninflammable gas most 
suitable for use in dirigibles. 


Ludendorff,' former Germ var lord, 
now sixty-four, has become er -f anew 
Munich weekly, "" henschri «ts policy 
is said to be. Semi 't-Free- 

| masonry, and arn w-othe gS. 


IXTY-FIVE _ re old violins, violas, 

cellos, and itrabasses, collected 
by the late Roc 1an Wanamaker, have 
been acquired by Thaddeus Rich, former 
concert master and assistant conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. For three 
years Dr. Rich has been curator of the 
collection. One of the treasures, the 
“Chant de Cygne,” made in 1737 by 
Antonius Stradivarius, when he was 
ninety-three, has been called the most 
famous stringed instrument. 


Gabriele d’ Annunzio has failed of elec- 
tion to the new Italian Academy of thirty 
“immortals.” There is some grousing— 
diminuendo, as becomes grousing in the 
consulship of Il Duce—over failure to 
honor this erratic poet, dramatist, and 
grabber of Fiume. 


ESPONSE to visitors’ insistence 
has resulted in the exhibition, in 
temporary quarters at New York’s 
American Museum of Natural History, 
of the late Carl Akeley’s bronzes of 
African wild life. Eventually these 
bronzes will be placed in Akeley African 
Hall, with his mounted animal exhibits. 
The hall will be the museum’s memorial 
to a great naturalist, who died and was 
buried in the jungle he loved. 


Annapolis midshipmen may now com- 
pete for appointments as Rhodes scholars. 
The Navy Department explains: “ When 
they return they will bring a breadth of 
viston which will tend to maintain our 
right to assert that the personnel of our 
Navy ts second to none in vision, broad 
purpose, and loyalty.” 


HIRTY-SEVEN years ago the 

man on the street was devouring 
details of the famous Lizzie Borden 
murder case, in Fall River, Mass. Some 
nitwit invented a bit of doggerel which 
went, “Lizzie Borden with an ax gave 
her father forty whacks; when she saw 
what she had done she gave her mother 
forty-one.” Lizzie Borden was acquitted 
and is dead; reams have been writter. 
about the cause célébre. Now, in razing 
the Borden barn, workmen have found 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Why is it — 











THAT thousands of bankers, brokers, investment 


firms and corporations pay $1,200 to $3,000 


a year (depending upon location) for DOW, 
JONES—--WALL STREET JOURNAL financial and 


business news via electrically operated news tickers? 


THAT numerous West Coast subscribers to THE 
WALL STREET JOURN AL pay over $300 a year 


to receive their copies more quickly via AIR MAIL? 


THIAT numerous Middle Western subscribers to 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL pay $90 a year 


to receive their copies more quickly via AIR MAIL? 


The Answer 








| 





is found by subscribing to THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL at $18 a year (regular mail). 


The ever-mounting circulation of THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL is convincing proof that it is 


The American Financial Authority 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


published by DOW, JONES & CO. 


44 Broad Street New York 


"Its Circulation Is Billions In Purchasing Power’ 
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HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO 


Investment Securities 


New York 


209 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 
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Rockford, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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Private Wire Connection: with Investment Houses in 


Cable Address *‘Hathrops’’ New York 








$78 Madison Ave. 
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THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES, a pamphlet explaining 
the use of convertible preferred stocks and bonds and their 
place among the securities of individual investors. Of- 
fered by George H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street, 
New York City. 


A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND INVESTORS, a 
booklet describing how the Department of Economics and 
Survey serves investors by furnishing investment me 
free, to individuals and institutions. Offered by A. 
Allyn & Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE, a booklet 
offered by Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FIDELITY SERVICE, a booklet describing the type of 
bonds issued by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Company, 
657 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNT ADMINISTRATION, an in- 
teresting and useful booklet for investors, stressing the 
great importance of definite and systematic attention to 
one’s investments, checking and rechecking from time to 
time to guard against oversight and forgetfulness. Offered 
by W. W. Townsend & Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work of 
various departments and outlining services available to 
customers through these departments. Offered by the Guar- 


anty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New 
York City. 


DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT, a booklet, sree’, by 
Cc. M. Keys & Company, 60 Broadway, New York City. 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attractive 
illustrated booklet giving much valuable information of 
interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & Sons Com- 
pany, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 

DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the form 
of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters on ‘‘Stocks 
versus Bonds as Investments,’’ ‘‘Listed versus Unlisted 
Securities,’’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers Protect Investors,’’ 
and other interesting features. Offered by R. E. Wilsey & 
Company, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of en 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Ch 
cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
are offered by the great public utility interests which the 
Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed circulars will 
be mailed upon request. 


SERVING A NATION, an illustrated booklet telling 
about the Cities Service Organization, and its fiscal agents. 
Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

INVESTMENT REVIEW. a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment is 
offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

INVESTING $10,000 SENSIBLY, a booklet explain- 
ing the features of guaranteed participating bonds as an 
investment plan. Offered by General Surety Company, 340 
Madison Avenue, New York. 





(Continued from Page 24) 
an ax, rusty and time-stained. More 
paper reams are likely to be spoiled, 
though five axes figured at the trial. 


Europe lags behind America in the 
efficiency of tts atr-mail service but still 
leads in airplane passenger service. This 
is the verdict of Clarence M. Young, di- 
rector of aeronautics for the Department 
of Commerce, who made a spring survey 
of conditions overseas. 


HE world continues to make legends. 

Nicholas Roerich, artist and ex- 
plorer, returning after a long and haz- 
ardous journey through Central Asia, 
notes one of them. “In the most remote 
places of Asia,” he says, “Herbert 
Hoover is regarded as a legendary giant 
who feeds all peoples.” When Dr. 
Roerich showed photographs of Ameri- 
can Indians to Mongols they identified 
the red men as long-lost tribal relatives. 


No. 4, Carlton Gardens, has been Lord 
Balfour's London house for sixty years. 
The Earl has put it in the market. Throat 


trouble has made him decide to quit public 
life. He is 81. 


flying, artificially simulated, is 

a new training wrinkle for Army 
airmen at Bolling Field, Washington. 
An observation plane is equipped with a 
canvas canopy enveloping the cockpit. 
In the gloom the pilot has to depend on 
compass and indicators. For safety dur- 
ing tests another pilot, in a second cock- 
pit, sits ready with emergency control. 


Traffic in narcotics is plaguing Egypt. 
Col. Russell, British head of Catro’s drug- 
control bureau, estimates that 500,000 
Egyptians out of 15,000,000 use narcoties 
in some form, spending $25,000,000 an- 
nually to satisfy their craving. 


ged and then vagabond princes do 
turn up outside the leaves of story 
books. Recently, at the spa of Strom- 
berg, a penniless man appeared at a 
dosshouse for tramps. He asked for a 
bed and got it. His papers (verified) 
showed that he was Archduke Franz 
Josef, of Austria, who rates the Al 
manach de Gotha and is a scholar too. 


England’s murders are decreasing “ be- 
cause of the certainty of being found out 
and dealt with,” according to official re- 
port. Americans will read this information 
with a melancholy pang. That “dealt with" 
is to blame. 








Ee 


— 


LOWLY but surely John J. Raskob | 


is liquidating debts of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. But Ameri- 


can campaign costs are a bit more 


modest than the prevailing rate i 

Great Britain. The recent general elec- 

tion there burned up a minimum of 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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National Union 
‘Mortgage Bonds 


For Those Who Demand 
tears down and re-builds overnight, keeping 


Assured Safety 
abreast of advancing times. Her new 44-story 


a ee ONE OF THE outstanding features of 
The builders chose EDISON SERVICE for National Union Mortgage Bonds is the fact 
. that these bonds are suitable for practically any 















Commonwealth Edison 
Company has paid 159 
consecutive divvdendsto 
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power and light supply—indicative also of the 
advancing times, for the old building operated 





itsownelectric plant, This change is significant investor who has a few thousand dollars to in- 

of the trend toward EDISON SERVICE for . “1: ° ° 
} Sacked simpealininien vest as well as for the financial institution that 
h and economy of power supply are requisites. is| seeking safe, productive employment for 





part of its funds. 


Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


| 
Safety is assured by the rigid requirements 
which must be met in creating these bonds and 
by the protection of one of the four following 
rf Surety Companies which irrevocably guarantees 
| 


Invest *@3% with o both the principal and _ of the under- 


lying mortgages or bonds: 








U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
$46,000,000 Maryland Casualty Co. 
| GUARANTEE Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


r Broke you make your next investment send for B al timore 


full information about Security Bonds—which give National Surety Co. 
New York 








you a full6% yield with the utmost protection of prin- i 
cipal—with complete freedom from bother and worry. 

Behind your investment stands the Security Bond & | 
Mortgage Company, with resources of more than | 
$6,500,000. Also, behind each $1,000 you invest, are 
fl first mortgages on more than $2,500 of completed, fee } 


Booklets on Request 
simple property—more than 250% real estate security. 


And on each Security Bond is endorsed the irrevocable N ATIO N AL U N ! 0 N M Oo RTGAG E Co. 


Guarantee of the Maryland Casualty Company, with Baltimore - - Maryland 
Jo \ resources of more than $46,000,000, that Sg a and | 
u 


j interest on each mortgage will be paid in full. You may 
a buy Security Bonds in Resttstonsieen of $100, $500, and M ACKUBIN . G —— & Cc nl 
j $1,000 to mature in 2, 3, 4, or 5 years. Write for further Fiscal Agents Established 1899 


m- | information today. Ask for booklat No. 1 5- 111 E. Redwood Street Baltimore, Maryland 


‘| SECURITY 





















BONDS 
: ] | 
Al- J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 
102 ST. PAUL ST., BALTIMORE, MD. a iii 

00. 

!WILKES-BARRE, PA. WASHINGTON, D.C. WILMINGTON, DEL. | RUDYARD KIPLING 

RICHMOND, VA. CLARKSBURG, W.VA. CHARLESTON, W.VA. Kipling has expressed so much of what the Anglo-Saxon race stands for—what it 
be- hopes to accomplish—that he has a hopeful message to all of us. 
oul Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York 
| The Li 
ion 4 Life of When your time | 3 
th” ee AC.ALLYN*»> COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
is limited 
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cob You can secure time-and-worry-saving 
S B -RAD investment help at any of The National Send for our booklet, 
er y D. VALLERY R OT City Company’s 50 branch offices. “A Valuable Aid for 
pee The absorbing and uplifting story May we make a personal study of your Banks and Investors.” 
or of the “most perfect man who ever investment problems and save you po 
entered the kingdom of science.” valuable hours of business time? sk for 
; 1 Chi New York Boston 
$3.00 at all bookstores The National City Company Philadelphia Siiweskes Minneapolis 


National City Bank Building, New York St. Lo 
Bonds - Acceptances « Short term notes San Francisco 
Doubleday, Doran © Co., Inc. | . : 
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“FISCAL-—- MANAGED” 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


























chance of making money.” 


20 Pine Street 





To make more money 
-wread this booklet 


It will be a quarter-hour well spent when you read ““The 
Investment Trust from the Investor’s Viewpoint.” It 
brushes aside cobwebby speculative ideas ... shows you a 
clear, sane way of investing for profit as well as for safety. 
Barron’s Weekly says of investment trusts: “‘It is prob- 
able that never before in history has the stock-buying 
public been invited to participate in a new development 
in which it had so little chance of losing and such a good 


Financial Investing Co. of New York, Ltd., is an old- 
established investment trust under United States Fiscal 
Corporation management. Its earnings per share in- 
creased 31% in the first five months of 1929. Write today. 


Ask for Booklet D-12 


SMITH, REED & JONES 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 
The Chase National Bank Building 


New York 






































The 
Foundation 
of Fortunes 


Just as the office building that 
reaches high into the skies must 
be built on a firm, lasting founda- 
tion, so must one’s financial struc- 
ture be built solidly on the 
foundation of sound investment. 
Fidelity First Mortgage 6% Real 
Estate Bonds provide the financial 
backing for many of these income- 
producing buildings which we see 
in course of erection and at the 


forthousands of personal fortunes 
that are built to endure and yield 
good returns. 

May we send you a copy of the 
booklet, ‘“‘The House Behind the 
Bonds” which explains why Fidel- 


tion of your investment plans. 


J.U.MEN 


657 Chemical Bldg,, St. Louis 
1177 New York Life Bldg. Chicago 
1} 374 Colorado Nat'l Bank Bldg, Denver 


Send your nam free jet siving teresting 
formation and vital 4,ot shout Advertising. Find out — we p-opare 


~ou at home, in your spare time, 

(tad ecRtot Succenefol eradoatee srerywhere. Tons te Blan 
school. e juates e where. 

have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. ~~ — 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 234-C 3601 Michigan Ave., 
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Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Story of an 
Industry That 
Never Shuts Down 


® 
Sent Upon Request 
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AMERICAN WATERWORKS 


AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Incorporated 


50 Broad Street, New York 





(Continued from Page 26) 
$12,000,000. One item, however, did not 
find its way into three-party debits— 
they haven’t discovered the campaign 
button in England. Not yet! 


So that President Hoover's Quaker 
meeting house, at 13th and Irving St., 
N. W., may not be disturbed on Sunday 
mornings, the Washington Rapid Transit 
Company has rerouted its buses between 
10:30 and 11:45 o'clock. 


HIRTY years ago Richard Hell- 

man came to America from Vet- 
schau, on the edge of the Spreewald, in 
Brandenburg. He has prospered in this 
country, and Vetschau will share in that 
good fortune. For Mr. Hellman has 
endowed the town with $120,000, which 
will yield 50,000 marks annually—more 
than enough to run the hamlet. 


One trillion cubie feet of air make up 
the atmosphere of Greater New York. On 
clear days the metropolitan breathing belt 
contains a minimum of 2,100 tons of dust 
and cinders. Windy days add to the total. 


HEN they played Shaw’s Arms 

and the Man in Prague last season, 
the scene was shifted from Bulgaria to 
Albania. Bulgarians in residence had 
protested against Shavian reflections 
upon their culture and national customs. 
There were not enough Albanians in 
Prague to resent the alteration. 


Last winter's unusual European cold 
damaged many valuable paintings in 
Vienna’s Hofmuseum. Rubens’ Ascension 
of the Virgin developed canvas blisters. 
Titians and Diirers also suffered. 


LACK of good highways and 

streets prevents thousands of 
Americans from owning automobiles, ac- 
cording to students of motor traffic. 
Based on car-ownership ratio which 
prevails in Detroit, Greater New York 
should total more than 1,500,000 passen- 
ger cars instead of 560,000. Chicago 
should have an additional 535,000 cars 
and Philadelphia 360,000. In Detroit 
there is a car for every 3.5 persons. 
First-class pavement is the answer. 


More than 115,000 spectators saw Kil- 
marnock defeat Glasgow Rangers and win 
the Scottish soccer championship cup. 
American football gatherings are not so 
impressive, after all. 

HE most luxurious airplane in the 
world has been manufactured for 
Lawrence P. Fisher, of Detroit. It is a 
custom-built Fokker and cost $100,000. 
Three 400 h. p. Wasp motors give this 
fourteen-passenger ether houseboat a 
cruising speed of 110 to 125 miles per 
hour, and a maximum speed of 150. 
(Continued on Page 29-a) 
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Your income facts 
at a glance 









— EXPENSE REGisre ! 
ae EGISTER 
——}NSOME _REGISTER 
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SECURITY REGISTER 
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HIS new Personal Income Record 

will be sent to you without 
charge. It is a comprehensive record 
for listing your income, expenses, 
and the main details of your security 
holdings — important for tax pur- 
poses, and useful for reference at all 
times. Write on your letterhead 
for At. 








WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
Investment Bonds 


New York—Chicago—Boston—Philadelphia—Cincinnati— 
St. Louis—Milwaukee—Kansas City—Detroit—New Orleans 

















Homes like these 
i 4 _ are back of 


Federal Home Bonds 


Federal Home Mortgage Co. First 
Mortgage Collateral 6% Gold Bonds are 
recommended to investors everywhere 
because of their safety and steady yield. 
They are secured by first mortgages on 
homes and essential business properties 
universally regarded as among the highest type 
of mortgage collateral, and are further protect- 
ed by all the resources of the Federal Home 
Mortgage Co. with assets of over $5,000,000. 
Issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000; may be purchased without the pay- 
ment of broker’s or other fees, and yield 6% 
from date of issue to maturity. 

If you have money for investment you might just 
as well enjoy the safety and 
_ yield these bonds 
afford. They are non-specu- 
lative and are not affected by 
stock market fluctuations. 


Let us send you full informa- 
tion. Write for booklet 15 


“Safety and Steady Income’’ 
RH. A LD CO. 
Graybar Building Ali vi s AAS. York City 
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Order AT ONCE 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 





104,000 Shareholders 


There are Associated Shareholders in every state in 
the Union, in all the Canadian Provinces except one, 
and in 23 other countries. In 34 states there are 
10O or more each, and in II states 1,000 or more 
each. 


The wide distribution of stockholders is (1) evidence 
of the standing of Associated Gas and Electric 
System securities as an investment, and (2) adds 
materially to their marketability. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet ““W™ on the Class A Stock 
61 Broadway New York City 





































Industrial Research Bureau 


Much valuable information is available to business men who wish tu use it in select- 
ing locations for factories, warehouses, or branch offices. This Bureau will gladly 
arrange to have you supplied with literature. There is no charge for this service. 
Please use your business stationery and state which of the following localities 
interests you: 


New England North Atlantic Seaboard Inland Middle Atlantic States 
Virginia and the Carolinas South Atlantic Seaboard Inland South 

Gulf Ports Middle West Southwest 

Pacific Coast States Inland Canada Canadian Maritime Provinces 


South Africa 
These suggestions (or your own special needs) may serve to shape your inquiry: 


Labor . Transportation facilities 

Rail Ocean Inland waterways Great Lakes Airways 
Raw materials at hand—lumber coal iron cotton miscellaneous 
Power—electric coal natural gas Taxes Climate 


Address: INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
244 Madison Ave. THE WORLD’S WORK New York, N. Y. 
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SERVING 
| INVESTORS 


{| A service that starts 
with consideration of 
the 


and then goes into the 


investor’s needs 


market to find securi- 
ties that meet those 
needs has proven prof- 
itable to our clients for 


eighteen years. 


{ We can still serve a 








few more clients who 
wish such individual 


investment service. 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


39 Broadway § New York 

















GARDENING IN CALIFORNIA 
By SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


Pitfalls to be avoided and triumphs to be achieved under 
Pacific Coast conditions. $2.50 at all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc, 


Heaven and Hell 


The most interesting of the 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 
The renowned theologian, philosopher 
and scientist. 632-page book treating of 
the Life after Death sent with- 5° 








out further cost or obligation 
on receipt of . 
By the same author. Divine aidan 5 cents 
ivine Love and Wisdom, 5 cents 
Four Doctrines, 5 cents 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1236 18 East 41st St., New York 
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INPAN ALLEY ditty makers have 
been giving New Jersey the go-by. 

Never in 153 years of existence has this 
state boasted a song. The nearest thing 
to it was “On the Banks of the Old 
Raritan,” the chant of Rutgers Univer- 
sity. But better days are here. A Mont- 
clair composer has come forward with a 
stout ballad. It was heard for the first 
time at a State Chamber of Commerce 
dinner. Anna Case, soprano, launched 
the song amid enthusiasm. 


U.S. Census Bureau returns indicate 
that our population is increasing at the 
rate of 1,400,000 annually—one new 
citizen for every 23 seconds. By 1930 we 
shall have more than thirty times the popu- 
lation of 1790. 


ETROPOLITAN OPERA song- 

birds are succumbing to the lure 
of sound movies. Titta Ruffo, eminent 
baritone, will return to America next 
autumn from Italy to make records. 
He has signed contracts for ten short 
features and two full-length releases, 
which will net him $350,000. He inti- 
mates that other operatic stars are likely 
to follow his example. 


Jesuit priests, 230 years ago, noticed 
that the peninsula of Lower California 
was widening. Now it is believed that 
within a few centuries the east coast will 
unite with many of the small islands. 


Ege the rhythms of her husband, 
Johann Strauss, has caused Adele 
Strauss, his widow, to appeal to national 
pride in Austria, with the hope that de- 
basing Strauss operas may cease. The 
waltz king died thirty years ago; they 
celebrated the anniversary in Vienna 
with a_ prodigious Strauss festival. 
Austria protects musical copyrights for 
only thirty years, while other countries 
safeguard them for fifty. Fledermaus, in 
jazz form, already has been produced 
against Madame Strauss’s protest. 


State troopers in New York made 
55,116 arrests in 1928; 91 per cent of 
their prisoners were convicted. The roving 
police patrolled 5,370,266 miles of high- 
way. Motor-vehicle violations accounted 
Jor 20,649 arrests. 


OM SLICK, INC., means Thomas 

B. Slick, the world’s greatest in- 
dividual operator in oil, one-time mule 
driver, roustabout, and driller. Now this 
Horatio Alger symbol of Indian Terri- 
tory derricks—he first tried to locate oil 
there in 1906—has sold his Mid-Conti- 
nent holdings to the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company for $30,000,000. It is the 
largest transfer of this sort made in re- 
cent years. Slick will rest for a year, 
trying Europe as an interlude. But he’ll 
be back in the oil game very soon. 

(Continued on Page 29-b) 








Guaranteed 
Safety 6% 
and 
VERY Empire Bond issue is created 
upon this set of fixed standards: a 
strong guarantee as to principal and 
interest. Legal for trust funds. Inde- 
pendently trusteed by a large bank or 
trust company. Secured by a closed first 
mortgage on income-earning real estate 
in leading American cities. Yield 53% 
to 6%. 
Make these strict requirements your 
own investment standard. 


Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & ere Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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For investment 


.«e buy and hold 


CITIES SERVICE 
COMMON STOCK 


HE advisability of buying 
Cities Service Common 
stock and holding it forinvestment 
has been amply demonstrated. 
Aninvestment of $2000 at the 
date of issuance, January 1, 1911, 
if all stock dividends had been 
held, would now provide at its 
present yield a yearly income of 
about $3,400 in cash and stock 
—much more than the original 
investment. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
60 Wall Street New York City 
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These Pages 








constitute a Financial Market- 
place—a miniature Wall Street or 
La Salle Street. Here are as- 
sembled the announcements of 
commercial banks and of invest- 
ment bankers from Boston toNew 
Orleans. They offer to readers of 
THE WORLD’S Work a wide vari- 
ety of expert service. We com- 
mend them to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our readers. 
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| NorTH CAROLINA 
j Leads the Union 
in 
Number of 
Debt-Free 
Homes 





You may share 
Her prosperity 





Over 80 percent of her homes 
are free of debt. She leads the 
South in number of mill and 
factory wage earners. In 1927, 
205,604 workers earned $159,- 
812,720. 


| Home Mortgage Company 

Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- 
safety of principal and cer- 
tainty of income. 


All loans are repaid in 
. monthly installments of prin- 





cipal and interest, thus in- 
creasing your security each 
month. 


Write for our five points of 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. 
Ask for booklet WW-8. 


HOME 
Mortgage Co. 


Durham, North Carolina 


























! UTILITy 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
RICHMOND 
DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE 
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(Continued from Page 29a) 
" HAR’S gold in them hills, lad,” 

used to be a potent movie spoken 
title. But, Hollywood admits, the cov- 
ered-wagon motif has lost its appeal— 
at least for the time being. Some of the 
most popular actors in film “ Westerns” 
have abandoned production until the 
public cries for their return. Tom Mix 
and Buck Jones, cowboy stars, are now 
on rodeo barnstorming tours. 


Out of 24,994 students matriculated at 
the University of Parts 6,745 come from 
foreign lands. The Faculty of Law holds 
greatest attraction for outlander “ grinds.” 
Next comes the Faculty of Letters. Ameri- 
can pupils lead aliens in Medicine. 


HEN the Waldorf-Astoria, the 

best-advertised hotel in the world, 
shut its doors at Fifth Avenue and 34th 
Street, in New York, on May first, as a 
prelude to surrendering its site to wreck- 
ers, employees got the entire receipts of 
April thirtieth. It was a gracious gesture 
by the management. There will be a new 
Waldorf-Astoria uptown, in a couple of 
years. But Peacock Alley’s ghost will 
haunt the old location. 


Approximately $800,000,000 was ap- 
propriated during 1928 by domestic elec- 
tric light and power companies for 
extensions and improvements. More than 
twice as much is spent by the industry in 
getting electricity to the consumer as in 
generating current. 


COTLAND YARD still takes its 

reform medicine. Under Com- 
missioner Lord Byng the London police 
never know where lightning may strike 
next. Inspector Ginhoven, one of the 
Yard’s most celebrated sleuths, has 
been dismissed following “leakage of 
information.” Ginhoven is of Dutch 
extraction. Hereafter nobody can be ap- 
pointed to London’s constabulary who 
was not born of British parents. 


An American wage earner’s economic 
status continues to remain higher than 
that of his fellow in foreign countries. But 
the gap between American and foreign 
purchasing power of wages, measured in 
cost of food and shelter, has lessened 
appreciably in three years. 


HEY moved $1,500,000,000 across 
South La Salle Street, in Chicago, 
| a short time ago. Twelve armored trucks 
took the securities and cash from bank 
to bank, at the rate of $4,000,000 a 
minute. And 92 policemen, plus 80 rifle- 
men—the latter posted in office windows 
and on roofs—screened the maneuver. 
Even motion-picture newsreel cameras 
were overhauled to make certain that 
they did not conceal firearms. There 
must have been cursing, loud and deep, 
in the gunman speak-easies that night. 

















Have You 
Ever Considered 
This? 


The person who makes money 
slowly all the time, makes more 
money than the person who 
makes it rapidly part of the time 
and loses it most of the time. 
No substitute leading to finan- 
cial success has yet been devised 
that surpasses old fashioned 
thrift. Even thrift is insufficient 
unless it is coupled with wise 
investment. 


Speaking of wise investments, 
take 544% PRUDENCE-BONDS, 
for example. They are secured 
by conservative first mortgages 
on completed income-earnin 
— they are Gecmenl 

y over $16,000,000 of Prudence 
funds and they are so inherently 
safe that banks, insurance com- 
— and fiduciary institutions 

uy them in large amounts. They 
recognize safety, they demand it 
and they get it in Guaranteed 
PRUDENCE BONDS. 


Our descriptive literature 
will interest you. 
Write for it today. 


gm PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inz. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 


162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
161-10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N.Y. 





= Tear Out and Mal=-——_———— 
W. W. 1450 
THE PRUDENCE COMPANY, Inc. 
(Address nearest office) 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligation on my part 
please send descriptive literature 
about Prudence-Bonds. 


Name 





Address 
































Write today for FREE 64 book, “*THE LAW-TRAINED 
ANT’, which shows how to learn law in spare time through 
. 8. 


the 
lackstone h study course Rrepared by 80 promingy 
authorities, a4 schoo} deans, lawyers, os 
reme Court justices. ination and case of 
. LL.B, degree 
tuition, low monthly terms, ‘Money-Back 
Write for free book today 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, $22": Michican Ave, FAME 














Learn Public 
Speaking 


At home—in spare time—20 minutes s 
day. Overcome ** -fright,’’ gain self- 
confidence, i 


stage 
increase your qi 
aottity. to sway others by effective 
Howto Work Wonders 
institute, 


3601 Michigan Avenue, oi 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CAMPS 








“The present day trend towards specialization influences schools as well as other features of modern life. A 
parent should seek the school which specializes in the particular training desired for the student. The exacting 
standards of college entrance now require their own particular atmosphere and methods. Girls wishing to go to 
college work to the best advantage among others with the same aim. 


If college preparatory work is needed, a parent should find out what proportion of the students in the school 
under discussion really do get into college and whether they: enter institutions of acknowledged standing.” 


Sarah Morehouse Beach, Ph. D., Principal, Roberts-Beach Preparatory School for Girls 














MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 








A Friendly School 
Small Enough to Offer 
Individual Attention. Large 


stp Sees. Enough to be Nationally 
1 


250 Boys. 
,000 per annum. nown. 


Thorough College Preparation 


Address: Station 118 Worcester, Mass. 

















( Accounting — ‘leads Y 


to business success 


PREPARE for good pay and an_ executive 
position. 2-year course trains office man- 
agers, cost accountants, auditors, credit 
managers, treasurers, public accountants. 
Largest college grade school of its type in 
the world. Students. from 15 states. No 
correspondence courses. Successful Place- 
ment Bureau. Men only. High school and 
college graduates. Dormitory accommo- 
dations. Send for free catalog to see what 
accounting offers you. 921 Boylston Street, 
Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


B ntley , School 


\Accounting and Finance 


























Advanced Courses for High 
School Graduates. College 
Preparation, 


Abbot Academy 


Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box D, Andover, Mass. 





Exceptional Opportunities 
in Art and Music. Out- 








For a Century one of New England's Leading Schools for Girls. door Sports. 
S akg 











44 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
New-Church Theological School 


63rd year. Three-year course. College preparation 
desired. Restatement (in Swedenborg) of Christian 
teaching. Interpretation of scriptures for spiritual 
life. University library and lecture privileges; field 
work in parish and settlement house. Correspond- 
ence courses. School opens Sept. 23. Catalog. 
William L. Worcester, President, William F, 
Wunsch, Principal. 








FOR BOYS 14 to 20. EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR 
COLLEGE AND FOR LIFE 


W aa? o———— 7G M 
In the heart of New England (near Springfield) with 
New England standards of character and culture. 


Hundreds of distinguished alumni 


Write jor catalog. Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, 
Box 17, Wilbraham, Mass. 











—— GIRLS 
Mount Ida School 


6 miles from Boston. College preparatory and 
Junior College courses. Opportunities of Boston in 
Music, Art, historical associations. Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Harp, Organ with eminent Boston masters. 
Home Economics. Excellent Secretarial courses. 
All outdoor sports. Horseback riding. Send for 
catalogue. 











\ 1496 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. a 








‘EDGEWOOD | 


A School that Develops Im- 
agination and Initiative 
and Prepares Efficiently for 
College. 





A School in a Unique Setting 
—a School that Appeals to 
Modern Parents Who Want 
Progressive Education for 
their Children. 


For Fully Descriptive Catalog, Address 


E. E. Langley, Principal 
100 Rock Ridge Greenwich, Conn. 


PRAY dé 


Accredited. College Preparatory, o 
General. Secretarial. Arts, Crate, SOUND 


Music, Riding. Beach. All Athletics. Individual 





attention and care ‘‘How-to-Stud 
Happy social life. Ages, 8 to 18. C 


Caliam Gray, Box 18. Stanford, Conn., 
(Near N. Y. C.) 


‘ & SCHOOL FOR 


-ROX BURY 


Sound educational methods have brought suc- 
cess to Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared for college. 


Individual attention and instruction in small 
groups gives the fullest opportunity for each boy. 


Regular and healthful school life. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


A. W.SHERIFF, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 








A School of Home Efficiency 


DINE MANOR ez: 


Secondary 


A Graduate Schoolof — 
DANA HALL 


Higher cultural studies. Emphasis on all subjects pertain- 
ing to management of the home. Country Life. Sports. 
14 miles from Boston. Catalog on application. Address: 
Miss Helen T. Cooke, Box E, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 











The WORLD'S WORK 
tells you the Inside story 


fa Library Complete without 
Kipling Complete ] 











WYOMING 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Valley, Wyoming 
THOROUGH preparation for all colleges and uni- 
versities. Small classes. Sound teaching by ex- 
perienced instructors. Outdoor life free from dis- 
tractions, fuil of interest. Polo, rifle practice, 
mountain trips and athletics under careful super- 
vision. Develops health, mentality and character. 
Christian influence. Limited enrolment. Catalog. 
ULIAN S. BRYAN, Eastern Director 
70 East 45th Street, New York 























SCHOOL INFORMATION 





INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs. Ail Schools in U. S. 
—College Prep., Boarding, Military, Mu- 
SiC, Jr. Colleges, also Camps. Also best 
I Ss. FREE 


s 1 


Cc. 











Bureau, maintained by schools <: 
of 22 years. 
em, Advice. No com- 


missions. Apply 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS ASs’N. 
1211-W Times Bldg. 
N, Y. City, or 
1204 Stevens Building 
CHICAGO 
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Zndowed Sch 
Rich in Traditions, 
Modern in Methods, 
Moderate in Cost. 
Well coached athletics for every boy. Interesting student 
activities. New athletic field. College preparatory and 
General Courses. Special Junior School for Younger Boys 
For catalog address: 
REV. BROWNELL GAGE. Ph. D., Headmaster 
16 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut. 

















CALIFORNIA 


ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 


AL PREP 


miles from Los Angeles, features thorough train- 
ing in scholarship and physical development for 
80 boys. 

The picturesque setting and ideal climate together with the 
splendid equipment and excellent achievement make it the out- 
standing school on the Pacific Coast. 

Junior College. College Preparation. Lower 
School. Music, Athletics, Riding, Swimming, and Golf. 


Address: The Headmaster, Box W, Covina, Calif. 


KENTUCKY 


uUCcCKY 
St INSTITUTE 


Oldest Military school in America 
for Boys 8 to 19. Fully accredited 
all colleges. Tutorial attention. 
R. 0. T. C. Horseback Riding, 
Swimming, etc. Request Catalog 
11 Miles from Louisville 


Box W LYNDON, KY. 





Beautifully situated among 
the orange groves of South- 
ern California, twenty 
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B. . Lake Diacid Club Education Foundation 


Staunton fits for life! 


UNEXCELLED military training and superior academic work 
have given Staunton a national distinction. High stand- 
ards and high moral tone help graduates to succeed—in 
college, business and life. They may enter West Point or 
Annapolis by recommendation. 

Located in the Shenandoah Valley. Alt. 1600 feet. 
Daily exercise in clean, dry, mountain air. Pure moun- 
tain spring water. Superior student personnel. 

Separate equipment for younger boys. Tutorial system. 
Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, and athletic park. 
Fire-proof equipment. Catalog. Box W, Staunton, Va. 


* J y bi a COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., LL.D., President 


i A Master to Each Eight Boys STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
| PEERKSKI LI WEST VIRGINIA 


1833 Military Academy 1929 


Thorough College Preparation. Business Courses. 
$1,500,000 equipment. Address the Principals, 


— Inthe Heart of the Adirondacks — | I* 
Unusual Success in Preparing for College Work 
Modern methods to develop the whole 
boy to maximum possibilities. Work * 
adapted to individual needs Sanutaned 
thru scientific means. 
Emphasison recreation that can be con- * 
tinued thruout life. Winter sports 
i Also junior school with home life on 
separate campus for boys8 to 12. 
Ica A. Flinner, Ed.D * 
Box D. Lake Placid Club, “N.Y. 
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J. C. Bucher, A. M. and C. A. Robinson, Ph.D. mT A Junior College N 2) =a 
Pe ; = mm WAH ° Amidst the mountains of Old 
Box W-3, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. H)1\ Exc usively for Young Women FINE ARTS Virginia in the beautiful 
HI HH} LANGUAGES Shenandoah Valley. State au- 
|||] Sear the famous “White Sulphur Springs." Tae aPUIEVMME| Cultural and) Vocational 
| an irginia Hot Springs. : 
| mountain location. At junction of several INTERIOR DECORATING ragga A ge erg — 
\\| National automobile highways: C. & O. Ry. PHYSICAL TRAINING ao aad SiGe, &: daw high ; 
| i}| bd 100 years tec ey COMMERCIAL ART school students admitted. Golf, fi 
odern rooms and baths. 3 C iding, S ing, bric 
g k 7 nized College Courses with last two years of FASHION DESIGN ce adil we ge | } 
Cc Oo L high sehool, Social training. Ideal: ‘‘Un- DRAMATICS courses desired) address:—Dean, 
selfish Service.’” > Box W, College Park, i 
| aap al aP geen F povnonedll oe my Bay oth od ae |] Conservatory edvantages in Music, Art, and Staunton, Va. : 
amination. Certificate privilege. Accredited N. Y. State anes ally Galnuine. Gok Gaui Oe : We i 
> Regents. Limited to 125 boys. Modern equipment. Catalog. Moderate rate. i rey | GiWom EN 9) i 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster. Box 980, For Information, address: nh ; thd ~ athe JJ) } 
| Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Mt President French W, Thompson, Box W., UU ( 
Lewisburg, West Virginia — - 
CANADA 
r 
LMA COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
| INDIANA Two hours from Buffalo and Detroit on Michigan Cen- ? 
Lake Gleneida tral R. R. Accredited. College preparatory. H. S.,Junior af 
near N. Y. Cit ‘ School (grades), careful oversight, Music, Art, Physical y 
Accredited Coll P. s ee MILITARY ACADE MY ed., Expression, Crafts, Secretarial, Gymnasium, Swim- st 
© one eorlective /reinath oath ming Pool. Moderate rate. Catalogue, : ' 
: cy classes. Outdoor life and sports. Mod- ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE DR. P. §. DOBSON, Prin. Box W. St. Themas, Ontarie i 
4 Sy erate rates 64th year. Also Junior School, T . A : b * . l y 
Catalogs: Uerbert E. Wright, D.D., Pres., | HE growing merican oy 1s eager, impu a PE NN OV Te VANI 4 Bs 
! Box W, Carmel, N.Y. sive and often impatient of home restraint. —+ . é h 

















F ; The well-rounded training at Culver meets i 

No library complete without the situation. Builds the whole boy—men- erst Fi call for Girts i 
Kipling complete tally, morally, and physically. Write The gree f 

Military Aide for full details. en oe See ih 

school and junior college. Conserva- ie 

INTERIOR DECORATION tory. Month of May at Ocean City. f 
UDOR HALL 25-acre campus. All sports, including Riding. Modern ii 

buildings. Connecting baths. For catalog address: f 

INTERIOR: -DECOR Al ION FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Headmaster, u 











e ° Box W, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. {i 
Four Months’ Practical Training Course. —for Girls. Accredited. ad 83 
Also Complete Professional and Design ; 


Courses. Fall Term Starts Oct. 2nd. “College Board’”’ Preparatory. Jun- AND H 
d for C: ‘ : 
Course stasta ntoben Also Home Study | ior College for H.S. graduates. Music, Art, FRAN (KLINS WARSHALL ; 





The N. Y. Sch. a booklet hoa G Riding, Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog: A Widely Rewngutned, ets Priced 4 
e N. Y. School of Interior Decoration reparatory Schoo! i 
578 Madison Avenue ‘= - New York City TUDOR HALL, Box W, INDIANAPOLIS 1200 boys prepared for college in the last 30 years. ; 


Wholesome School life and sports. Unusual equipment 
and location. Experienced Masters. Full program of 


T athletics. Junior School. Catalog on request. 
; NEW JERSEY MARYLAND E. M. HARTMAN, Ph.DO., Principal 


Box 410 Lancaster, Pa. 


PEDDIE £#"||+¢ONALDSON | 




















Emphasizes preparation for College net Board 


ar 
Examinations. Graduates unusuall n Episcopal School on an estate of 180 acres 
y successful in col- ry Ly 
leges. Six Forms, including two grammar grades. = —_— and Washington. Limited to 75 boys, ages on > ool} 


Enrolment limited to 350 selected boys from 30 states. 























Athletics for every bo Gymn: E a is on sound p ion fer College Entrance Board 
running track, 9- hole golf course. 18 Seacy sae t Examinations and on vigorous athletic activity. M = Pa. Distinguished col- ; 
niles from Princeton, Summer ses sion July 15—Aug. 31. 11 buildings with new fireproof lower form house. 28rd lege preparation. General courses. 
co a. Booklet. year. Gymnasium and swimming pool. Address ‘ Yy Wildcliff graduate school. Fine arts, 
' r W. Swetiand, LL. D., Head Box 8 D, High NJ. Rich: 3 . 
9! " ichard W. Bomberger, M. A. Box 38, lichester, Maryland secretaryship, home-making. All sports. 











Golf. Seven Gables, girls 6-12. Mr. and 


_.___ RHODE ISLAND PENNSY L VANIA Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1505. 


MOS ES BROWN W/ tf A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 














A Century-old Sdadd ot In the Open Country, Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia 
Distinctive Character for Boys CHESTNU a to the Individual Needs Complete equipment with Chapel, 
} Strictly coll y' ch Boy by Experienced Masters Library, Dormitories, G mnasium, 
: lower schools, Carefully seoervised sted een = HILL bye established an Enviable College ans Pool and Recreation 
Maincaae quplete equipment. Gymnasium with pool. Recerd. Building. Excellent health recerd. 
jn hee 5 lls Headmaster, 273 Illustrated Catalog on Request. Address 
5 T. R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box W, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 
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tion, President Hoover  vaca- 
tioned for a time in Miami. It 
was there that George Burroughs Tor- 
rey painted the portrait that appeared 
as the July cover of World’s Work. 
Mr. Hoover is the eighth consecutive 
President to sit for the artist’s brush. 
The canvas has since been presented to 
the Union League Club of New York, 
there to hang beside the ones of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and other notable states- 
men who have sat for the artist. 
George Torrey has probably painted 
more famous people than any other 
American artist. Even in his student 
days his work was recognized for his 
fine likenesses and the distinctive poses 
given his subjects. Prominent people in 
European and Amer- 
ican social circles 
sought out the genius 
of his brush. Then, out 
of the blue, came the 
command to paint 
King George of Greece. 
There followed King 
Edward of England 
and Prince Henry of 
Prussia. People flocked 
to his studio; and 
through the years 
have come portraits of 
Charles Evans Hughes, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Elihu Root, George F. 
Baker, “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, George H. 
Doran, Andrew Car- 
negie, Edward E. 
Stotesbury, Lillian 
Russell, and others. 
Mr. Torrey is a New Yorker, de- 
scended from an old Colonial family 
many members of which have led dis- 
tinguished lives. To his graciousness, 
World’s Work is indebted for permis- 
sion to use the portrait of the President. 


Glin. P before the inaugura- 
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NE can’t classify Silas Bent as an 
author or even as a writer; he 
won't have it. Nothing fills the bill ex- 
cept “reporter.” He tells the story that 
his immediate superior on the New 
York Times once called him the best 
reporter in New York. “It wasn’t so,” 
he adds, “‘ but when the word came back 

to me I was immensely gratified.” 
And so “ The Story of the Machine,” 
of which the second part appears in this 
issue of World’s Work, was to him a task 
of reporting and collating rather than 
of pure writing. With the same high 
ideals that he has brought to his profes- 
sion—ideals often foreign to our news- 
paper city rooms—he has written a 
series of articles showing that the 
machine, as developed in our largest 
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George Burroughs Torrey, 
a fine self-portrait. 


industries, has _ liberated 
man rather than enslaved 
him. One need not point 
out that there is a large 
school at odds with such 
a theme. 

Six years ago, having 
labored for such different 
men as Pulitzer, Hearst, 
and Ochs in cities north, 
south, and east, Mr. Bent 
struck out for himself in 
the field of magazine writ- 
ing. Since that time there 
have been many magazine 
articles, two successful 
books—Ballyhoo and Strange Bed- 
fellows—and an interlude of eighteen 
months when Mr. Bent was associate 
editor of The Nation’s 
Business. 

In connection with 
his rather unusual 
name, Mr. Bent tells 
of an epsiode in his 
newspaper days that 
was for him both 
embarrassing and 
amusing. During a 
newspaper controversy 
over the approaching 
Federal Reserve Act, 
his anonymous ad- 
versary took malicious 
joy in signing himself 
“Silas Straight.” 
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REEMAN TIL- 

DEN, son of a 
newspaper editor, was 
born to the trade, and 
he has written for pub- 
lication ever since he learned his spelling. 
One wonders what the august school 
committee thought of the plump little 
pink-cheeked boy, in shorts who sat at 
the reporters’ table and made notes of 
their proceedings for his father’s paper. 
A member of the school committee once 
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Freeman Tilden considers himselj 
a very promising young man wait- 
ing for some deep emotional call. 


——————n 
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Silas Bent—a very 
excellent reporter. 


called him over after a 
meeting and asked him 
what he expected to be, 
when he grew up. What 
could he answer except 
that he would be a writer? 
Mr. Tilden has written for 
World’s Work on several 
occasions, and if present 
plans materialize his name 
will appear more often in 
; the future. He came to us 
womens With a notion that a series 
of articles viewing a small 
city through the eyes of 
several different inhabi- 
tants, men and women in various lines 
of work, would be interesting and in- 
formative. We agreed. The article this 
month is the first of the series. 

His friends in the profession tell 
him that he has a legal mind. This he 
takes to mean a mind that can involve, 
intwist, and complicate everything that 
is, In essence, very simple; to make a 
cause célébre of what, no doubt, should 
be settled by a fist fight behind the 
barn. 

The last thing Mr. Tilden wants to do 
is to give the impression that he is a 
retired writer sitting back to philoso- 
phize. On the contrary, he asserts he has 
not yet started. He says he is a promis- 
ing young man—only awaiting some 
deep emotional call. 
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PEAKING biographically for Our 

Contributors, Henry F. Pringle 
declared himself that abnormality, a 
native New Yorker. Unlike most New 
Yorkers, he was really born in the 
metropolis, and has lived there most of 
his life. But this is not from choice. 
The noise of the city is not music in his 
ears, but just noise. He would prefer to 
reside where there are no crowds, no 
subways, no dirt. He says that the 
nearest approach to heaven he has ever 
seen is Santa Fé, New Mexico, and 
some day he hopes to go west. 

Mr. Pringle’s newspaper experience 
includes staff work on the New York 
Evening Sun, the New York Globe, 
and the New York World. He has 
written two books. One—Alfred E. 
Smith: A Critical Study—was an effort 
to present an honest picture of a 
politician. It caused his friends 
much irritation. Then there was Big 
Frogs, a collection of sketches attempt- 
ing to analyze Americans whose splashes 
have resounded. He is now laboring 
on a critique of Theodore Roosevelt, 
due next fall, and he daily curses the 
invention of the printing press which 
has enabled the written record about 
Mr. Roosevelt to reach such appalling 
proportions. 
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ONE YEAR AGO this month, at a horseshoe table 
in one of the great gold and crimson rooms of the 
French Foreign Office, the delegates of fifteen nations 
signed the Pact of Paris, thereby pledging their 
governments to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

In the year that has passed since this event took 
place, much has happened to improve the outlook for 
world peace. Negotiations of great importance are 
heading up to a conference on naval armaments. 
France and her neighbor Germany are better friends 
to-day than they have been at any time since 1910. 
England has a government committed to an under- 
standing with the United States on matters of sea 
power. Russia has come far enough out of her isola- 
tion to sign the Kellogg Treaty. Turkey and Greece 
have agreed to arbitrate their last budget of left-over 
disagreements. A quarrel of forty-six years’ standing 
between Chile and Peru has been put away in moth- 
balls. 

Most important of all, as a background for these 
developments, the question of war reparations has 
been settled for the first time hopefully by a group 
of hard-headed and imaginative business men at a 
conference in Paris. 


A CHARTER OF PEACE FOR EUROPE. In the 
weeks that have passed since the reparations con- 
ference adjourned, it has become increasingly clear 
that the statesmen and bankers who met in Paris 
have given the world something more than a substi- 
tute for the Dawes Plan. It is not too much to say 
that they have written a new charter of peace for 
Europe. 

To be sure, the experts were called to Paris because 
the Dawes Plan showed signs of breaking down, and 
their first consideration was to provide a schedule of 
Payments which would carry Germany and _ her 
creditors over the critical period of the next few years. 


But they did not stop with a poultice slapped on the 


side of Europe or hustle away when they had patched 
up a brief truce. Out of the remnants of the Dawes 
Plan, out of the proposed amendments to the Dawes 
Plan, out of the discarded hopes of the idealists in the 
Peace Conference ten years ago, and out of the hard 
facts about finance which Europe has subsequently 
learned, they have fashioned a settlement which 
has every chance to prove enduring. 

A definite sum has been fixed at last for the total of 
German reparations. The annual schedule of payments 
has been reasonably scaled down. The controls over 
German finance are discarded. The military occupa- 
tion of Germany is to end. A practicable method is 
provided for commercializing part of the German 
debt, to the great advantage of France as Germany’s 
chief creditor. And an international bank on a far 
grander scale than Napoleon or Talleyrand ever 
toyed with in their most ambitious day-dreams is 
about to be established as a trustee for reparations 
payments. 

These provisions represent much more than an 
emergency effort to tide Europe over a new crisis. 
They are the bold and imaginative thinking of men 
with a flair for facts, a sure sense of the real causes of 
Europe’s economic troubles, and a farsighted deter- 
mination to take great financial problems out of the 
explosive range of politics. 

The next step ahead is ratification of the agree- 
ments reached at Paris by all governments con- 
cerned. The more promptly this step is taken, the 
brighter the auspices for a renascence of good times 
and good will in Europe. 


OWEN D. YOUNG. What manner of man is it who 
can serve a committee of mutually suspicious and 
antagonistic reparations experts as an effective chair- 
man, and then bring to a successful conclusion an 
intricate series of negotiations which call for the 
sacrifice of national pride and the scrapping of billions 
of dollars’ worth of war debts? 
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Owen D. Young is not the sole architect of the 
agreement reached at Paris. In his own modest esti- 
mation other men played equally important parts. 
But he has given his name to a settlement which will 
take its place in history, and he has brought home 
from Europe a reputation for shrewdness, candor, and 
broad vision which is well deserved. For all this he is 
honored. The City of New York has offered him its 
wreath of laurels, the press from coast to coast has 
sung his praises, and a number of prominent Demo- 
crats have tendered him the inevitable nomination 
as their party’s candidate for President. 

Born in 1874 near the town of Van Hornesville, 
N. Y., Owen Young’s first task in statesmanship was 
to strike a happy balance between work and play on 
his father’s farm. His mother saw to it that he had a 
chance to go to school at an academy in a near-by 
town—“I came home every Friday night, and on 
Monday morning my father would drive me back to 
school with a cheese box full of provisions in the rear 
end of the wagon.” 

When he finished school and went to St. Lawrence 
University in the upstate town of Canton it was his 
first ride on a train. He worked his way through 
St. Lawrence and through the law school of Boston 
University, entered a Boston law firm, became a 
partner, dealt largely in corporation law, became 
general counsel of the General Electric Company 
in 1913 at the age of thirty-nine, and chairman of 
the board at forty-eight. 

Tall, spare, loose-jointed, low-voiced, and endowed 
in rare degree with the useful gift of poise, he now 
serves as chairman of the board of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America as well as of the General Electric, 
functions as a director of a dozen other corporations, 
keeps his affection for Van Hornesville, spends a bit 
of every summer at the plow, eschews golf, breeds 
Holstein cattle, collects first editions of rare books, 
gives good advice on occasion to the Democratic party, 
of which he is mysteriously a member, and appears 
in print only when the headlines announce that he 
has been offered some new job, not always taken, de- 
veloping the water power of New York or the eco- 
nomic policy of China. 

It is idle to look for the explanation of a very con- 
siderable genius in this background, but it is possible 
to find in it the essentials of that romantic story which 
has brought America in fifty years from its own isola- 
tion, not unlike Van Hornesville’s, to the center of 
the European stage. 


THE BURDEN OF ARMAMENTS. Though one 
great threat to the stability of Europe has been re- 
moved by the settlement of the reparations question, 
and though the drift of world affairs is unmistakably 
in the direction of peace rather than away from it, 
armaments continue to pile up as if armies and 
navies went on of their own momentum. 

The average man sees the phrase “‘ burden of arma- 
ments” in cold type, and because he never carries a 


gun, harnesses an army mule, or travels on a battle- 
ship the phrase may seem remote to him, hardly de- 
scriptive of his own day-to-day activities at his 
office, in his home, at the wheel of his car, or on the 
golf course. 

It is his check book that carries the burden of ar- 
maments. Four times a year when he pays his income 
tax, and four hundred times a year when he Pays 
smaller taxes, direct and indirect, he contributes his 
share of the financial muscle needed to carry the 
incubus of armaments that sits on the world’s shoul- 
ders. How heavily the burden rests on the United States 
is shown by the fact that armies, navies, pensions, 
and reduction of the war debt cost us three billion 
dollars a year. Actually seventy-one cents out of 
every dollar spent by the Federal government now 
goes to pay for the cost of wars, past and potential. 
It is a stiff price we pay, and the rest of the world 
pays with us, for something no one wants. 

The great obstacle in the way of reducing arma- 
ments to-day is, not the present threat of war or the 
impossibility of finding an acceptable substitute but 
the sheer courage it takes to break through a vicious 
circle of building armaments because the rest of the 
world is building armaments. “We cannot disarm,” 
the average statesman says, “while there is so much 
fear and suspicion in the world.” President Hoover 
turned this phrase around, and came closer to the 
truth in doing it, when he said recently: “Fear and 
suspicion will never slacken unless we stop competitive 
construction in arms.” 

In this level-headed doctrine, plus Mr. Hoover's 
demonstrated eagerness to act on it, his experience 
in international affairs, and the negotiations which 
he and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald have set in motion, 
lies the world’s best hope of relief from the staggering 
cost of armaments. 


THE BRITISH PREMIER. When he first suggested 
coming to the United States to discuss questions of 
sea power with President Hoover, Mr. MacDonald 
told the reporters that such a trip would be not his 
first visit to America but his third. His last visit was 
in 1927. He did not cross the Atlantic then to make 
the conventional British lecture tour or to write a 
book about the strange customs of America or even 
to look around; he came, in his own words, “to fulfill 
a promise to a friend.” This friend was an 83-year- 
old invalid in Concord, N. H., with whom Mr. and 
Mrs. MacDonald had stayed when they first came 
to this country on their honeymoon, more than 
thirty years before. 

It is an incident in character. For devotion to his 
promises is one of Mr. MacDonald’s best-known 
traits. It has been evident at many points in the 
long career that began in a thatched cottage in the 
Scotch town of Lossiemouth more than sixty years 
ago and ultimately took a fisherman’s son into poli- 
tics via journalism. It was devotion to his promises 
and principles that kept Mr. MacDonald loyal to his 
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stubborn pacifism during the war and came close to 
wrecking his career. Rebuked by his own party, 
socially ostracized and howled down wherever he 
tried to speak in England, he was beaten in his own 
district by 14,000 votes in the election of 1918. 

A big rawboned man with a head of curling hair— 
handsome, melancholy, and self-taught—Mr. Mac- 
Donald has won in his time the confidence and 
affection of men like Viscount Haldane and Lord 
Morley. To the stranger the most striking thing about 
him is how little he resembles the average man’s idea 
of a typical British labor leader. It is related that on 
one occasion a fine lady who sat next to him at a fash- 
ionable dinner, noticing his place card, remarked upon 
the striking coincidence of his having the same name 
as “that dreadful labor man.” 

Always a student, something of a philosopher, and 
one of the most traveled men in British politics, Mr. 
MacDonald has given himself an education which has 
won him as much prestige in England as has the vigor 
of his conscience. Men who know him well say that 
if he has two outstanding traits of character they are 
tolerance for personal convictions and fidelity to 
purpose. 

This is a rare combination but a useful one for 
the settlement of such complex questions as sea power, 
cruiser ratios, and the mathematics of disarmament. 


THE SPECIAL SESSION. Washington is not an 
ideal spot for summer work, and this year’s experi- 
ment with a summer session has been like every 
other’s. Mid-July finds Congress adjourned, to escape 
the heat, and its work just about where it would 
have been in mid-February, if we had a rational 
and modern system governing the date when each 
incoming Administration takes command. 

The Constitution provides that the President shall 
not take ofiice until four months after he has been 
elected and Congress not until after thirteen months, 
unless called in special session. The reason for this 
long delay is the fact that in 1787 a stagecoach was 
the fastest means of travel known to man, and a 
considerable period of time was thoughtfully allotted 
for each prospective officeholder to put his affairs 
in order and travel down to Washington in a Con- 
estoga wagon. It is one sign of our traditional care- 
lessness in politics that we retain this system in a 
day of the locomotive and the airplane. 

As a result, we are regularly confronted by two 
equally undesirable alternatives. Either the President 
calls Congress into special session, in which case a 
Washington summer wreaks its havoc on the nerves 
of everyone concerned; or the President waits until 
Congress meets in the second December following 
the election, in which case the unfinished work of Con- 
gress goes over to a “lame-duck session.” 

Five times in the past six years the Senate has 
adopted a bill providing that each newly elected 
President and Congress shall take office in the Janu- 
ary following election instead of waiting over. Each 
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time this bill has been snubbed or defeated in the 
House of Representatives. 

It is high time that the House woke up, realized 
that there is something faster on the road than 


Dobbin, and brought an antiquated system up to 
date. 


BONANZA IN RUSSIA. Henry Ford has signed a 
contract for the sale of 100,000 cars a year in Russia. 
Radio, DuPont, and General Electric simultaneously 
announce the successful negotiation of new agree- 
ments with the Soviets. Trade with Russia is expand- 
ing. It has doubled in the past four years. It is greater 
to-day, despite Bolshevism and all its works, than in 
the year before the war. It will be still greater next 
year. A party of fifty American business men is now 
exploring the possibilities for 1930, on a tour of Russia 
under the auspices of the American-Russian Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This is no soap-box organization 
espousing the millenium. Its board of directors in- 
cludes financiers allied with American corporations 
worth a billion dollars. 

How does trade with Russia thrive despite the 
clash of capitalism and communism? It thrives be- 
cause no theoretical or practical disagreement over 
the control of property or the doctrines of Karl Marx 
can keep 120 million people in the United States, 
producing useful goods, from selling those goods to 
120 million people in Russia who have need of them. 

American recognition of the Soviet government, 
we are told, must wait upon the willingness of that 
government to pay the Russian war debts. This may 
be logical. But why’should the American government 
block, as it has blocked, the sale of Russian securities 
in the United States? Permitting the sale of such 
securities would in no way involve diplomatic recog- 
nition. It would commit the American government to 
nothing but a policy of noninterference. It would, 
on the other hand, facilitate the establishment of 
Russian credit in this country; and lack of credit is 
the one handicap to a further extension of Russian 
trade. 

More trade with Russia means better times for 
American business—and more sanity in Russia. 


“THE TWENTY BILLION DOLLAR LAWSUIT.” 
On the day some weeks ago when the Supreme Court 
handed down its O’Fallon decision, railway stocks 
went skyrocketing in Wall Street. The next day they 
returned to earth. More recently they have mounted 
in a steadier curve. Somewhat the same progression 
marks the first thought, second thought, and after 
thought of the investing public regarding the signifi- 
cance of the Court’s decision. 

Hailed as the ‘“‘Twenty Billion Dollar Lawsuit,” 
the O’Fallon case deserved that title only in the news 
reels. Its importance arose from the fact that this 
was the first time the Supreme Court had ruled on 
a railway valuation fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under its mandate from Congress. 
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In so ruling, the Court has upset the Commission’s 
procedure, which was to appraise the property of this 
small road on the basis of its average cost up to 1914, 
thereby eliminating all increase in “reproduction 
value” since that date. Naturally the O’Fallon road 
wished this increase to be counted. Naturally all 
other railways wanted the same thing. Literally ap- 
plied, the cost-of-reproduction method would add 
some twenty billion dollars to the value of the coun- 
try’s railways. Hence the headline title of the suit. 

The Supreme Court has overruled the Commis- 
sion’s method, but it has not really added twenty 
billion dollars to the valuation of the railways over- 
night. For the Court does not instruct the Commis- 
sion to proceed henceforth on the cost-of-reproduction 
method, but merely to include reproduction value as 
one item. The Commission, either with or without 
the aid of Congress, will have to work out a new 
plan. Meantime rates are not likely to be boosted for 
the shipper; for as the president of the Chicago & 
Northwestern says, “rates are based on what the 
traffic will bear,” and no court can change the mathe- 
matics of that situation. 

It seems likely that the two most important prac- 
tical results of the O’Fallon case will be to encourage 
railways to improve their properties, since they now 
know that some consideration will be given to repro- 
duction costs, and to safeguard a portion of the 
earnings of the more prosperous roads from recapture 
by the government. 


MAKING FOR SAFETY. Delegates of eighteen 
nations meeting in London have given the world a 
new code of safety at sea. It goes to their governments 
now for ratification, carrying the recommendation 
that henceforth all ships above 1,600 tons must carry 
wireless; all passenger ships above 5,000 tons must 
have direction-finding apparatus; all ships above 150 
tons must have signaling lamps; more adequate pre- 
cautions must be taken to safeguard bulkheads, in- 
sure stability, and equip each vessel with life-saving 
apparatus. 

The new code is carefully drawn, with elaborate 
technical provisions, and plainly shows how much 
has been learned from the fate of the steamship 
Vestris. As such, it illustrates once more the fact 
that humanity has a way of turning its disasters to 
some profit. 

The Vestris has given us a more modern code than 
we should have had if she had never foundered. 

The unexpected catastrophe caused by exploding 
X-ray films in the Cleveland Clinic a few months ago 
has resulted in a much-needed survey of hospital 
equipment in every part of the country. 

The explosion of the Naval Arsenal at Lake Den- 
mark in 1926 has led to a new policy of constructing 
great munitions depots at remote spots in unsettled 
districts instead of in the center of populous areas. 

Going back a few years earlier, we can remember 
that the Triangle factory fire in 1911 paved the way 


for an industrial commission which modernized the 
whole safety code of New York state, likewise that 
the Iroquois fire eight years before brought about the 
enactment of the first sweeping legislation requiring 
theaters to be equipped with safety exits and asbestos 
curtains. 

It takes some of the sting out of even the bitterest 
tragedies to know that they may help safeguard the 
future. 


SUMMER READING. Side by side in a metropoli- 
tan newspaper recently there appeared two sets of 
figures. One of them reported that the American 
people eat a billion dollars’ worth of candy annually. 
The other showed that they read one hundred million 
books, exclusive of textbooks used in schools. Both 
sets of figures come from reliable sources. Put them 
together, and you have two elements in a composite 
picture of the hypothetical “average American.” He 
reads one book a year and eats ten dollars’ worth of 
candy while he’s doing it. 

Certainly America’s traditional supremacy in stag- 
gering big numbers, so manifest in most respects, 
breaks down in the matter of filling the average 
man’s library with new volumes. It is difficult to make 
a comparison between different nations in respect 
to the total numbers of books printed annually, since 
figures on this point are lacking; but figures do exist 
regarding the number of separate titles published 


. each year, and here our showing is anything but 


impressive. In the same year in which the United 
States published 10,153 new books, France published 
11,922, Great Britain 13,810, Japan 19,967, Germany 
31,026, and Russia 36,680. In that procession of six 
nations we rank sixth. 

Why the United States should lag behind less pop- 
ulous and less prosperous nations in finding books 
worth publishing and reading is a question which 
has been answered in a variety of ways. It is said 
that the average American reads fewer books than 
the average European because he reads more news- 
papers and more magazines; that he would read more 
books if he had more time; that books are too expen- 
sive (a good biography of a great American costs al- 
most one third as much as a ticket to the Ziegfeld 
Follies); and that there are not enough bookstores 
in the United States (there are less than six thou- 
sand of them) to market a larger production. 

Whatever the merit of these and of other explana- 
tions, the fact remains that a nation with an annual 
income of eighty-nine billion dollars now spends 
something like one third of one per cent on books each 
year. Considering our eagerness for the acquisition 
of fresh knowledge, the profit and diversion to be 
found in a good book, and the number of good books 
offered us each year, we could do better. 


THE TALKIES. What is described as a revolution in 


one of America’s most popular fields of entertainment 
(Continued 2n Page 104) 
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The irrepressible gusto of Count Luckner’s dis- 
linctive personality carries everything before it. 


THE SEA DEVIL'S FOCS’LE 


The Adventures of Count Felix von Luckner 


HROUGH my _ book, Count 
Luckner, the Sea Devil, 
and through the Count’s 
own lectures in this country the 
public has come to know much 
about the titled aristocrat who ran 
away from his father’s castle as a 
boy, went to sea, lived for years the 
rude life of a sailor before the mast, 
became an officer in the German 
Imperial Navy, and finally during 
the World War took an old wind- 
jammer through the British block- 
ade and with it raided Allied ships 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
until the boat was wrecked on the 
coral reef of an island in the 
South Seas. 

But there are many other tales 
he spins of droll events and heavy 
perils at sea. A gifted story-teller, 
he has cultivated a treasure hoard 
of beguiling sea yarns, incidents of 
his own life and tales he heard told 
by old sea dogs in many a fo’c’s’le. 


By LOWELL THOMAS 


They are too good not to be taken 
down, and so I have gathered a 
sheaf of them for the Sea Devil 
to tell on printed page. 
Accompanying him in this coun- 
try is his Countess, very young and 
tiny, blond and pretty. The trial 
of her life, she says, is keeping the 
Count dressed in accordance with 
somewhere near average conven- 
tions. He is inclined to the kind of 
rig he wore during his years as an 
able-bodied seaman. She has a fa- 
vorite, woeful narrative, told with 
a piquant accent which you might 
take for French, although she is a 
native of Sweden: 
“We were just engaged to be 
married, and he came to our house 
in Malmo to meet my parents, who 
were old-fashioned and dignified. 
When I met him at the door I 
nearly fainted. His necktie—you 
should have seen it! It was a huge 
thing, with a knot like your fist. 





It was lacquered a fiery, glistening 
red, and was leather. 

“*That necktie, Felix,’ I gasped. 

““Tt’s a good necktie,’ he ex- 
claimed proudly, as he walked in. 
‘It’s made of leather. It never 
wears out,’ 

“‘T left him there, ran upstairs to 
my mother, and burst into tears. 
‘All is ended,’ I sobbed. ‘Mother, 
I can never marry that man. I 
bring him here to meet my parents, 
and he comes wearing a necktie 
that is an insult. It is painted red 
and made of leather.’ 

“My mother called my father. 
I told him about that terrible tie. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘if you picked a 
man by the kind of neckties he 
wears you would be a fool.’ Then 
he told me to get one of his neck- 
ties and go downstairs and put it 
on Felix. I didn’t think that was 
right. Should I, just engaged, start 
to dress the man—so soon? But 
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People said a steel ship could never float, but the square-rigger 
Eurasia combined successfully a metal hull and the old motive power. 


finally I did what my father com- 
manded. 

“IT took Felix’s tie right off his 
neck and replaced it with a cravat 
of my father’s. Felix looked sad 
when I carried that leather mon- 
strosity away. I still have it— 
locked up. I never let him get his 
hands on it, or he might try to wear 
it again.” 

During his past two years in the 
States the Count has brushed up 


his English a bit, but luckily it 
still retains the highly savored dic- 
tion of the German who through 
the years of his youth sailed on 
ships in every latitude and learned 
the international jargon of sailors 
and the sea. He still leans with un- 
diminished reliance on the priceless 
“by Joe,” which stands for all 
the profanities of deck and fo’c’s’le, 
the substitute he had to learn to 
use, when in polite society the 
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forceful oaths of the sailor came to 
his lips. The phrase has become a 
characteristic symbol for the jolly 
Count; indeed, it expresses in 
brief and figurative form the es- 
sential history of the man of title 
who spent his youth before the 
mast and then became a naval 
officer, a war hero, and a social 


lion.—L._ T. 
The Sailor’s Home 


You know the fo’c’s’le. It is the 
sailor’s home. Maybe you wouldn’t 
think it such a good home, if you 
had to live there. Maybe I wouldn’t 
think so, if I had to live there now. 
But as I look back at my life at sea 
it seems like the best home I ever 
had, better than shining salons on 
big liners, magnificent, expensive 
hotels, or the castles of my ances- 
tors. For in a fo’c’s’le everything 
is natural, and nobody can make a 
mistake through not speaking in 
an aristocratic way and not put- 
ting on aristocratic airs. You can 
just let her rip, by Joe! And many’s 
the time I’ve wished I was still 
there. 

I learned about fo’c’s’les early. 
When I was thirteen I ran away 
from the castle of my father and 
went to sea. That was when I 
dropped my real name and, under 
the name of Phelax Leudige, 
shipped as cabin boy aboard that 
terrible Russian full-rigged ship, 
Niobe. But instead of being cabin 
boy to that devil of a captain, I 
was put to playing chambermaid 
to the pigs.’ 

The fo’c’s’le of the windjammer 
was a black, murky, V-shaped 
room. Above was a skylight so 
coated over that what daylight did 
manage to get in was anemic. At 
night there was a smoky lamp. The 
two walls were lined with bunks— 
ten to a side, in double tiers of 
five each. In the middle, anchored 
to the floor, was the table where 
the sailors ate and where I got the 
scraps they left. From the ceiling 
hung about a hundred stuffed fly- 
ing fish. Those Russian sailors were 
mostly from the great inland 
steppes, where their peasant neigh- 
bors and relations would say you 
were crazy if you told ’em a fish 
could fly. So those sailors were all 
the time stuffing flying fish to take 
home to make their folks gasp. 
They left the eyes in, painted the 
fish with shellac, and stuffed them 











with tobacco. One flying fish stuffed 
like that gives off something more 
than a faint aroma, let alone a 
hundred of them! 

And the porpoise oil—that was 
enough to blast your nose right 
out by the roots, it was so over- 
powering. They oiled their boots 
with porpoise oil, and they burned 
it in the fo’c’s’le lamp. Then all 
the boots were kept standing under 
the table. Forty sea boots. They 
didn’t know what it was to wear 
stockings, and Russian sailors are 
not clean people. And when fifteen 
or sixteen of them were in that 
fo’c’s’le at the same time, then 
it was something. They never liked 
to have water on their bodies. They 
were caked with dirt, but at cer- 
tain times each one had clean 
hands. That was when their skin 
would shed. Those burly old 
bearded sea dogs would peel the 
crusty skin off in strips; and then 
they’d have clean hands. 

About the walls were paintings 
done by the sailors—pictures of 
ships—and some were very good. 
And there were ship models, fine 
ones, hanging with the pictures. 
On the wall, too, were many pairs 
of dirty pants. When the ship 
rolled, the pictures, ship models, 
and pants all would rustle together, 
and the sea boots under the table 
would begin to walk. The timbers 
creaked as the ship labored, and 
loud was the clanking of the anchor 
chain at the bow. On the beam that 
stood near the table were many 
mirrors. Every sailor had his own 
mirror hanging there, for sailors 
like to look at themselves. Those 
mirrors too would shake and 
twinkle as the ship rolled in the 
swell. 


Some Cozy, Some Vile 


That was the fo’c’s’le of the 
Niobe. That was my first home at 
sea on that long, bitter voyage from 
Hamburg to Australia. It didn’t 
give me a good impression of fo’- 
c’s'les, by Joe. But just the same 
it was while I lived there that I 
learned to love the sea. From the 
old Niobe I went from one fo’c’s’le 
to another, some dirty and some 
clean. But no other was as dirty as 
the Niobe’s, and cleanest of them 
all was the fo’c’s’le of the Caesarea. 

We had to roll out at four in the 
morning on the Czsarea, and the 
first thing we did was to sandstone 
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the fo’c’s’le from top to bottom— 
table, floor, walls, and everything. 
After each mess we cleaned the 
dishes, but not the way you'd 
think. We had dry swabbers for the 
knives. We didn’t wash them in 
those days. It wasn’t allowed be- 
cause, you see, the salt 
water would make them 
rusty. We made the 
swabbers out of the 
thread of canvas, and 
each was used only 
once. Each day we 
made three swabbers 
for the three meals. 
It was clean on the 
Cesarea all right; but 
so much cleaning, so 
much work! Sometimes 
I used to sit and re- 
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skippers said, they would make 
the sailors catch cold. Better for 
them to freeze in the icy fo’c’s’le 
than to go from a warm fo’c’s’le 
and catch cold on the deck. I 
don’t know about that—I never 
had one on the Golden Shore. 
Maybe it was the ex- 
pense the old-time 
skippers were thinking 
about and not the colds. 


Sea Chests 


The galley was next 
to the fo’c’s'le, and 
there was a window be- 
tween. Food at mess 
was passed through the 
window, so the mess 
boy didn’t have to go 
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member the stench of 
the fo’c’sle of the 
Niobe, and it did not 
seem so bad—the work 
was so much less, and 
there hadn’t been any of this aw- 
ful, everlasting cleaning business. 
In the Cesarea’s fo’c’s’le only 
two or three big flying fish hung 
from the ceiling, while on the walls, 
besides the paintings of ships and 
the ship models, were pictures of 
sweethearts, mothers, fathers, all 
the family. That’s the way with 
German sailors, and it makes a 
fo’c’s’le seem more like a home. 
Then there was the Golden 


Shore. She was an American ship, 





As a raconteur the Count has won 
the heart of the author’s young son. 


and her fo’c’s’le was what you 
could call cozy. Already in my day 
the American sailing ships, once 
the worst hell of all for sailors, were 
beginning to make life easy at sea. 
In the fo’c’s’le of the Golden Shore 
we even had a stove. On other ships 
stoves were taboo because, the 


Brute strength was 
an asset to a rough- 
and-ready jack-tar. 


juggling hot plates. 
along a stormy deck. 
There were many con- 
veniences on those 
American ships. On 
deck was a donkey engine for rais- 
ing the sails, and that saved plenty 
of back-breaking, by Joe. 

All over the world, in every sea, 
on ships of all nations, if you are a 
sailor you will have a homelike 
feeling in the fo’c’s’le. There is 
always the small snug room, with 
bunks along the wall and a table 
in the middle. There are never 
any chairs; the sailor sits on his 
sea chest. You see them all around 
the table. The sea chest means 
everything to a sailor. The things 
he loves best are in it. He eats and 
works sitting on it. And he sits on 
it when he spins a fo’c’s’le yarn. 

You always meet plenty of cats 
in a fo’c’s’le. Other animals too— 
parrots and monkeys and dogs. 
But mostly cats, for nearly every 
sailor has one. The cats catch the 
mice all right, but ship’s rats are 
too big and fierce. The cats sit 
around the fo’c’s‘le at mess or 
perch on their owners’ shoulders, 
and the men throw food to them. 
At other times you will see the cats 
sitting on the sea chests. It is funny, 
but a cat will sit only on its master’s 
sea chest and not on any other 
man’s. Your cat goes on watch 
with you and sleeps in your bunk. 
You like to have it sleep there, too, 
because it gets into the bunk first 
and makes it warm. That feels 
good, by Joe. 

So that’s the fo’c’s’le, and there’s 
where you hear the best stories. 
It’s a long time since those days 
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To the Count, the sailing ship’s free and easy fo’c’s le, even with 
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its wretched living quarters, still seems the best home he ever had. 


when, a runaway boy, I was a 
common seaman before the mast, 
living the hard life at sea. Yet here 
I am, spinning yarns in a fo’c’s’le 
again. There are the bunks. The 
table is in the middle, and above 
it and under the skylight is a 
bucket of water, swinging as the 
ship rolls. Look at the fine pictures 
of ships that my sailors have 
painted, and the ship models and 
the stuffed flying fish. But it’s 
not the fo’c’s’le of the Niobe, and 
we don’t have to hold our noses. 
Instead we have the fine smell of 
rope and tar, with now and then 
just a little whiff from a flying fish 
that a sailor has not stuffed right. 
So light your pipes and draw up 
your sea chests, and I’ll tell you a 
few stories out of a sailor’s life. 


A Mean Customer 


The Captain of the Niobe was a 
funny old codger, with his goatee 
and his mean disposition. He was 
lame, too. In Chile once he was 
unloading a cargo of cattle. They 
were being driven along a gang- 
way and he was on it. One bull 
got mad, and the Captain had to 
jump overboard. He was crushed 
against the side of the boat and 
hurt his foot. Therefore he limped: 
The home port of the Niobe was 
in Finland, and the Captain was a 
Russian Finn. His name was Peter 
Sundell. The Russian sailors called 
him Perue Sundell, which means 
“Devil.” 

He never talked to the sailors. 
He talked only to the mate and 


to his parrot—and to the mate only 
to give his orders. He used to sit 
on the poop deck, knitting. He 
used to knit stockings and sell 
them to the sailors. The sailors 
had to buy them, or they would 
have a tough life on board. 


Albatross Feathers 


The Captain used to fish for sea 
gulls and albatross too. There 
has been a superstition that it is 
bad luck to kill an albatross, but 
when I was a jack-tar the sailors 
caught the bird whenever they 
could. The tail is wonderful to 
give your girl to put on her hat, 
and the feathers of the breast are 
wonderful for lining ladies’ coats. 
The skin of the feet is wonderful 
for tobacco pouches. You take the 
skin off the feet and dry it, and each 
foot makes a pouch. The beak is 
wonderful, too, for the handle of a 
woman’s umbrella. 

You catch albatross, and sea 
gulls too, with a small triangle 
made of brass or tin. You have 
this on the end of a long line, and 
it has corks which make it float. 
In the middle of it is a piece of meat 
for bait. When the albatross puts 
his big curved beak in the middle of 
the triangle to get the bait you 
give the line a pull, and his beak 
gets wedged. Then you go and haul 
him in. 

The captain had been collecting 
albatross feathers for years. “One 
day I will get married, and my wife 
can make me a feather bed,” he 


said. He had the cabin chock full of 





feathers for that old bed. I don’t 
know if he ever got married, or 
what kind of wife the scoundre! 
could get. 

Somebody told the Captain that 
if you want to live a long time— 
and he did—you should eat eggs. 
Maybe there was something in the 
idea. On shipboard sailors have 
mostly salt meat and beans and 
peas and things like that; maybe 
these don’t have what you call 
vitamins, and maybe eggs do. 


Waiting for Fresh Eggs 


Anyway, the Captain got several 
hens and a fine old rooster, so that 
he could have fresh eggs aboard. 
He said to himself he would have 
maybe three eggs a day and some- 
times six. But he didn’t know much 
about chickens. 

He would be sitting on his poop 
deck, waiting for eggs. Sometimes 
he would hear the hen cackling, 
and he would go running, but there 
was no egg. Weeks passed. 

“By Joe,” he says, “what’s the 
matter?” 

The other cabin boy aboard was 
a Swedish fellow a little older than 
I. The son of a farmer, he could 
tell just when a chicken was going 
to lay, and he and I used to watch 
and wait. The chicken house was 
amidships, and when one of the 
chickens was about to lay an egg 
we would sneak in, pick the bird 
up, and squeeze the egg out. That 
chicken would cackle, and the Cap- 
tain would come running, thinking 
there was an egg. But no. 

“By Joe,” he says, “‘these chick- 
ens don’t lay any eggs!” 

Meanwhile the other cabin boy 
and I would be forward, eating the 
raw egg. No chance to get it 
cooked, for the cook and the mate, 
like the captain, were waiting for 
the time when the chickens would 
begin to lay. 

More weeks went by. “By Joe,” 
said the Captain, “‘that old rooster, 
he’s good only for soup!” So he 
rubbed his stomach and thought 
about rooster soup. 

One day the rooster was perched 
on the spanker. He was sleeping 
and taking it easy, with one leg up. 
Then a little breeze came. Pfff! 
went the sail with a flap, and the 
rooster tumbled off into the sea. 
The Captain saw it—‘‘Oh, my 
rooster soup! How can I get my 
rooster back?” —and came running 
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roaring, 


midships, 
board!” 

The sailors rushed to their sta- 
tions, shouting, “‘Where is the man? 
Where is the man?” 

“It’s the rooster,” howled the 
Captain. “My rooster soup!” 

The men put out the boat and 
went after that bird. Now, a rooster 
can’t swim; and when he falls 
overboard he turns aft end up. 
That rooster was just about 
drowned when we got him. 

“Put him in the pot right away,” 
the Captain said to the cook. 

And so the delightful smell of 
rooster soup went all over the ship, 
and the sailors sniffed. I sniffed, too, 
and I couldn’t help following my 
nose. I watched with my mouth 
watering while the cook boiled 
that rooster in the soup. Then the 
Captain sat in his cabin eating it. 
I couldn’t help hanging around the 
cabin door sniffing. 


“Me Too’’ 


“Phelax, you like chicken?” the 
Captain asked. 

“Oh, yes, Captain. By Joe, I 
like chicken very much.” 

He slapped himself on the 
paunch. “Me too,” he said and 
took another big bite of drumstick. 

When we put into port at Fre- 
mantle, Australia, the Captain 
bought another rooster; and he 
made sure it was a good one. But 
I don’t know how he got along for 
eggs after that, because I de- 
serted the ship and never saw her 
or her captain again. 

Sailors are honest men, but steal- 
ing food aboard ship is all right; 
only sometimes you get caught, by 
Joe! The British full-rigged ship 
North Star put into her home port 
of Plymouth, and the men were 
paid off and went ashore. But I 
didn’t want a stay on shore—I 
didn’t know Plymouth. So I asked 
the Captain if I could stay aboard. 

“All right, Phelax,” he said, 
“you can stay on board. There is 
no work to do; but you can clean 
my cabin.” 
_ The skipper had a big tin of sugar 
in his cabin, and I had to put sugar 
from the tin into his sugar bowl. 
Every day I did it; and filled my 
pockets, too, for sailors don’t get 
Sugar at sea. 

Then one day the Captain looked 


at his tin. “Say, Phelax, you like 
Sugar?” 
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The Dauntless was one of the magnificent clipper ships on the sea in the 
days before the steam tramp freighter put them in the economic discard. 


“No, I don’t like sugar, Cap- 
tain.” 

“Well, by Joe, the sugar is get- 
ting low. Maybe you don’t like 
sugar, but I don’t like sugar any 
more myself. Don’t put any more 
from the tin into the sugar bowl. 
Don’t touch the tin at all.” 

“All right, Captain,” I said. But 
I thought, ‘“‘What is to keep me 
from taking some sugar out of the 
tin anyway?” 

So I took a little, not so much as 
before. But, by Joe, there were 
flies in the tin, and when I opened 
it they flew out. 


Chased Off the Ship 


Next morning the Captain called 
me. “‘Did you take any sugar out 
of the tin?” 

“Oh, no, Captain; I don’t like 
sugar.” 

“Did you open the tin? Phelax, 
did you open the tin?” 

I remembered those flies. I had to 
think fast. ““Yes, Captain,” I said, 
“TI opened the tin. You see, there 
were flies in it, and I had to get 
them out.” 

“You could see the flies?” he 
asked, and I began to edge away. 
“You could see them from the out- 
side, through the tin, by Joe! I 
put the flies in to catch you, and 
now I have, by Joe!” 

I was ready to go, and I ran fast. 
He chased me off the ship. . . . 

When I came to America three 
years ago, on a good-will mission 
for my country, it was on my own 
sailing ship. | was the Commo- 


dore on board. My skipper on that 
voyage was the same Captain Adolf 
Koltzau who is with me now. I 
told you sailors are honest men, 
and he is the most honest sailor. I 
found that out twice—once not 
long since and again many, many 
years ago. 

By Joe, it was funny. 

When I was preparing for my 
first voyage to America since the 
war I was looking for a ship. I 
wanted to buy a craft that would 
sail well, hold her nose in the wind, 
and know how to behave in a bit 
of weather. In Hamburg I was 
looking over a big four-master, 
which the Captain was trying to 
sell me; but I thought his price 
was pretty high. One day the mate 
took me aside. He had heard about 
me, for I was pretty well known. 

“Count,” he says, “the Captain 
is trying to do you in. The ship is 
not worth that much money. It 
is wrong to overcharge, especially 
an officer who did something for 
his country in the war.” 

“You are right,” I replied.‘‘ You 
are an honest man.” 

We were looking at each other. 
His face looked familiar to me, 
and mine to him. 


The Casarea 


“Don’t I know you from before, 
Count?” he asked. ‘Tell me”— 
he was thinking hard—‘‘weren’t 
you on the full-rigged ship Ces- 
area?” 

“The Czsarea, by Joe! Yes; I 
was Phelax Leudige, the boy.” 
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“And don’t you remember me, 
Count—Adolf Koltzau, the mate?” 

“By Joe, yes, I remember you.” 

We stood there looking at each 
other and remembering the Ces- 
area. I knew already that here was 
an honest man, and now I knew it 
all the more. I was thinking about 
prunes. 

I love prunes. I like to eat them 
raw. When I was a sailor boy and 
always hungry, a dried prune was 
to me what a fat worm is to a 
chicken. On all ships I was hungry, 
but on the Czsarea most of all. 
That skinflint Captain believed a 
sailor could have all the nourish- 
ment he needed by tightening his 
belt. Then, when the cook deserted, 
I was made sea cook for a while. 
By Joe, that was good. I could eat 
plenty, and in the galley was a 
big bag of prunes. All day I ate 
prunes. That the Captain didn’t 
like. 

“Phelax,” he said to me, “you 
leave those prunes alone.” 

He was a clever fellow, and so 
he spread a thin layer of sugar 
over the prunes in the bag. Take a 
prune out, and the theft would 
show. By Joe, that was bad. If 
only I had some sugar I could take 
the prunes and spread a new layer. 
But sailors didn’t have sugar at 
sea, and besides, if I had had any 
sugar I would have eaten it. But 
I was a smart boy. I 
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was as honest as he was, and he 
didn’t think I would steal. But then 
he always did have funny ideas. 
And now he thought that dried 
prunes were drying and shrinking. 
Ho, ho! 

The Captain said he was a fool, 
but Koltzau had an_ obstinate 
mind. Whenever he got one of his 
foolish ideas he stuck to it. He liked 
to argue. He was always sure he 
was right, and he liked to prove it. 
The Captain was going around try- 
ing to find out hcw the prunes were 
stolen and how I could have stolen 
them; and all the while the mate 
was arguing with him, proving that 
those already dried prunes were 
drying and shrinking some more. 
And in the end sure enough he 
convinced the Captain that he was 
right about the prunes. 


An Honest Man 


“Phelax,” he said—“ Phelax, 
maybe you didn’t steal those 
prunes. Maybe you are an honest 
boy after all.” 

And so I saw I would be able to 
take some more prunes out of the 
seam in the sack; and, between 
that and the prunes cooked in the 
galley, the sack didn’t last half so 
long as it should have. 

When I met Koltzau those years 
later, I told him about the prunes; 





opened the seam down 
the side of the sack 
with a jackknife, took 
all the prunes I wanted, 
and then sewed up the 
seam again. The prunes 
just settled down, and 
the covering of sugar 
was intact. 


Dried Prunes 


The Captain had a 
good eye. He saw that 
the prunes were lower 











in the sack. “By Joe,” 
he says, “how can it be? 
The sugar has not been 
touched, but somebody is stealing 
the prunes.” He was sure I must 
be the thief but did not under- 
stand how I could have done it. 
Then it was that the mate, Kolt- 
zau, spoke up. “The prunes are 
getting dry, Captain. By Joe, they 
are getting dry and shrinking.” 
He was an honest man. He was 
always thinking that everybody 
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and how we laughed! Later on, 
when I got my ship, the Vaterland, 
I needed a skipper. 

“By Joe,” I thought, “Koltzau 
is just the man. He is a good 
sailor—and an honest man, if there 
ever was one.” 

And so now Koltzau’s with me. 
And whenever we have prunes we 
still laugh, by Joe... .. 





One of my earliest voyages was 
across the Pacific to San Fran- 
cisco. I landed in San Francisco, 
and I said, “So this is America, 
by Joe.” I had always wanted to 
see America because it was the 
home of self-made men. I figured 
I would have to be a self-made 
man because the teachers in school 
all said they couldn’t make any- 
thing out of me. I couldn’t learn 
anything, and they said that I 
would surely turn out to be a bum. 
I kept thinking about that when I 
was working aloft in the rigging or 
coiling rope on deck or listening to 
some accordion player making mu- 
sic on his “squealer” in the fo’c’- 
s’le. I was always thinking about 
how the teachers, when they tried 


to teach me something out of those 


books, said I would be a bum. 

“Phelax,” I thought, “if study 
makes a bum out of you, by Joe, 
you have got to be a self-made 
man.” 

Well, here I was in America and 
I saw the people around—all self- 
made men. 

When I was a boy I read a book 
about Buffalo Bill and how he 
hunted buffalo and fought Indians. 
I admired Buffalo Bill, and I felt 
that as long as I admired a man 
like that I would never be a bum. 
I would be inspired to do great 
things, as he did, and become a self- 
made man, as he was. So when I 
was in San Francisco I asked some 
fellow on the street: “Where is 
Buffalo Bill?” 

And he said, “How the hell do I 


know?” 


Walking the Tes 


I asked other people and learned 
that Buffalo Bill lived in Denver. 
I didn’t know the way to Denver, 
but somebody told me. “I will 
show you a way you never can 
miss,” said he. “See the railroad 
track? That is the road to Denver. 
Just walk the ties, and they will 
take you there.” 

I took to the ties and found 
Denver a long way to go. I walked 
thousands and thousands of ties. 
It is not easy to walk the ties. If 
you watch them they dazzle your 
eyes, they are so endless. It is best 
to walk them at night, when you 
can’t see them so much. It takes a 
special feeling to walk ties. You take 
a stepjust so long, just far enough to 
make every other tie. At first you 
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get discouraged, you find it im- “Well, by Joe!” I said. I had in a lunch room washing dishes, 
possible to walk the ties easily and walked ties for thirteen hundred but that was not a very refined 
| with comfort. But you keep on miles, only to learn that Buffalo place. Then I got a job at one of 
trying. It is as I said to myself Bill was in my own country. “That _ the best hotels. It was the Majestic, 
when I was walking the ties: “Keep is a joke on me,” I thought— on Seventy-second Street and Cen- 
trying, Phelax, keep trying, by though I couldn’t see much joke tral Park West. There I became a 
Joe, and you will learn to walk in those ties I had walked to get to door-knob shiner, and I was in 
the ties.” And I will say this: Denver and the ties I would have contact with the best people in the 
any man, if he tries hard enough, to walk before I got anywhere else. country. I saw them go by while I 
can learn to walk the ties. Years later I learned that Buffalo was shining brass. It was a great 
" Sometimes a brakeman or a fire-__ Bill’s circus had givenashowinmy inspiration. I saw your Vander- 
man let me take a ride on a train. home town of Dresden and that _bilts, your Morgans, your Rocke- 
Or maybe a farmer gave me a ride Buffalo Bill had been a guest atthe fellers, and I said, “By Joe, all 
in his wagon. But mostly it was house of an uncle of mine. The way _ self-made men!” I looked at these 
the ties. I went to the farms along great Americans and 
the railroad and got food. Some- , was convinced that they 
. times I could steal some corn or a had never passed an ex- 
chicken, and sometimes I worked amination. 
for something to eat. In those days, 
twenty-five years ago, there were Self-Made Men 
not so many people in the West 
as there are now. In some places 
the farms were far apart. Then it 
was bad. Hunger is a thing I never 
liked, and I was hungry. Sometimes 
I would have to walk twenty miles 
before I could get something to eat. 


Buffalo Bill’s Home 





And now, twenty- 
seven years later, I 
always stop at the Ma- 
jestic when I am in 
New York. It gives me 
a good feeling to live 
at the place where I 
got so much inspiration, 
and it is wonderful to 
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Five weeks after I started out I spwiy uevicx look at my old door 
ir walked the ties into Denver. “‘By The schooner Alice M. Lawrence was a well- knobs and have a chat 
4 Joe,” I said, “‘so this is Denver, known ship when Count Luckner was a boy. with my successors. But 
4 the home of Buffalo Bill! Now I I hear they are going to 

} will see him, and I will tell him that for me to have seen Buffalo Bill tear my old Majestic down and 

| he is a self-made man and that I, was to have stayed at home and_ run up one of your towering sky- 
too, will be a self-made man.” By kept on with my studies. scraper hotels. So maybe I’ve 

Joe, I felt good. I was only a tramp, Denver is a fine city but far from greeted my old door knobs for the 

: but I felt as great as the Kaiser. the sea. On land I was a bum, but last time. 

: I wondered what would Buffalo on the sea I wasa sailor. I thought— I never did meet Buffalo Bill, 


ey Bill say if I asked him to let me which is the best port to get a although I traveled far and wide 
| ride with him and hunt buffalo ship? And the best port was New and sometimes crossed his trail. 
over the plains of Colorado. When York,nineteen hundred milesaway. Recently I visited his tomb near 
I was walking the ties I kept my That is a long distance to walk on Denver up on the edge of a moun- 
' eyes open, looking for buffalo. I the ties. The way back toSan Fran- tain, where you have a magnificent 
jig didn’t see one, but I thought cisco was not so long, but I didn’t view of the plains, and I made a 
| maybe they kept away from the ‘want to see it again, and thought I donation toward building a monu- 
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railroad because they don’t like might as well see as much as I ment to the man who gave me so 
the looks of the ties. But there could of America, the land of self- much hope when I was a sailor boy 


must be buffalo somewhere, and made men. at sea and a bum on land. I met 
\ 4 Buffalo Bill was just the man to Johnnie Baker, Buffalo Bill’s adop- 
tell me all about them. Shining Door Knobs ted son, and we had a long talk 
I went to his house, and my hand together about the old scout of 
' was trembling as I knocked at the And so I decided to take the the plains. 
door. A woman answered. I don’t _ ties for New York, bumming a ride I am sorry I never had a chance 
think she liked my looks. Maybe whenI could andstealingsomething to tell that great old patriarch of 
she didn’t like tramps. to eat or getting hand-outs at the your last frontier how much he 


I spoke: “Can I see Buffalo farms along the way. A few months did for me in the days when my 
Bill?” later I was in New York. Only _ teachers told me I was sure to be a 
“Maybe, but not here. He is not those Americans realize how great bum. The world could do with a 


here.” their country is who have walked few more such self-made men— 
“When will he come back?” across it on the ties. men of adventure like your Buffalo 
“Maybe next year.” In New York I couldn’t get a_ Bill. 
., Where is he?” ship right away, and panhandling ~FJifo,’s Note—This ts the first of a 
“In Germany. He is with his in New York isn’t so good as ho- series of the Sea Devil's fo'cs'le tales. 
Wild West show in Germany.” boing it in the country. I got a job = The next will appear in an early issue. 











HOW IL DUCE WORKS HIS PLAN 


Liquor Control, Farm Relief, and Other Vexing Problems Faced Mussolini 
When He Persuaded Forty-Two Million People to Accept the Fascist Creed 


By ALFRED PEARCE DENNIS 


Formerly Commercial Attaché, American Embassy at Rome, 
Now Vice Chairman of the United States Tariff Commission 


HAVE known Mussolini, the man, 


Israel, who danced before the people, 
he drama- 
tizes himself 
in public, enacting the réle 
of mighty Cesar or the in- 
domitable Napoleon. On the 
stage he wears a mask, he 
struts, he attitudinizes. In 
private he can be as soft 
as velvet, ingratiating, ex- 
quisitely courteous. One is 
amazed at his plain speak- 
ing, his unaffectedness. In 
public utterances he is a 
dogmatist, but in the inner- 
most recesses of his cave, the 
Chigi Palace, he is elastic in 
thought and feeling. 








Pragmatist 


As to Mussolini's political 
principles—does he have 
any? He has been socialist, 
republican, atheist, pacifist, 
everything that as dictator 
of Italy he is not. He is not 
an opportunist, he is a prag- 
matist. Pragmatism is not so 
much a body of doctrine as 
a method for getting things 
done. The worth of Musso- 
lini’s method lies in the 
success of its application. 
His ideas turn out to have 





both high hat and hatless; on the stage 
and off the stage. Like King David of 





years succeeding the armistice. One’s general impres- 
sion of the black years of 1919, 1920, and 1921 was 
slackness—endless, tantalizing, heartbreaking slack- 
ness. Tens of thousands of soldiers still in uniform 
turned their hands to no 
useful account. Five husky 
laborers were employed by 
the state railways to do 
the work of two men. The 
country swarmed with beg- 
gars. Chaos, disorder, pov- 
erty reigned supreme. Lack 
of coal, lack of bread, worst 
of all lack of discipline. If 
a man had accumulated 
enough to own a modest 
automobile he was likely to 
be assaulted with sticks and 
stones. 

The country was swept by 
a morbid desire to harangue, 
to scribble, to find fault. 
Kick an ant hill and observe 
the agitation of its occu- 
pants. Italy, the great hu- 
man ant hill, had _ been 
grievously disturbed by the 
war. What to do! Every 
mother’s son had ideas or 
germs of ideas. These ideas 
or near ideas clamored for 
expression. 


Chaos Ruled 








Wildly gesticulating dep- 
uties emphasized, scolded, 








a priceless cash value for the 
Italy of his day. It happened 
that Italy in the dark years 
succeeding the war produced 
a man who, striking out along bold and _ original 
lines, rescued the country from chaos and disintegra- 
tion. One asks why a great people wedded to prin- 
ciples of individualism and popular government 
consent to have free institutions set aside at the behest 
of any person or party. The answer is that they have 
chosen the lesser of two evils. We shudder at autoc- 
racy, but mobocracy is worse. Some armies have been 
successful when led by a bad general, but no army 
can be successful when led by a debating society. 

As commercial attaché in the American Embassy 
at Rome the writer lived in Italy through the worst 


When the author asked the meaning of the V 
in the inscription, the Duce replied that it in- 
dicated the fifth year of his dictatorship. 


pointed with scorn, resented 
imputations, branded lies in 
frenzied oratory until Mus- 
solini came along and, like 
Oliver Cromwell ejecting the 
historic Rump Parliament, promptly and effectively 
“put an end to their silly prating.” 

Every man exercised not only the God-given liberty 
to talk but the license to act. One strike after another 
disheartened and demoralized the business enterprises 
of the country. Industries were taken over by the 
workers and operated for the benefit of organized 
labor. I remember the shock of observing the red flag 
of communism flying above the great Fiat motor works 
at Turin. Of course, Italian Labor found itself in- 
capable of presiding over Industry and soon began to 
realize that it was better to be a directed workman 
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drawing pay than to be an undirected boss without 
pay. Even the labor organizations began to split up. 
Individualism gone mad was reflected in the national 
parliament, with its mutually antagonistic factions. 

Factionalism has been the historic weakness of the 
Italians since the downfall of the Roman Empire. 
Italy was split, after the fall of the Empire, into jar- 
ring, contending, rival states. Despotism was the only 
possible government for these contending broods. 
The golden periods in Italian history have been 
associated with splendid despotisms, such as that of 
Lorenzo in Florence, Leo in Rome. 

“Men,” says Mussolini, “are perhaps tired of 
liberty. They have had enough of it. Other watch- 
words exercise a much greater fascination on the youth 
of to-day—order, hierarchy, discipline. The people do 
not want liberty; they want railways, bridges, drains, 
houses, roads, water, and light.” 

The Italians want things. Forty-two million human 
beings are pent up withina narrow peninsula no greater 
in area than the state of California. Mouths to be fed, 
bodies to be clothed. After the sacrifice of the war their 
disillusioned souls longed for the good things of this 
life as they never longed before. Bodies can’t be fed 
and clothed by rhetoric, formulas, abstract theories. 

The Italians are a poor folk set down in a land 
destitute of the prerequisites of modern industrialism. 
Italy produces no raw cotton, petroleum, or copper. 
Her iron resources are strictly limited. Her scanty 
forests have been cut to pieces. The country is without 
navigable rivers. The adjacent seas are but meagerly 
stocked with fish. Not a pound of good steam coal 
has ever been discovered in the kingdom. Italy is the 
least self-contained of all the great industrial countries 
of the world. Italy must look to foreign sources for 
forty per cent of the food she eats, for fifty per cent of 
the lumber and steel used in construction, and for 
practically all the coal, copper, and raw cotton em- 
ployed in her industrial life. 

Considering their slender resources, the Italians 
suffered intolerably in the war. Fully half a million 
robust young men were killed on 
the field of battle. The net direct war 
cost exceeded twelve billion dollars, or 
fully half the direct war expenditures 
of this country. Italy’s total wealth 
at the beginning of the war, estimated 
at sixteen and a half billion dollars, 
compared with our total of two hun- 
dred and twenty billions. 
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Italy’s Plight 


Italy’s note circulation of slightly 
over two and a half billion dollars at 
the close of the war compares with 
half a billion at the beginning. The 
cost of living represented by the figure 
100 at the beginning of the war rose 
to 348 at the end of the war. The 
budgetary deficit, as well as the ad- 
verse trade balance, runs into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

As over against these great sacrifices 
of blood and treasure Italy’s war gains 
appear pitifully small—some barren 
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wastes in northern Africa inhospitable to coloniza- 
tion, some strips of Austrian territory, the valley of 
the Adige, and the Istrian Peninsula with its port of 
Trieste. Even the command of the Adriatic was 
denied through the award of Fiume by an American 
President to the Yugoslavs. 

The central fact in the Italian economy is the pres- 
sure of population on the food supply. Translated into 
other terms, Italy needs more breathing space, more 
elbow room, more natural resources, a coefficient of 
expansion that will correspond to the rising coefficient 
of population. 


Mobilized in Peace 


Can the basic facts of a nation’s economic life be 
altered artificially by government decree? They can, 
says Mussolini, by mobilizing the country for peace 
just as it is mobilized for war. In a way the problems of 
peace are harder than the problems of war. War is 
directed by a common aim; business by diverse aims. 
War means waste; business means saving. It is easier 
to waste than it is to save. Mussolini has created a new 
type of state capable of applying to problems of peace 
the efficiency methods which are applied to problems 
of war. It is something to ask forty-two million people 
to surrender their right to talk as they please, to write 


-as they please, to vote as they please. It is difficult to 


lead men from self-indulgence to work, discipline. 
renunciation. But strong men make strong creeds, 
and strong creeds make strong men. 

On the ruins of democracy Mussolini has built his 
guild state. He finds no fault with democracy where it 
can be worked. It won’t work in Italy, that’s all. 
Being a pragmatist, he discards it as he would a steam 
engine which won’t make steam or a telephone which 
won’t transmit sound. In place of a government by 
the people he has set up a board of directors corres- 
ponding to the General Staff of an army, Mussolini 
being director general of the General Staff. This board 
of directors represents the organized, syndical, or 
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Italian road-making machinery. The huge stone roller is a section of 
a solid marble column unearthed near Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli. 
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The street-cleaning apparatus of many cities 
consisted of a basket and a little brushwood 
lied to the end of a long pole. 


occupational associations of the Italians. 
These associations are the groundsels of 
Mussolini’s guild state. Thus labor, capi- 





The new equipment 
for the whitewings, 
while not the best 
available, is a dis- 
improvement. 
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Poverty rather than backwardness is re- 
sponsible for the primitive farming methods 
obtaining in much of Italy. 


Unemployment in the country has _ been 
reduced to less than one per cent. Eight 
years ago the country was alive with beggars 








tal, the industries, the professions are 

built into the state. Popular government is dead in 
Italy. No man, whether college professor or ditch 
digger, has any choice as to how he is governed, but 
he may enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that his 
destiny as an individual is tied up with the destiny of 
the nation. 


Rescued From Mob Government 


The Fascist doctrine denies the dogma of popular 
sovereignty and in its stead proclaims the dogma of 
the sovereignty of the state. Thus Italy has been 
rescued almost overnight from the bedlam of mob 
government—a government which may easily become 
the most detestable tyranny of all. Under the new 
régime the Italian localities as such no longer enjoy 
representation in the Chamber of Deputies. The whole 
kingdom has been incorporated into a single national 
electoral constituency. Local self-government has 
been replaced by podestas or mayors named by the 
Roman dictator. 

It is one thing to destroy existing institutions and 
quite another thing to construct something better. 
It is one thing to plan the work and quite another 
thing to work the plan. An idea of how the plan is 
worked may be conveyed by a series of little pictures: 


Italy, brought to the verge of bankruptcy by the war with 
an annual deficit of billions of lire, is now on the credit side of 
the ledger, with a comfortable balance of income over outgo. 

The national currency, which had crashed to ruinous 
depths, has been stabilized and now constitutes the keystone 
of public finance. 

Mussolini has called upon the falling water to redress na- 
ture’s parsimony in denying coal to the country. Italy’s in- 
vestment in hydroelectric power has risen by four hundred 
per cent. 


and jobless men. 

Strikes are now unknown in Italy; labor organizations 
having been built into the state, strikers are promptly jailed. 
The labor problem in Italy no longer exists. 

Hundreds of thousands of acres of swamp lands have been 
reclaimed. Great irrigation projects are being put through in 
the island of Sardinia and in southern Italy. all marking an 
advance toward the solution of the country’s bread shortage. 

The Italian merchant marine has been restored to more than 
prewar strength. 

The former Austrian port of Trieste has recovered its old- 
time importance, while Genoa has become the first port in the 
Mediterranean. 

Savings-bank deposits have now attained a figure of $18 
per capita—small in comparison with rich America but large 
in contrast with prewar Italian savings. 

Italy’s vast strides in industrialism are rapidly transform- 
ing the country from a purely agricultural to a manufacturing 
state. 

The swift development of the artificial-silk business in Italy 
constitutes an epoch in modern industrial pioneering genius. 
While it has taken Italy a thousand years to attain a com- 
manding place in the production of natural silk, in the space 
of a decade the country has surpassed all European rivals in 
the fabrication of artificial silk. 

Two billion lire have been put into building operations to 
meet the chronic housing shortage. 

Beggars have been put to work, flower beds set out, schools 
established, highways built, workable telephone systems 
installed. 


Are the People Hapfner? 


So much for some of the tangibles. How about the 
intangibles? Are the people of Italy happier under 
the Fascist régime? Mussolini assures us that they are. 
He spoke more earnestly on this point than on any 
other in a half-hour interview accorded the writer. 
The sole gesture which he made during the entire 
conference accompanied the declaration that he had 
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increased the happiness of his people and would con- 
tinue to do so. 

‘After an absence of five years from Italy,” he 
observed, “you note, on returning, evidences of in- 
creased happiness and well-being. Return to Italy 
five years from now, and you will observe even greater 
changes on the side of human happiness. Even the 
expressions on the faces of our people will have changed 
for the better.”” In making this declaration he passed 
his hand over his face with much the movement of a 
cat washing its face with a paw after swallowing the 
best mouse in the family attic. 


Protected Against Exploitation 


Opinions differ as to the increase in the sum total 
of human happiness in Italy, but the weight of evi- 
dence is on the side of Mussolini’s contention. 

Professor Mortara, the eminent economist, in- 
sists that the Italian proletariat are worse off than 
before the war; but how can that 


his baby, candles for the wife’s Saint’s Day. All this, 
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of course, harks back to the days of feudalism and the 


personal relationship that existed between the feudal 


lord and his retainers. 

The Italian farmers, representing nearly two thirds 
of the population, are better off under the new régime. 
High protective duties on imported foods assure better 
prices for Italian crops in the home market. 

The parvenus have increased both in numbers and in 
the amount of accumulated wealth, though the pluto- 
cratic class can hardly be said to exist in Italy. Indeed, 
there are probably more millionaires of Italian birth 
in New York than Italian millionaires in the entire 
kingdom of Italy. 

The writer recently addressed the annual dinner 
gathering of the Italian Chamber of Commerce at the 
Biltmore Hotel in New York: City. President Gian- 
nini, of the Chamber, whose great fortune has been 
made in American banking enterprises, surveying the 
assembled audience of six hundred and fifty 

banqueteers, remarked, “I can 





be, when Italian workmen are  gmmmmmn 
more continuously employed and 
at higher wages than obtained 
before the war, and when the 
government is alert to enforce 
penalties against social injustice? 
Hitherto defenseless, inarticulate 
people are protected at every 
turn against exploitation. Let a 
tenement-house owner put up 
rents if he dare! Italy possesses 
a class of educated, genteel poor, 
aspiring to wear white collars 
and work at desks. This class has 
probably benefited less from the 
new dispensation than any other. 
Jobs have diminished, applicants 
have increased. Before the war 
there were two applicants for 
every white-collar job. Now there 
are four. The shabby-genteel class, 
consisting of clerks, bookkeepers, 
human cash registers, and human adding machines, 
continues to exist upon what we would consider 
starvation wages. Even the top men in this class, 
such as bank cashiers, responsible for every soldo 
that passes through their hands, average no better 
than fifty dollars a month. College graduates and 
professional people fare hardly better. 
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Vestiges of Feudalism 


It is rather difficult to assess the wages of the servant 
class in terms of cash. The Italians are intensely in- 
dividualistic. Every relation in the human ant hill 
is a personal relation. No job is sought in the govern- 
ment on one’s merits; it must be obtained through 
soliciting the influence of someone higher up. 

Try to sell an article on its merits, and you wind up 
by haggling on a purely personal basis. “Seeing that 
it is you, you may have it for so and so.” One can’t 
hire a servant to do a particular job for a stipulated 
sum. In addition to cash he must receive a retainer. 
Perquisites must be added, such as the benefaction 
of a pair of old pantaloons for the workman, corals for 
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With masklike face Mussolini talks 
with the Spanish ambassador. 
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point out in this audience at 
least thirty millionaires who came 
over to this country in their early 
years as poverty-stricken immi- 
grants. I myself came over as an 
immigrant with no more than a 


hundred dollars in liquid capital.” 
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Nine Italian Millionaires 


I believe I can name offhand, 
out of personal contacts, a ma- 
jority of the Italian millionaires 
in Italy: 


Pirelli—rubber, automobile tires, 
transmission cables. 

Gualino—moving spirit in the Snia 
Corporation (artificial silk). 

Volpi—hydroelectric and shipping 
enterprises, his start having been 
made in the Turkish tobacco trade. 

Agnelli—Fiat automobiles. 

Donegani, brains of the great Montecatini enterprise 
(chemicals of high and low degree). 

Toeplitz—director of the Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
Italy’s greatest bank, interlocking with a thousand and one 
industrial and commercial enterprises. 

Rolando Ricci—lawyer of high degree. Probably the only 
man in Italy who has made a million dollars and more out 
of the practice of a learned profession. 

Florio—wine vendor extraordinary. 

Rossi—the world’s most illustrious vermuth man. 
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When I dwelt in Italy the Perrone brothers had 
come to great estate and had a finger in a multitude of 
industrial pies. They crashed with the failure of the 
Banca di Soonto along with Pogliani, its director. 

Yet clearly the Italians have prospered more in the 
past seven years than in any similar period in their 
recorded history of more than two thousand years. 
The low standards of living in such cities as Naples, 
Foggia, Lecce, Catania, Brindisi would appall the 
average American, but one must remember that the 
poverty of Italy finds its complement in the frugality 
and industry of the people. The Anglo-Saxon starves 
to death where the Italian waxes fat. 
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No attempt can be made here to set down in detail 
the accomplishments of the Facist régime. It is in- 
teresting, however, to visualize Mussolini up against 
two of our toughest domestic problems—farm relief 
and liquor control. 


Increasing Wheat Production 


The Italian agrarian problem may be elucidated in 
terms of wheat. Alimentary paste made of wheat is 
the pivot around which the Italian dietary problem 
revolves. The central fact in the economic life of the 
country is the pressure of population on food supply. 
Italians must depend for more than one third of their 
daily bread upon foreign sources. The quantity of 
imported wheat—amounting yearly to say $150,000,- 
000 in value—accounts for fifty per cent of the 
country’s commodity trade balance. One would say 
that the Italian agrarian problem is easy of solution. 
And it is, if the Italians are willing to pay the price. 
The Italian wheat problem is ours turned wrong side 
out. 

Roughly speaking, Italy is a country with a 
paucity of natural resources and an abundance of 
cheap labor, while ours is a country of abundant 
resources and dear labor. 

On the surface Mussolini’s wheat problem seems 
simple in comparison with ours. Raise the Italian 
wheat tariff by a dollar a bushel, and the Italian farmer 
will need no further incentive for growing wheat. 
In America it is a question of how to deal with a sur- 
plus; in Italy how to deal with a deficit. Our problem 
would be solved by moving farmers from the land to 
the city; the Italian problem by moving townfolk 
from the city to the farm. Our problem is how to raise 
the price of wheat and keep down production; the 
Italian how to increase production and keep down 
price. 

Our difficulty is overproduction. The penalty for 
overproduction is lowered price. Excess production 
breaks the domestic market. We reclaim swamps, 
irrigate semi-arid lands, perfect farm machinery, and 
thus produce more wheat. In so doing we increase the 
weight of surplus wheat which hangs like an incubus 
over the market. We thus work at cross purposes, 
pursuing objectives that are at once antagonistic 
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and mutually destructive. But in truth Mussolini's 
objectives are just as contradictory, antagonistic, and 
mutually destructive as our own. He would at once 
raise the birth rate, increase the wheat harvest, re- 
valuate the lire, reduce the cost of living. But you 
can’t ask for more children, more bread, dearer money, 
and cheaper commodities all at the same time any 
more than you can ordain a rise in grain prices to suit 
every farmer, a fall in food prices to suit every house- 
holder, a rise in wages to suit every laborer, a drop in 
commodity values to suit every buyer. The economist 
knows of no magic whereby these beautiful and desir- 
able ends are to be secured at the bidding of govern- 
ment. Still, the great Italian pragmatist is making fair 
headway increasing Italy’s bread supply. 

As a result of Mussolini’s “battle of the wheat” the 
crop output has risen from 170,000,000 bushels in 
1924 to 229,000,000 bushels in 1928, with sowings for 
the present season three per cent greater than the 
five-year average. 

Mussolini’s appeal for larger families has made a 
profound impression. “‘If,’”’ he declaims, ‘‘the popula- 
tion decreases we cannot become an empire. We be- 
come a colony. That is why I am helping agriculture, 
why I favor rural communities, why I do not wish 
industry around Rome, why I permit in I taly healthful 
industries pertaining to agriculture and the sea.” 


Immoderate Drinkers of Wine 


Despite Mussolini’s dictum the perverse birth rate 
is obstinately falling instead of rising in Italy. Plentiful 
food and a rise in the birth rate go hand in hand. 
The great upsurge in the British population at the 
time of the industrial revolution coincided with the 
importation of cheap grain from America. You cannot 
put an import tax of seventy-five cents a bushel on 
wheat, a deficiency product, without raising the price 
thereby. 

Mussolini has had a free hand in carrying out 
his agrarian problem, but he has had to pay and pay 
heavily for his achievement. He is up against funda- 
mental economic laws which can neither be sus- 
pended nor repealed by executive fiat. 

Now as to Mussolini’s program for liquor control. 
Mussolini contributes the first novel and piquant 
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Although the typical Italian peasant uses bullocks and a primitive wooden plow, much 
as his ancestors did for centuries before him, he does not demand farm relief. 
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suggestions about liquor control that I’ve heard in 
five years. 

The Italians, unlike the Russians and Finns, are not 
hard drinkers of hard liquors. Without being drunk- 
ards they are immoderate drinkers of wine. The drink 
problem in Italy is fundamentally an economic prob- 
lem. 

Approximately eight and a half million acres of 
land are given over to vines, or more than half of the 
total vineyard acreage of all Europe. France, standing 
next to Italy in point of acreage, has less than half the 
amount of land in vines. But France, with less than half 
the acreage, produces more than double the amount 
of wine. 


Low-Class Saloons Are Shutting Down 


And another point: While France exports more 
than two hundred and fifty million gallons of wine, 
Italy on balance imports more than twenty-seven 
million gallons. That is to say, with the enormous 
acreage devoted to vine culture the Italians on balance 
must needs import twenty-seven million gallons to 
supplement their wine resources. 

“Do you not,” I asked the Italian dictator, “agree 
that the enormous acreage given over to vine culture 
is a serious economic drain?” 

“T am personally dry,” Mussolini said, “in a coun- 
try overwhelmingly wet. Our people drink too much 
for their own good,” he commented, quoting a string 
of figures as to production, consumption, imports. 
“Our national consumption of wine approximates a 
hundred liters [twenty-six gallons] per capita, but as 
the women and children drink but little this means a 
per capita consumption of more than two hundred 
liters for the men. The enormous acreage in vineyards 
brings little or no gold into the country, since the bulk 
of our wine, unlike that of France, is not produced for 
export. 

“Italian wines are heady, running about twelve per 
cent alcohol. Our people who drink in their homes 
or in cafés belong to the type of moderate drinkers. 
Heavy drinking in Italy is associated with the com- 
mon saloon, where no food is served with drink. Fre- 
quenters of these low saloons, such as chauffeurs, 
muleteers, pick-and-shovel men, drink to excess. I 
am aiming to reduce the consumption of wine by that 
element of the population which uses it to excess. I 
see no logic in penalizing other classes of our popula- 
tion who use wine in moderation. We are cursed in 
Italy by the low-class saloons, and I intend to do away 
with them—but gradually. When a complaint is made 
about a particular saloon I close it, and from my 
edict there is no appeal. I have closed twenty-seven 
thousand saloons in five years; give me time, and I will 
close them all.” 


Will the Regime Go On? 


“T deal with the drink question by making haste 
slowly rather than by attempting to change inveterate 
national habits overnight. In this matter of closing 
saloons I am fortunately not compelled to solicit the 
approval of either the saloon keeper or his clients. 
All that belongs to the dark ages of democracy from 
which we have now happily emerged.” 
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No ifs, no buts, no cant and caution are to be 
detected here! 

Characteristic American comment on the Fascist 
régime runs about as follows: 

First, “Mussolini has done a whale of a lot for 
Italy, but he’s pulled some rough stuff which we 
Americans wouldn’t stand for a minute.” 

Second, ‘‘ Mussolini has done great things, but sup- 
pose some wild-eyed chap puts a bullet through him— 
what then? Won’t his régime go down like a house 
of cards?” , 

Commenting on this latter observation, Mussolini 
believes or affects to believe that his Fascist state is 
built on permanent foundations. He tells you quietly 
of what he expects to accomplish in the next five or 
ten years, speaking with the utmost assurance. 

The Fascist government, according to Mussolini, 
is a great machine that having been set up is now 
capable of being run by leaders bred to the task. The 
big three at the time I discussed the matter with 
Mussolini were Volpi, Federzoni, and Turati. In- 
telligent Italians with whom I talked believe that 
Mussolini could retire without vital shock to the 
structure of his government or slowing down the 
process of its administration. 

The American view that we would not tolerate 
Mussolini’s strong-arm methods in this country is cor- 
rect. We accept democracy as the final word in govern- 
ment, and it is upsetting to our complacency to find 
forty-two million people rejecting political principles 
which are to us sacrosanct. “One of the greatest pains 
to human nature,” comments Walter Bagehot, “‘is 
the pain of a new idea.” 


The Minority Speaks Its Mind 


Mussolini tells us that there is room in Italy for 
Fascists and non-Fascists but none for anti-Fascists. 
Thousands of Italians whose views differ from those of 
Mussolini are living in exile, shorn of property, posi- 
tion, citizenship. One of these, Salvemini, a former 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, sums up the 
situation in these caustic words: 

“Casual visitors to Italy, in the presence of a great 
moral tragedy, find that the trains run on time and 
thank God for Mussolini. They do not ask themselves 
if justice, if liberty, if human dignity also run on time. 
Justice, liberty, the guaranty of human dignity—these 
are also public services in civilized countries. Perhaps 
the casual visitor who pays attention only to the 
punctual arrival of the trains thinks that the Italian 
people is so degraded that it is not worthy of having 
good public services of a moral nature. Or else he 
himself is so degraded as to be able to appreciate only 
public services of a material nature.” 

Government by an all-wise and _ all-benevolent 
despot is ideally the best form of government—but be 
sure that your autocrat is all-wise and all-benevolent! 
Mussolini is giving the Italians what their bodies and 
souls yearn for. He would be a perfect success if he 
were also giving them self-government, freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of the press. 
All of which recalls Sarpi’s merciless epigram on Pope 
Leo X: “‘Leo would have been a perfect pope had 
he been able to combine with his many fine qualities 
some interest in the affairs of religion.” 





LEARNING TO FLY 


By CHARLES GILBERT REINHARDT 


Sound training to-day is the only possible foundation for sound aviation to-morrow. There are not enough 
people in the United States able to fly a plane to make the aviation industry a big industry, even if every one of 
them could afford to buy a plane. There are more than a hundred commercial plane factories in the country; and if 
training were to go on only at the rate of the past, it would be ten years before there would be enough flyers in the 
country to absorb the possible output of planes and motors. Training, therefore, has to be made sound and safe, 
and it is for that reason that all the great aviation companies of the country are bending their efforts toward teach- 


ing the country to fly. 


The demand is here. Both boys and girls want to fly, and thousands of them will do it. My advice to every one 
of them, however, is not to do it at all unless they have the money and inclination to get a complete and sound 
education in flying. It will not do merely to learn to take a plane off the ground and bring it back again, trusting to 
experience to complete the course. Experience on that foundation too often ends abruptly. 

Flying carried on, on a sound and sensible basis, is as safe as any other fast means of transport, of personal 
amusement, or of profitable occupation, and I regard sound education of our youths in the art of flying as one 
of the greatest responsibilities I have in aviation —C. M. Keys, president, Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc. 


UESTION any group of school- 
boys to-day concerning their 
plans for careers, and the 
majority will invariably 

answer: “I want to fly.” 

Among the younger boys this 
will express the full scope of their 
ambition. The older ones may 
add that they hope eventually to 
advance from the piloting of air- 
craft to technical or administrative 
positions in the growing industry. 
But they all regard aviation as the 
doorway to a career 
which offers the glamor- 
ous prospect of romance 
combined with quick ma- 
terial success; and they 
are eager to enter it. 
However laggardly adult 
America may be in rec- 
ognizing the possibilities 
of commercial aero- 
nautics, there can be no 
doubt that the newer 
generation is enthusiasti- 
cally and aggressively 
air-minded. 

The entrepreneurs of 
aviation in its modern 
stage of development 
appear to regard this 
enthusiasm with ap- 
proval. Aircraft produc- 
tion, they say, is limited 
to-day not so much by 
absence of demand as by 
shortage of sufficiently | 
skilled personnel to de- 
sign and construct the 
quantity and type of 
planes needed. Soon, 
they add, it may feel 
seriously the lack of 
sufficiently skilled and 
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the finished product on commercial 
routes. At the present time posi- 
tions and careers are open to thor- 
oughly trained men in_ both 
branches of the industry. How long 
this may continue few will say, 
although the majority believe that 
the demand will expand rather 
than decrease. But—and on this 
they are insistent—the big oppor- 
tunities are not for the partly 
trained and the inexperienced. A 
course of ten or twenty hours in 
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the air should enable a student to 
fly, but it won’t assure him immedi- 
ate financial returns in aviation. 
Long and arduous training from 
that point on is necessary; and on 
the character and extent of the 
training depends the quality of his 
success. If aviation offers all that 
the schoolboy visualizes in the way 
of a career, the offer is open only 
to those who are prepared. 

These opportunities may be 
broadly classified under three 
heads: operation, engi- 
neering, and administra- 
tion. The first includes 
the actual flying and 
servicing of planes and 
offers jobs for pilots, 
engine and airplane me- 
chanics, airport workers, 
and the like. The second, 
concerned with design 
and production, demands 
aeronautical engineers 
familiar with the prin- 
ciples of both aircraft 
and internal-combustion 
engines; computers, air- 
port engineers, drafts- 
men, and others of like 
training. The third class 
represents the business 
phase of the industry 
and promises openings 
to executives and work- 
ers in aircraft factories, 
to men of general com- 
mercial and financial ex- 
perience, to airport 
managers, traffic agents, 
advertising and pub- 
licity men, and salesmen. 

Naturally many of 
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experienced pilots to fly 


Since the war the parachute has been so developed 
that now it is relied on as a perfected safety device. 


these activities merge, 
but virtually all are 








alike in one aspect. They require 
solid and often specialized training 
on the part of the man who would 
succeed. In this, of course, com- 
mercial aviation differs from no 
other vocation. 

Despite its youth, aviation now 
offers many opportunities for train- 
ing in its peculiar re- 
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the highest type of civilian pilot- 
ing but often for positions in the 
engineering and administrative 
branches of the industry as well. 
In some aspects the courses ar- 
ranged by the Army and the Navy 
are similar. Appointment as a fly- 
ing cadet in the Army is open to 
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The Navy trains a limited num- 
ber of young men annually for 
commissions as ensigns in the 
Naval Reserve or as second lieu- 
tenants in the Marine Corps, with 
designations as naval aviators. 
Applicants for the course must be 
between the ages of 18 and 26 and 

in good physical con- 





quirements. The boy 
who can invest both 
time and money in 
education may rise 
more quickly to an im- 
portant position than 
the one who works 
his way up through 
actual experience, but 
the door swings open 
to both. 

Consider, for ex- 
ample, the methods 
available for training 
as a pilot. These are 
numerous and open to 
almost any ambitious 
youth with the neces- 
sary mentaland phys- 
ical equipment. He 
may, if he has the 
proper educational 
background, enroll in 
Army or Navy courses 
for instruction in both the theory 
and practice of aviation. Lacking 
that training, he may enlist in the 
Air Corps of either service and, un- 
der certain conditions, obtain flight 
instruction. He may study at one 
of the many flying schools located 
throughout the country which offer 
both ground instruction and actual 
experience in the air. He may join 
a flying club composed of air- 
minded youths who combine their 
resources to purchase a plane and 
hire a competent instructor. He 
may secure employment at a flying 
field as a mechanic or other worker 
and in time obtain either paid or 
free instruction from pilots on duty 
there. 
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Joining the Army 


Of these methods one of the most 
interesting is the course offered by 
enrollment in the Army as a flying 
cadet or in the Navy as a student 
naval reserve aviator. Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh and many other 
famous pilots are graduates of such 
courses. Because of the thorough- 
ness with which they are conducted 
they equip men, not only for re- 
serve or regular commissions and 
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An OX-5 motor of wartime vintage under inspection. A 
Slyer’s life may depend on familiarity with his power plant. 


enlisted men of the regular Army, 
members of the National Guard 
Air Corps, members and graduates 
of the R.O.T.C. units, and civilians. 
Applicants must be between the 
ages of 20 and 27; must have com- 
pleted several years of college work 
or be able to pass an examination 
based on such training; must pre- 
sent evidence of good character; 
must be in excellent physical condi- 
tion and unmarried. If accepted, 
they receive eight months’ training 
at a primary school and four 
months’ instruction at the ad- 
vanced flying field at San Antonio, 
Texas. The complete course re- 
quires approximately 250 hours in 
the air and includes theoretical and 
ground training as well as actual 
flying. 

Throughout his training period 
the flying cadet receives base pay 
with rations allowance, uniforms, 
and necessary equipment. Upon 
completion of the course he is dis- 
charged from the service with a 
rating as an airplane pilot and a 
commission as second lieutenant in 
the Air Corps Reserve. Many re- 
main on active duty in the Army, 
but these appointments are limited 
by available appropriations. 





4 dition, and must have 
a minimum of either 
_ three years’ college 
, training or its equiva- 
lent. 


Pensacola 


Ground- school 
courses covering the- 
oretical aviation sub- 
jects are also to be 
had in a number of 
universities; and 
those applicants 
whose qualifications 
are highest after com- 
pleting the course are 
sent to a Reserve 
Aviation Base for pri- 
mary flight instruc- 
tion in training-type 
seaplanes. After that 
and a period of thirty 
days’ active duty to determine 
adaptability, they are eligible for 
eight months’ advanced training at 
the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Florida. 

Here they receive about 200 
hours of flight work in both sea- 
planes and landplanes. At the con- 
clusion of this training the student 
takes a professional examination 
for his commission. During his 
training period the student is en- 
listed and receives pay and allow- 
ance. Many graduates remain in 
the service, while others return to 
civilian life. For them, as for 
graduates of the Army course, 
there is at present a demand on 
the part of air-service operators 
seeking well-trained pilots, en- 
gineers, and administrators. 

The youth who lacks college 
training may often acquire aviation 
training as an enlisted man in the 
Navy. Those who qualify for it go 
first to a Navy training station; 
then, after competitive examina- 
tions and elimination tests, to a 
ground school. This course com- 
pleted, they take six months’ 
training at sea aboard an aircraft 
carrier and proceed to Pensacola 
for flight training similar to but 
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At almost any good flying school one sees eager young students, men and women, waiting their 
turn for instruction. Practically all the famous flyers of the day have been in similar shoes. 


less extensive than that of naval 
aviators. Completion of the course 
wins the flying rating of chief avia- 
tion pilot or aviation pilot, first 
class, and assignment to active 
flying duty with extra pay. Splen- 
did pilots are developed among 
those who survive the many elimi- 
nation tests and win the coveted 
wings. 

The civilian flying schools are 
easier to enter and less rigorous in 
their training. Throughout the 
United States such schools offer 
courses costing from $100 up for 
flight instruction. Before enrolling 
for a course in a private flying 
school, however, the prospective 
student should determine exactly 
what type of pilot he plans to be- 
come. 


Four Classes of Pilot 


The Department of Commerce 
in licensing airplane operators rec- 
ognizes four classes: private pilots, 
industrial pilots, limited commer- 
cial pilots, and transport pilots. 
At present the private pilot must 
have a minimum of ten hours’ solo 
flying and may not carry persons 
or property for hire. The industrial 
pilot must have a minimum of fifty 
hours’ solo flying. He may carry 
goods but not persons for hire in 
licensed aircraft. The limited com- 
mercial pilot must have at least 
fifty hours of solo flying and may 
carry both goods and persons for 
hire. Wl.en carrying passengers, 
however, he must remain within a 


limited area specified in his license. 
The transport pilot must have 200 
hours or more of solo flying, may 
carry both goods and passengers 
for hire, and under proper condi- 
tions may give flight instruction. 

As this is written the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has completed 
standards by which civilian schools 
will be officially rated as to the 
adequacy of their course, the suita- 
bility and airworthiness of equip- 
ment, and the competency of 
instructors. The classification rec- 
ognizes three groups: flying schools, 
ground schools, and combined 
ground and flying schools. Both 
flying and ground schools are rated 
as schools for private pilots, for 
limited commercial pilots, or for 
transport pilots. A given school 
which has the necessary instruc- 
tion facilities and equipment may, 
of course, accept students for any of 
the three courses. A certificate of 
approval will be issued after appli- 
cation has been duly made and in- 
spection has satisfied Department 
of Commerce representatives that 
the school meets all the conditions 
required for its particular rating. 
Both ground and flying instructors 
in approved schools must hold a 
rating from the Department of 


Commerce qualifying them for 
such work. 
Minimum curriculum require- 


ments are also established for each 
class of school. A school for private 
pilots must give the student a 
minimum of 18 hours’ total flying 
time, of which 10 hours is dual and 


8 hours solo. The school for limited 
commercial pilots must give a 
minimum of 50 hours’ total flying 
time, of which not less than 15 nor 
more than 25 shall be dual and 
check time, counting toward the 
flying experience required for a 
license. Each graduate must also 
have solo experience in flying two 
types of planes other than those 
used for primary and dual instruc- 
tion. 


Ground-School Requirements 


The school for transport pilots 
must give a minimum of 200 hours’ 
total flying time, of which not less 
than 35 nor more than 50 shall be 
dual and check time and, as such, 
count toward license requirements. 
They must receive training also on 
cabin planes, loaded to normal ca- 
pacity, and acquire 10 hours’ solo 
experience in night flying. 

Ground-school requirements de- 
mand that the private pilot’s course 
include Air Commerce Regulations, 
aviation engines, theory of flight, 
and nomenclature, construction, 
rigging, maintenance, and repair of 
airplanes. In the limited com- 
mercial pilot’s ground school more 
hours must be devoted to these 
studies, and a course in aerial 
navigation and meteorology is 
added. The transport pilot’s ground 
school must devote still more time 
to the studies listed and add a 
course in aircraft instruments, radio 
and its use in aeronautics, and 
parachute care and use. The two 

















last-named schools must also sup- 
ply shop practice on engines and 
planes under the supervision of 
ground instructors. All three must 
give instruction in recovery from 
stalls and spins prior to the first 
solo and must maintain such a 
standard of ground and flying in- 
struction that ninety per cent of the 
graduates who apply for licenses 
pass satisfactorily the Department 
of Commerce tests. 

Obviously the $100 flying schools 
cannot give courses as thorough as 
these. At present a number of 
cchools of excellent standing are 
cffering ground courses with 20 
hours in the air for approximately 
$600 and courses with 50 hours’ 
training for about $1,200. These 
prices supply a fair indication of 
what costs may be expected in 
schools holding Department of 
Commerce certificates. The charge 
for a transport pilot’s course will 
naturally be proportionately higher. 


Colonel Lindbergh’s Advice 


In connection with the high 
standards established by the new 
ratings, a statement by Colonel 
Lindbergh is most interesting. 
“There are,” he said, “‘many 
schools which advertise that they 
will teach a novice to fly an air- 
plane. Some of them give the 
course for $100, usually turning 
out the student as a finished pilot 
after about ten hours in the air. 

“Ten hours of flying will not 
make anyone a pilot, and $100 
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LEARNING TO FLY 


will not buy a good course in train- 
ing. The man or woman who wishes 
to become a pilot should be pre- 
pared to spend at least $500 for 
the training, and some agreement 
should be reached whereby the use 
of a plane for practice may be ob- 
tained after the course has been 
completed. 

““A great many serious aviation 
accidents occur because of pilots 
who are turned out of cheap 
schools, without sufficient ex- 
perience to meet emergencies.” 

Flying clubs offer a slower and 
far less certain method of entering 
aeronautics as a profession. Usually 
such clubs are composed of mem- 
bers who pool their resources to 
purchase a plane and hire a licensed 
instructor. Since they lack the dis- 
cipline and regular hours of the 
school, few professional pilots come 
from their ranks. Certain aviation 
enthusiasts are now urging legisla- 
tion under whose provisions the 
government would donate planes 
and supply instructors for desig- 
nated flying clubs. The effect of the 
measure, they maintain, would be 
to build up a large reserve cf 
pilots who might be drawn upon 
in national emergencies, and to 
encourage air-mindedness among 
the adventurous young men and 
boys throughout the country. 

Obtaining instruction in return 
for work performed at an airport is 
also an uncertain method, although 
the boy who works as a mechanic 
and at the same time receives flight 
training is acquiring a well-rounded 
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education in aviation. Youths eager 
to enter aeronautics as mechanics 
can obtain the necessary training 
in trade schools or, less frequently, 
in aircraft factories and will un- 
doubtedly find increasing oppor- 
tunities for employment as_ the 
industry expands. 


Breaking In the Novice 


In a typical flying school, flight 
instruction is blended with ground 
studies. The student, after passing 
a rigid medical examination and 
enrolling, is assigned to an in- 
structor who is usually with him 
through the entire course. His first 
venture into the air will follow a 
detailed talk by the instructor, 
during which the control system, 
power plant, and instruments are 
explained and tried out. On this 
hop the student gets the feel of 
flying. He may also get his first ex- 
perience with one of the controls, 
preferably the rudder bar. On the 
second flight he may handle the 
stick; on the: third, rudder and 
stick together. During his first few 
hours in the air the novice learns 
taxiing, take-offs, climbs, turns, 
spirals, glides, landings, and other 
fundamentals. 

Throughout that period his in- 
structor first manipulates the con- 
trols to show how it is done, then 
requires the student to repeat the 
maneuver, remaining ready to as- 
sume immediate control if the inex- 
perienced pupil gets the plane into 
a dangerous position. In many 
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At ground school, which a student attends before he ever goes up as a flyer, he ts taught, under the 


supervision of experienced mechanics, lo assemble and rig several different types of airplane. 
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training planes the pupil and 
teacher can talk to each other 
through communication sets while 
flying. The majority of instruction 
planes are equipped also with 
“safety sticks” at the student’s 
seat. If for amy reason a novice 
grips his controls too hard and will 
not relinquish his hold, the in- 
structor, by this device, can make 
those controls inoperative and fly 
the plane himself. In a school con- 
forming with the Department of 
Commerce rating regulations, the 
student is also taught to recover 
from stalls and spins and 
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private pilot and the industrial 
pilot obviously are hampered in 
earning a livelihood until they 
have acquired more hours of ex- 
perience in the air. The limited 
commercial pilot, who carries pas- 
sengers within a restricted area and 
engages in dead-load transporta- 
tion, crop dusting, and the like, 
may make a base pay of about $40 
a week plus $5 for each hour in the 
air, after a preliminary five “free” 
hours. The young transport pilot 
may make $50 base pay with $5 
more for each hour over five in the 
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by the Department of Commerce. 
The Department requires appli- 
cants for mechanics’ licenses to 
have at least two years’ experience 
on internal-combustion motors, one 
year of which must be on aircraft 
engines. Applicants for airplane 
mechanics’ licenses must have at 
least one year’s actual experience 
in servicing aircraft. 

Aeronautical engineers are re- 
cruited principally from among 
graduate civil, electrical, and me- 
chanical engineers who have spe- 
cialized in subjects related to 

aviation. Many schools 





to use a parachute before 
he flies alone. 
Somewhere between his 
fifth and eighth hour in 
the air the pupil should 
be able to solo. Generally 





he is not informed of this 
test in advance. The in- 
structor, having noted a 
good performance, will 
step out of his seat after 
landing practice and say, 
more or less casually, 
“That was fine. Take it 
around yourself.”” Then he 
watches his pupil’s work 











are now including such 
subjects in their curricula 
for the benefit of students 
who contemplate careers 
in the new industry. 


Curricula 


Quite a number of uni- 
versities and technical in- 
stitutions, among them the 
California Institute of 
Technology, Harvard’s 
Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, the 
Massachusetts Institute of 








from the ground, noting 
errors and offering ad- 
vice after each practice 
landing. 

Reviews, check-ups, further solo 
flying, and such instruction in acro- 
batics as is necessary to avoid acci- 
dents consume the remainder of a 
twenty-hour course. The student 
may learn wing-overs, figure eights, 
loops, vertical turns, cross-wing 
landings, precision landings, fish 
tails, and the like. In the longer 
courses are included cross-country 
flying, landing in strange fields, 
navigation, piloting of various 
types of cabin planes, and other 
advanced work. In service schools 
military maneuvers, with great 
emphasis on formation flying, are 
added. Constantly there are check- 
ups and reviews, until the twenty, 
fifty, or two hundred hour course is 
completed and the student is 
qualified for whichever type of 
license he may be preparing to 
acquire. 


What Can Pilots Earn? 


The compensation for flying va- 
ries in accordance with the amount 
of service performed and the ability 
and experience of the pilot. The 
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A girl student at Farmingdale, Long Island, is 
given instruction in the wherefores of an aileron. 


air. The transport pilot of long 
experience receives more generous 
compensation. In mail and other 
operations he may receive, in addi- 
tion to his base and flight pay, 
double compensation for night fly- 
ing. Mail pilots can make as much 
as $10,000 a year, but such rewards 
come only to the most experienced, 
who count their hours in the air by 
the thousand and who include in 
their duties night flying over diffi- 
cult country. 

These rates are, of course, ap- 
proximate. They vary the country 
over, according to local conditions 
and the nature and hazards of the 
work. This applies also to skilled 
and experienced mechanics on 
both engines and airplane struc- 
tures, whose wages range roughly 
from $40 to $65 a week. Manufac- 
turers and operators say they 
obtain many men for such employ- 
ment from the ranks of former 
Army and Navy Air Corps enlisted 
men, although actual shop and 
trade-school experience is a val- 
uable asset. Like pilots, experienced 
aviation mechanics are licensed 


Technology, Stanford Uni- 
versity, the University of 
Michigan, and the Univer- 
sity of Washington, have 
received generous grants from the 
Guggenheim Foundation for re- 
search and for the establishment of 
practical instruction in aeronautical 
engineering. It is anticipated that 
the institutions offering these stud- 
ies will enroll, in addition to the 
students taking their full college 
training there, many prospective 
aeronautical engineers who have 
prepared elsewhere for the older 
forms of the engineering profession. 

Naturally the courses vary in 
different institutions. The course 
leading to an aeronautical en- 
gineering degree at one Eastern 
university may be cited here to il- 
lustrate the wide range of subjects 
involved. This course, incidentally, 
with the addition of several purely 
naval topics, constitutes the pre- 
liminary ground-school training for 
student Naval Reserve aviators. 
It assumes a minimum of three 
years of college work on the part 
of the student before enrollment. 
General engineering training is, of 
course, essential in the case of those 
who are preparing for careers as 
aeronautical engineers rather than 








as naval or civilian pilots. The 
following subjects indicate the 
scope of the courses: 

Aerodynamics; including the me- 
chanics of the airplane, vibrations, 
moment of momentum, moving 
axes, the mechanics of air motion 
and their application to lift and 
drag, and the stability and control 
system of the plane. 


Necessary Fundamentals 


Aircraft construction and equip- 
ment; including methods used in 
constructing airplanes, tools, es- 
timates of costs, general theory of 
design, calculation of stresses and 
performance, methods of main- 
tenance, theory of propeller design, 
theory and operation of airplane 
instruments, and weight tables and 
analyses. 

Aerology; including formation of 
clouds, nature of the winds, their 
cycles and relation to aeronautics, 
local forecasting, and map reading. 

Physical chemistry; including 
work in physics and electricity 
and the application of the general 
principles of the electric and mag- 
netic circuit in the generation, 
distribution, and utilization of di- 
rect and alternating 
current power. 

Airplane power 
plants; including 
types of engines, ap- 
plication of the funda- 
mentals of machine 
design to airplane 
engines, and the appa- 
ratus used in testing 
and checking the per- 
formance of engines. 

Aerial navigation; 
including the effect of 
wind, course and dis- 
tance, map-reading, 
position-plotting, and 
use of navigational 








instruments. 
Practical flying 
theory; including 
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LEARNING TO FLY 


In addition to the above there 
are studies in radio design and 
operation, air regulations as pro- 
mulgated by the Federal depart- 
ments, and similar subjects. The 
course in itself does not make 
aeronautical engineers. Either pre- 
liminary or further preparation in 
engineering is necessary on the part 
of the student who plans to design 
or construct aircraft. It represents, 
however, the fundamentals which 
experts believe a youth should 
know before he begins to fly pro- 
fessionally or to consider his educa- 
tion as an aeronautical engineer 
complete. A list of the subjects 
drawn upon in aeronautical educa- 
tion, as recently prepared by the 
Guggenheim Foundation, includes, 
in addition to the above, such 
studies as psychology, economics, 
industrial organization, industrial 
processes, and methods of business 
administration. 

Even those engineering students 
who do not intend to specialize in 
aeronautics may benefit, the report 
adds, by the study of its principles. 
The civil engineer, for example, 
may be called upon to design or 
construct airports or hangars, and 
the electrical engineer to direct 
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industry has caused an increased 
demand for men skilled in its re- 
quirements, and with the demand 
has come increased pay. How long 
this will continue, no one can say. 
A growing number of graduates in 
aeronautical engineering may bal- 
ance conditions, or continued ex- 
pansion may further increase the 
demand. 

As in all transportation and man- 
ufacture, the administrative duties 
in aeronautics demand commercial 
training and experience. Some 
knowledge of aeronautical en- 
gineering and even of piloting will, 
of course, prove valuable to the 
executive in this branch of the 
industry. Many air-line and airport 
managers are, in fact, former pilots 
who have chosen administrative 
work after long hours of service at 
the stick. 

Traffic managers, advertising and 
publicity men, salesmen, and others 
concerned with the purely com- 
mercial activities of aviation will 
also find practical knowledge of 
both flying and aeronautical en- 
gineering helpful in their work. The 
fundamental requirement in the 
development and management of 
commercial aviation, though, will be 
business experience— 
which, in aviation 
as in all other in- 
dustries, offers 
financial rewards 
commensurate with 
the individual execu- 
tive’s ability. 


No Royal Road 


From all this, it be- 
comes apparent that 
aviation, too, lacks a 
royal road to success 
in this day and age. 

Civilian and mili- 
tary authorities who 
have prepared the 
courses of study lead- 
ing to careers in aero- 
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methods of control 
used in airplanes in 
taking off, climbing, 
turning, looping, 
banking, reversement, glide land- 
ing, and taxiing. 

_ History and general information; 
including a general outline of the 
history of aviation, with studies of 
the interapplication of the different 
aeronautical organizations in the 
Federal service. 
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Students at naval flying schools are given advanced courses in 
the construction and operation of the modern parachute. 


airport or airplane lighting, radio, 
engine ignition, or other accessories 
of aircraft operation. 

The compensation of the aero- 
nautical engineer is, in general, 
comparable to that of the civil or 
mechanical engineer. At the present 
time the swift expansion of the 


nautics are careful to 
explain that their ob- 
ject is, not to discour- 
age ambitious youths 
but rather to encourage them to 
master thoroughly the new pro- 
fession. That grand old service 
bromide, “You only get out of it 
what you put into it,” thus seems 
to apply to aviation in its peace- 
time activities, no less than in war- 
time. 











LIFE IN A CHEERFUL SWAMP 


By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


ATCH yo’ step in the swamp,” 
said Rod, showing me the skins 
of two rattlesnakes hanging on 
the walls of his log cabin. One 
had a series of zigzag black 
marks on a pink-gold ground, 
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the kind that the swampers call Seminole. The other 
had the more familiar line of black diamonds against 
yellow, which has given the great snake its name. 
Both skins were more than a foot wide, with nineteen 
and twenty-one rattles, respectively. 

“Them babies hide in the dwarf palmettos an’ hunt 





after dark,” went on Rod. “When yo’ walk through 
scrub step kin’ o’ high an’ proud.” 

I highly resolved that no explorer of the swamp 
would ever step higher and prouder and slower than 
myself. ‘How about. moccasins?”’ I queried. 

“There’s a plenty, all yo’ want,” returned Rod, 
briefly. “‘Only yesterday I was out shootin’ dove ’long 
the edge o’ the swamp an’ jus’ as I was takin’ a step 
I hear a little hiss, an’ there was a cotton-mouth coiled 
right at my foot, his ol’ white mouth wide open. lied 
me, what a jump I took! I must have 


side of the stream, with now and then gleams of 
dragon’s blood and carmine lake as the leaves of the 
black and sweet gums stained by the frost reflected 
their colors in the water. Everywhere were towering 
cypresses silvered with festoons of Spanish moss. 
Above the setting sun the western sky was a sea of 
amber and dim gold, with shoals of violet and helio- 
trope clouds in its depths. 

I climbed into the little, flat-bottomed boat and 
seated myself in the bow with my duffel all around me. 
Rod started the portable motor, and a moment later 
we had rounded a bend in the stream and were in 
another world, where everything was strange and new 
and beautiful. Before us for miles on end the long 
canal stretched away into the depths of the Okefenokee, 
which in the Seminole tongue means Trembling Earth. 
In its fastnesses were hidden innumerable islets where 
bear, deer, bay lynx, otter, and raccoon lurked. 

All of the larger islands bore names, such as John’s 
Negro Island, where a runaway slave lived for many 
years; Bugaboo Island, which is haunted; Cow House 
Island, where the early settlers used to winter their 











been in the air “bout two minutes.” 

“Well, what happened?” I inquired 
weakly, as he stopped speaking and 
began to light his pipe. 

“Nuthin,” he replied between puffs. 
“T blowed his head off when I come 
down an’ went on bout my business.” 

“How big was he?” I questioned. 

“Oh, he wasn’t so big,” returned Rod. 
“Bout five feet long an’ thick aroun’ as 
my arm.” 

On the floor in front of Rod’s great 
fireplace lay a tawny skin, seven feet in 
length from its round head to the tip of 
its long tail, which I recognized as the 
pelt of a panther and which Rod told 
me had been killed that month on one 
of the islands in the great marsh. 

“Likely yo’ may hear his mate befo’ 
yo’ come out of the swamp,” he said. 
“‘She’ll scream like a woman havin’ her throat cut.” 

Such was my introduction to the Okefenokee Swamp, 
that old Seminole stronghold that covers six hundred 
square miles in Georgia and Florida and is perhaps the 
wildest bit of unexplored land in the eastern part of the 
United States. Rod, a mighty hunter with a great 
beak of a nose, deep-set eyes, and a chalky white face, 
had promised to guide me to Floyds Island in the 
depths of the swamp where I was to stay with Uncle 
Billy, who lived there all alone. 

In the ice-blue sky the moon showed in the after- 
noon light like a bowl of alabaster fretted and carved 
in shadowy patterns. In front of me stretched the 
fourteen-mile canal, Jackson’s Folly, in which Cap- 
tain Jackson sank his fortune fifty years ago in a vain 
attempt todrain the Okefenokee. The wine-brown water 
reflected the deep green of the long-leaf pines on either 
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Snakes? Uncle Billy killed 
Sve rattlers, each more than 
six feet in length. 


cattle; Billy’s Island, where Billy Bowlegs, 
the Seminole Chief, once lived; and many 
others. One of the largest of them all was 
Floyds Island, to which I was bound. 
There in the early ’30’s General Floyd, 
with a little band of picked men, fought 
a battle with the Seminoles and drove 
them down into the Everglades, where 
they still live and from where a few of 
them now and then find their way back 
to visit the home of their ancestors. 

As we shot through the smooth water 
I found that many of the birds and trees 
that I saw were new to me, and that 
some of those that I knew were different. 
For example, the Southern towhee has 
white eyes instead of the red ones of his 
Northern brother. Among the unfamiliar 
birds were the red-bellied woodpeckers, 
which Rod called jam-jacks, with their 
gray, mottled backs and noisy notes. 
Then there were the brownheaded nuthatches, who 
fed head downward on the trees and kept up a little 
tinkling call. Once I saw a pair of blue-gray gnat 
catchers, bluish gray all over, with long tails bordered 
with white, and we often heard their call notes from 
the tops of the high trees like the sudden twang of a 
banjo string. 

Once, across the stream, fifty yards ahead, flew three 
shadow-gray birds. They had long legs, long necks, 
long bills, and bald heads covered with rough, reddish 
skin, and I suddenly realized that I was looking at a 
trio of sand-hill cranes, not so rare as the whooping 
cranes, but rare enough for any amateur ornithologist. 
Later I learned to listen for their wild, rippling trum- 
pet notes every morning and evening. 

Farther on I saw the typical bird of the Okefenokee, 
the American egret, that white heron with black legs 
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and a yellow bill, which is connected with many 
of my most beautiful memories of the swamp. 
Once I saw one perched in a slash pine outlined 
in silver against the pale gold of the moon at 
dawn. Another day we came to a blue pool in the 
middle of the swamp ringed around with six 
egrets; while again at the end of a winter day I 
saw a flock of them flying black against the sky, 
only to turn one by one a gleaming silver as they 
crossed the face of the full moon. 

The flowers and trees of the swamp were as un- 
familiar to me as were its birds. In the spring the 
banks of the canal were white with lilies, pearl- 
colored and crimson—milk-and-wine the natives 
call them; and there were drifts of snowy violets, 
while the air was sweet with the perfume from the 
butter-yellow blossoms of the wild jasmine and 
the sepia water was starred with ivory-white lilies 
and covered with the hollow, trumpet-shaped 
leaves of the Southern pitcher plant. At the time of 
my first trip most of the flowers were gone, although 
the yellow asters still showed like scattered gold coins 
and the tall silver candles of the plume grass fringed 
the banks of the stream. 

December in the swamp corresponds to October in 
Northern latitudes, and the leaves of the different 
trees had just been stained by the first frosts. There 
were the red-oaks, so-called, which have leaves like a 
Spanish oak and a bark like a chestnut-oak, and 
water-oaks, whose bark is like that of a maple, with 
black-jack leaves, all amber and dull crimson. Every- 
where showed the deep wine-purple of the sweet-gums, 
the orange-tawny of the cypresses, and the wine-red 
of the black-gums. 

The long-leaved pines were abundant, their needles 
showing a violet-green against the sky. Another tree 
new to me was the cassine, or yaupon, which is some- 
thing like the holly tree, with evergreen leaves and bril- 
liant red berries; and there were hurrah-bushes, with 
long festoons of nut-brown seed pods; and gall berries, 
a species of holly, which in the North Ihad known as the 
ink-berry ; and everywhere the accursed bamboo vine 
like green barbed wire with its sharp, curved thorns. 


The Birds and the Beasts Were There 


Deeper and deeper into the great marsh we traveled, 
following the course of the canal. Once an anhinga or 
water turkey flew out of a tree ahead of us—a long, 
narrow, versatile bird, black and white, with a yellow 
spearlike beak and two accordion-pleated feathers in 
his tail, which could soar out of sight like a hawk, 
dive deep like a grebe, or swim faster than a loon. 

At one point Rod showed me a deep print in the sand 
like that made by a broad, bare human foot, except 
that the heel came to a point, and he told me that the 
day before at that spot he had met a black bear about 
to cross the canal. According to him there were two 
varieties of bear found in the swamp: the black bear, 
which grows to a huge size and usually has a white 
blaze on breast or throat, and the hog bear, which is 
smaller, with a yellowish wash on its fur, probably the 
same subspecies as the Louisiana canebrake bear, 
which is sometimes straw-colored. 

Beyond the bear track we came to the end of the 
canal, and Rod shipped the motor and took the three- 
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When the wily possum and the venomous moccasin meet in the swamp, 


it’s a death battle with the odds much in favor of the furry one. 


pronged push-pole peculiar to the swamp. Using this 
expertly he threaded the boat through waterways and 
hidden channels and past innumerable islets, following 
ranges and secret landmarks that were hidden from 
my eyes. 

As we traveled deeper into the swamp the landscape 
grew stranger to me, and I began to glimpse more and 
more of the wild folk never seen by me before. 

Once it was a wide V of glistening white birds with 
crooked yellow bills and black patches on the under- 
side of their wings flying overhead—my first sight of 
the white ibis. 

Again, as we zigzagged between two little islets, a 
long dark animal seemed fairly to flow from the under- 
brush into the marsh. Once under the brown water, it 
was hidden from sight, but Rod followed its course by a 
trail of air bubbles until it took to land again and dis- 
appeared in a thicket, and I had seen my first otter. 

Farther on Rod showed me an otter slide, a little 
pile of sticks and water-weed about two feet high, 
down which the otters would coast into the water, a 
pathetic substitute for the high banks that they use for 
tobogganing purposes in the North. 

At another spot we passed a dead tree, white as 
bleached bone, where sat six black vultures, who re- 
garded us grimly out of their red eyes; my first view of 
that ominous bird. Although not so large as the turkey- 
vulture, it is a heavier bird. 

Just after we passed them I saw a horned owl feed- 
ing upon a marsh-rabbit, that curious aquatic species 
that can swim like a muskrat. In the North that fierce 
bird hunts almost entirely by night, although -once in 
the Barrens I saw one catch a cottontail rabbit in the 
middle of the afternoon; but in the swamp they seem 
to hunt as much by day as by night. The Florida 
barred owls were the more common owl, and we 
heard their ghostly bayings every night and often 
in the daytime—one of the weirdest sounds of all that 
lonely land. 

At last in the flaming gold of a winter sunset we 
reached the hidden channel concealed behind a group 
of great cypresses that led to Floyds Island, along 
which Rod poled the boat among great trees and 
through dark thickets until we reached a tiny wharf. 
There we left the boat and for a mile followed a nar- 
row path above the marsh, made of boards nailed to 
stumps and fallen tree-trunks, until we landed high 
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and dry on the island where a century ago the Sem- 
inoles had their principal village. Rod turned me over 
to Uncle Billy, a little gnome of a man, less than five 
feet high, with a fierce white mustache, faded blue 
eyes, and a soft Southern voice. He lived on the island 
all alone for the greater part of the year; we became 
almost at once fast friends. 

The next morning the weather suddenly became as 
warm as summer, and Rod went back, promising to re- 
turn for me at the end of the week. Then followed long 
days of fishing, bird study, and botanizing, with much 
gossiping with Uncle Billy around a light-wood fire 
in the evening. 

One morning I decided to explore Floyds Island 
itself. It was only four miles long, and there was a trail 
that ran from one end of it to the other. I put a book 
and some lunch in the big pockets of my shooting 
jacket, hung my field glasses about my neck, and was 
off for one of those lazy, happy days when one sits 
as much as one walks. Now and then I would stop and 
study the birds or admire a strange plant or spend 
an hour or so reading in some inviting spot. Once as 
I sat with my back against a live-oak tree watching a 
pileated woodpecker with a red crest hew slabs of 
wood out of a dead stub, I heard a strange sound from 
a near-by thicket such as a cat might make. Then from 
under a dwarf palmetto not ten feet away came a 
rustle that sounded ominous to me, for snakes were 
abroad that day and already I had seen a small king 
snake coiled up beside the trail, his black.markings 
showing vividly against the white sand. 

The rustling among the stiff leaves came nearer and 
nearer, and I expected any moment to see a grim 
head with lidless, unwinking eyes thrust itself through 
the green fans. Suddenly, instead of a rattlesnake, a 
gray squirrel came out into the open, smaller and 
slimmer than the Northern variety. With funny 
little hops he moved toward me and ran up the trunk 
against which I was leaning and stopped not two feet 
from my face. Then, raising his head, he suddenly gave 
the same plaintive catcall that I had heard over in the 
thicket; and I realized why the smaller squirrel of the 
swamp was called the cat squirrel, as distinguished 
from his big brother, the black-faced fox squirrel. 

That one looked so comical as he mewed, beating 
time with his bushy tail, while his bulging brown eyes 
stared vacantly around, that unconsciously I smiled. 
As the muscles of my face moved he darted down the 
tree and back to his hiding place. 


Where Diamond Backs Lurk 


A little later as I was walking gingerly across a 
sandy stretch of palmetto scrub I felt a sudden, sharp 
pang in the calf of my leg. Fearing the worst I thrust 
aside the palmetto leaves with my stick, disclosing not 
a diamond back but a prickly pear, the only cactus 
of our Southern and Eastern states. Several of its 
stiff rapierlike thorns, as long as my forefinger, were 
sticking in my stocking. Much relieved, I pulled them 
out carefully and then sampled the glutinous, rose- 
colored fruit which grew on the flat, pulpy leaves. They 
tasted like a combination of pomegranate and tomato, 
and were filled with hard, round seeds. 

The sun had set before I reached the Indian mound 
that I had planned to visit and that rose about ten 


feet above the surface of the island. Great trees were 
growing out of its sides, and I left the trail and sat on 
its summit. 

Then, as I sat there, from the far end of the island 
that I had just left came a sound that made me forget 
everything else. It began as a high, wailing cry, in- 
describably wild, dropped to a lower pitch with a 
gurgling note of agony and menace running through it, 
rose again to a mad screech, and died away in a rasp- 
ing, snarling note of stark menace. 


Dread Scream of the Panther 


I have heard a fox scream of a fall,night, one of the 
most awful of al wild-animal sounds. The ghastly 
shriek of an injured horse, the screech that a great- 
horned owl sometimes gives, and the caterwauling of 
the bay lynx are all startling and sometimes terrible 
sounds; but none of them could compare with that 
dread scream of the panther that I heard that eve- 
ning in the middle of the Okefenokee Swamp. 

A moment later and the sound came again, louder 
and fiercer than before, and I realized that the beast 
had crossed my trail and was coming toward me. 

Although a panther very rarely attacks a human, it 
has been known to do so, and I was armed only witha 
pair of field glasses. Moreover, a puma, like a bay 
lynx, has an uncanny habit of following a man’s trail. 
Altogether, something told me that it was time to 
get back to Uncle Billy’s cabin and his big fire. A 
second later I was proceeding down the trail at a brisk 
rate—I shall always maintain that it was not a run, 
but brisk was certainly the word. I did not hear the 
scream again or the crashing of a heavy body through 
the brush behind me, although I expected both sounds 
any minute, and it was with a sense of great relief that 
I saw at last the fire light show through the windows 
of the cabin. 

When I told Uncle Billy what had happened, he 
looked at me reproachfully. 

“Don’t you never sit on no Injun mound after dark 
again,” he warned me. “Like as not what you heered 
war a hant ’stead of a painter.” 

The night after my trip to the Indian mound was as 
warm as a night in June, and Uncle Billy let the fire go 
out and we both sat outside on a little bench in front 
of the cabin. The sky was a dusky violet all aflame 
with stars, and a dull orange moon showed just above 
the cypress trees. Suddenly there came from the marsh 
a booming bellow, so tremendous that the very island 
seemed to shake. 

“An ol’ bull ’gator,” said Uncle Billy. “He thinks 
it’ s spring. They grow to fourteen feet in this swamp 
an’ ain’t afeard o’ nothin’.” 

“T’ve never seen a wild alligator,” I told him. 

“You ain’t missed much,” he returned. “Howsom- 
ever, if it keeps up warm to-morrer we'll take the boat 
an’ I'll show you one.” ' 

Then he told me of Still River, along whose banks no 
dog may walk, of the night when he killed fifty-eight 

*gators on Grand Prairie, and of the boy who was 
dragged down by one while swimming. 

“Did you ever have a ’gator attack you, Uncle 
Billy?” I inquired. 

“Twicet,” he told me, “an’ them was plenty. The 
fust was out beside Blackjack. He come up sudden 
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an’ bit a piece right out o’ the gunnel o’ my boat. | 
poked him with my paddle an’ he bit the whole blade 
off an’ went under. Well, suh, I don’t aim to let no 
’gator come pranking around’ me like that, so I slip- 
ped a couple o’ buckshot shells into my gun an’ when 
he come up again I let him have both barrels an’ he 
stopped livin’ right there. He was eleven feet long an’ 
a bobtail.” 

What about the other time?”’ I persisted. 

“It was one night just off Honey Island,” he said. 
“A big ‘gator come right into my boat. As he come in, 
I go out, for I figgered he wanted that boat worse ’n 
I did. I was only "bout ten feet from the island an’ I 
kep’ right on goin’ ’til I struck dry land. I’d hung on to 
my gun, an’ soon as I landed I turned aroun’ an’ put 
some buckshot spang through his head. He pitched out 
dead an’ sent the boat right over to where I was stand- 
in’. So I got a ’gator an’ a boat at one shot,” finished 
the old man. 

As Uncle Billy stopped speaking a mocking bird 
began to sing from the top of a slash pine, low and 
dreamily at first as if singing in his sleep. Then, as the 
full moon rose higher, his song became louder. For a 
long time we sat and listened. 

“Tt was on a night like this that Tom Tiger come 
back,” said Uncle Billy suddenly. “I was sittin’ where 
we are now, an’ all of a sudden there he was right in 
front o’ me. I near fell off the bench, for I took him for 
a hant; but when he asked me for a chew o’ terbacker 
I knew he were human.” 

“Who was he?” I inquired. 

“Tom was one o’ them Seminoles what was druv 
outer the swamp an’ down into the Everglades by ol’ 
General Floyd,” responded the old man. “‘He’d come 
all the way back to see the place where he was born.” 

“But, Uncle Billy,” I objected, “the man would 
have to be more than a hundred years old if he ever 
remembered living on this island.” 

“That’s what he claimed,” returned my friend. 
“Said he was a hundred and twelve years old, an’ he 
sure looked it with his wrinkled face an’ long white 
hair. Tom claimed that down in the Everglades there 
are fourteen squaws all of *em over a hundred years 
old. He stayed around here quite a piece lookin’ at the 
mounds an’ showin’ me the places where his people 
used to camp. There warn’t no doubt that he knew a 
lot about this island. Then one night he disappeared 


just as quiet as he came an’ no one ain’t ever seen him 
- a” 
since. 


Two Knots on a Floating Log 


The next day we cruised around the swamp in the 
boat. Here and there were wide pools—some of them 
large enough to be called ponds. Those were ’gator 
holes, where the alligators lived. In some of them, 
deserted by their former owners, I had wonderful 

ing, casting gayly colored plugs from a short steel 
rod such as all fishermen use in the swamp. Hardly 
would the bright baits land at the far side of the pool 
when they would be seized by large-mouth bass, 
which Uncle Billy called trout. Now and then we 
caught jack, the swamp name for pike, and the chan- 
nels and canals swarmed with warmouth perch, yel- 
low perch, and blackfish, a dark, carplike fish that 


grew to a large size. One that we came upon stranded 
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in the shallows must have been fully three feet long. 
Toward noon, as we were moving quietly along a 
wide channel that crossed Chase Prairie, I saw what 
looked like two knots on a floating log in the water 
ahead. 

“There’s a ‘gator now—a big, ol’ he-one, too,” said 
Uncle Billy, and he explained that the knots were the 
ridges of bone that project over an alligator’s eyes. 
As we came nearer they disappeared. Then Uncle 
Billy stopped the boat and, putting his head down 
close to the water, gave 
several loud grunts, 
which he told me after- 
ward were the love notes 
of an alligator. In a mo- 
ment the same black 
knobs showed again, this 
time quite close at hand, 
and then sank out of 
sight. As the boat passed 
over the spot where the 
*gator had been, with 
the idiocy of ignorance 
I took the spare pole 
and, poking it under the 
shallow water, prodded 
a great ridged back, hop- 
ing that the alligator 
might come up again. He did—he certainly did. It was 
as if a depth-bomb had suddenly exploded beside the 
boat. Up above the surface lashed a black, serrated tail; 
and a second later a pair of enormous jaws clashed to- 
gether so near that they splashed water on my face. 

With a tremendous heave, Uncle Billy shot the boat 
thirty yards away and then regarded me sternly. 

“Don’t you never go to prankin’ aroun’ an ol’ bull 
*gator again,” he said severely. “I tol’ you they ain’t 
to be trusted. That one was snappin’ fer your hands, 
an’ if he’d a caught ’em he'd a carried you off to his 
hole an ’et you there after you’d softened up a bit. 
Don’t you never poke a ‘gator again.” 

“If you feel that way about it, Uncle Billy,” I 
gasped, “I never will’”’—and so far I never have. 

As if that were not enough excitement for one morn- 
ing, on the way back, as I was sitting in the bow, my 
gun across my knees, I suddenly saw an ominous 
brown shape coiled high up in the branches of a gall- 
berry bush beneath which we were about to pass—the 
largest moccasin that I had ever seen. 

In another second the boat would touch the bush 
and the snake would probably drop on my head. 
Taking quick aim I fired, and the moccasin, nearly 
cut in two, fell into the marsh close beside the aston- 
ished Uncle Billy, who let out a startled yell. For a 
moment the open, white-lined mouth with its two 
fangs dripping with yellow venom showed above the 
water and then sank out of sight. 

Uncle Billy sighed deeply. 

“T can’t never tell what yo’re goin’ to do next,”’ he 
said at last, as we headed for home. 

The next day Rod appeared to carry me back to the 
work and worry from which I had escaped. 

“Come back soon,” said Uncle Billy at the wharf, 
his white hair blowing in the wind. “You're liable to 
get hurt among all them engines an’ auto cars an’ 
flyin’ machines up North. Down here it’s safe.” 
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Uncle Billy lived all alone in the 
middle of the enormous swamp. 








ARMING is the most back- 
ward of our major indus- 
tries save coal mining. But 


it is agreed that the coal operator 
lags largely on account of stub- 
bornness, arrogance, and avarice, 
none of which can be charged with 
justice to farmers as a class. Theirs 
is an occupation fifteen thousand 
years old, and the most important 
in which man may engage, since it 
is the only entirely indispensable 
activity; and it is a losing game 
chiefly because it has not been 
fully mechanized and modernized. 
Prior to the advent of the steam 
engine, the farm was as efficiently 
operated as the factory. 

True, the farm is no stranger to 
the machine. In Montana a tract of 
95,000 acres is under cultivation 
with not a horse or a mule on the 
place. Instead, there are more than 
a hundred tractors, which can plow 
a thousand broad acres a day; there 
are a hundred planting machines 
and seed drillers, capable of sowing 
three thousand acres a day; there 
are eighty binders, which cover 
seventeen hundred acres a day; 
there are eleven threshers, which 
garner twenty thousand bushels a 
day; and the average daily wage of 
the laborers is eight dollars. 


U. S. ARMY PHOTO 


By SILAS BENT 


Until a century and a half ago 
there was almost no advance from 
the first stone implements toward 
the modern gasoline harrow and 
plow. One might suppose that the 
very antiquity of husbandry would 
confer upon its disciples experience 
and knowledge. The reverse is true, 
not only in this but in other ancient 
practices. Fisheries and the textile 
industry, for example, were among 
the last to catch step with the 
Machine Age, despite their years. 


Standing Pat , 


It is the newer industries—tele- 
phones, automobiles, the radio— 
which are first in efficiency. When 
one has got along very well, thank 
you, for thousands of years without 
the collaboration of the engineer 
and the chemist, or the assistance 
of the machines they perfect, one 
is disposed to rest conservatively 
on one’s oars. It is the young who 
are receptive of new ideas and new 
methods. 

Yet the farmer has managed in 
the United States to multiply his 
productivity to an extent which 
has more than offset the drift of 
labor from rural areas to the urban 
industries. In the twenty years 
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preceding 1929, while the popula- 
tion of this country was increas- 
ing by nearly one third, the farm 
population was dwindling from 
32,000,000 to 27,511,000.  Pessi- 
mists foresaw the time when we 
were going to starve, the whole 
“pack and passel” of us. This view, 
however, took no account of two 
counteracting factors. The birth 
rate on the farm is high, the death 
rate is low. The net decrease in 
man power for 1928 was estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture 
at but 188,000 persons. Moreover, 
individual productivity had _ in. 
creased during the decade preced- 
ing 1929 by fifteen per cent, and 
the average yield per acre of the 
principal crops also mounted. 
Twenty million acres, formerly de- 
voted to grazing or to raising food 
for farm animals, were released to 
cultivation for the needs of the 
human species. All told, crop pro- 
duction was five per cent higher 
than in 1919. 

Why wail and gnash the teeth? 
What we were witnessing was a 
redistribution of labor to meet the 
demands of the market. 

Man had lived upon the earth 
many thousands of years—how 
many thousands is a matter of 





A modern fourteen-inch railway mount fires once a minute a projectile weighing fourteen 
hundred pounds. It has a range of twenty miles and moves over any standard-gauge track. 
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MACHINE—MASTER OR SLAVE? 


It Functions as an Increasingly Indispensable Servant on the Farm, 
But its Service to Mankind in Warfare ts Problematical 
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guesswork —before he learned to till 
the soil. At first he wandered over 
the habitable spaces, hunting and 
hunted. Then he learned to domes- 
ticate animals and became a 
nomadic herdsman, roaming with 
his flocks from grazing ground to 
grazing ground. 


The Earliest Farms 


It is quite possible that it 
occurred to him to store fodder for 
his beasts, and then to beat out the 
grain for his own use before storing 
the stalks. From this may have 
come the thought of planting seed 
and returning later for the harvest. 
We have not found his earliest im- 
plements, for they were made of 
wood and have decayed. But we 
know that Neolithic man cultivated 
barley, wheat, and millet, although 
it is improbable that he knew any- 
thing of rye or oats. At first he tied 
asharpened stone to a handle to till 
the ground, then he began using a 
pole; perhaps with a horn lashed at 
the end. We may be sure that he, 
like the redskin in America, dele- 
gated to the womenfolk the plant- 
ing, care, and harvesting of the 
crops. In some thousands of years 
it occurred to him that he might 
substitute docile oxen for women 
in pulling the sharpened tree limb 
through the earth. 

In the Bronze Age, metal sickles 
and scythes as well as plows with 
metal shares were hammered out. 
Fifteen hundred years before Christ 
the Egyptians and Sumerians were 
using them; they even irrigated 
their fields. The Arabs of Alexan- 
dria and Cairo used not only irri- 
gation but fertilizers; they rotated 
their crops, grafted fruits, and 
wrote books on farming. We have 
a somewhat better knowledge of 
these peoples than of the Chinese, 
who may have begun farming much 
more than fifteen thousand years 
ago. Agriculture with them is truly 
immemorial, but their methods did 
not penetrate to the peoples clus- 
tered about the Mediterranean. 

The first American patent fora 
successful agricultural implement, 


' | sofar as I can learn, was granted in 


1803 to Richard French and T. J. 

awkins, of New Jersey, who 
devised an awkward reaper. Neces- 
sity, we are told, is the mother of 
invention; and the stern necessities 
of pioneer life are held accountable 
1 the main for the inventive genius 
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Harvesting wheat by machinery on an immense ranch in Washington. 
Caterpillar tractors pull “combines” which cut sixteen-fool swaths. 


of our people. Certainly those two 
were not left long alone in their 
field. Patents were issued with as- 
tonishing frequency. So many there 
were that I will attempt here to 
set down only a few of them as 
milestones in the march toward 
mechanized husbandry. In 1812 
Peter Gaillard, of Pennsylvania, 
devised a_ grass-cutting machine, 
and ten years later Jeremiah 
Bailey, of the same state, patented 
another which had the advantage 
of adjusting itself so as to cut at 
the same height, whatever the in- 
equalities of the ground. William 
Manning, of New Jersey, in 1831 
combined for the first time a grass- 
cutter and a grain divider in a single 
machine. 


McCormick’s Harvester 


Then in 1833 and 1834 Obed 
Hussey, of Maryland, and Cyrus 
H. McCormick, of Virginia, in- 
vented machines which became the 
basis of all modern reapers. Most 
of us have forgotten Hussey; all 
of us know about McCormick, 
whose patent became the founda- 
tion stone of an immensely rich cor- 
poration. His ungainly harvester 
was the grandparent of machines 
known wherever wealth may be 
brought out of the soil. 

Nelson Platt patented in 1848 
the first self-acting “sweep” rake; 
and John E. Heath, of Ohio, took 
out a patent in 1850 for a binding 
machine to use cord or twine. 


Heath, the first to attempt to 
bind grain by machinery, had 
many imitators. But it was not 
until 1875 that John A. Appleby 
invented the processes, or dis- 
covered the principles, which form 
the basis of modern binding ap- 
paratus. 


Modern Farm Robots 


We now have combination 
reapers, threshers, and_ binders, 
which cut and head the grain, 
thresh, clean, and sack it during a 
single journey across the wheat 
field; one of them can cover as 
much as 125 acres in a single day, 
with twoscore horses or a powerful 
traction engine to operate it. One 
hundred years ago the time re- 
quired to produce a bushel of wheat 
was three and one half hours. To- 
day, using machinery, the bushel 
can be produced with ten minutes’ 
labor. The cost of production has 
been cut from 173 cents to 33. 

But not all farmers can afford to 
be up-to-date; and not all of them 
are eager to be. Therefore, although 
the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery in this country has 
gone forward during the twentieth 
century by leaps, our farm lands 
are a long way from being mecha- 
nized or from enjoying the concomi- 
tants of modern industrial methods, 
which are economical and efficient 
management as well as the applica- 
tion of scientific research. What we 
know as the farm problem is large'y 
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a problem of mechanized equip- 
ment, partly a problem of credit, 
and partly a problem of manage- 
ment. 

The question of credit taught the 
farmer something about modern 
business methods, as affected by 
the machine; codperative market- 
ing and purchasing organizations 
taught him even more. In 1928 
there were 11,400 of these organiza- 
tions, with two million farmers as 
members of one or more of them. 
The Department of Agriculture 
reported that they were “incom- 
parably better-managed business 
organizations than they were ten 
years ago.” But their membership 
represented less than one third of 
the active farmers in this country. 


Farm Reltef 


The purchasing and selling prob- 
lem comes in bald figures down to 
this: that on the basis of the 1910— 
1914 dollar as par, the farmer was 
paid in 1928 for his output at the 
rate of $1.31, whereas he paid for 
commodities he purchased at the 
rate of $1.54. And of the dollar 
paid by the consumer for the out- 
put, the farmer received on an 
average only thirty cents. Seventy 
cents went into that complex of 
services known as_ distribution; 
and although distribution has been 
marvelously facilitated by the 
machine, the cost of warehousing, 
transportation, insurance, jobbing, 
and so on has greatly increased. 
Through codperative action the 
farmer may hope to bring produc- 
tion and marketing into line; more, 
he may expect through the grading 
of codperative commodities to get 
a fair return for the excellence of 
his output. Thus he may learn in 
time to avoid overproduction, to 
standardize packing and quality, 
and to eliminate the waste and lost 
motion between him and the con- 
sumer. In that direction—not in 
the resort to artificial economic 
palliatives—and in the greater em- 
ployment of the machine lies the 
solution of his problem. 

Opportunities for the further use 
of the machine exist to a greater 
degree in the production end of 
farming than in any other. Con- 
sider, for instance, the corn crop. 

With a two-row tractor planter 
the farmer can cover twenty-four 
acres a day; by hand he can cover 
but five. Picking corn by hand, he 
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Above—Every year undersea 
craft have become more éfi- 
cient machines of offense and 
defense. Left—The Holland 
submarine was designed by 
its inventor to crush Eng. 
land’s enormous sea power. 
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can cover one or two acres a day, 
depending on the yield of his land; 
with an automatic corn picker and 
husker, he can cover eight or ten. 

Picked by hand, the cost of har- 
vesting corn runs from fifteen to 
twenty cents a bushel, with labor 
at the usual levels; the corn is 
shocked in the field, the shocks are 
laboriously tied together and left to 
stand until they have dried; later 
they are spread upon the ground 
and the ears picked, husked, and 
thrown into piles; the stalks are 
bundled and hauled to the barn, 
perhaps to be shredded for fodder; 
and the ears of corn are gathered 
into baskets, dumped into wag- 
ons, hauled to the crib, and shoveled 
into it. 

The up-to-date farmer in the 
Midwest corn belt husks his corn 
from the standing stalks, throws it 
by machinery into motor trucks, 
hauls it to the crib, and dumps it 
into an elevator driven by an 
engine. Fewer men are needed, 
and the cost of the whole operation 
is cut in half. With such equip- 
ment, the hardship of picking ears 
from wet or frozen stalks is averted. 
All the farmer does is to drive a 
team of horses or a tractor. 

But more than one hundred mil- 
lion tons of those cornstalks go to 
waste every year. What can the 
chemist and the machine manu- 
facturer do about that? Well, the 


pith of the cornstalk is almost pure 
cellulose, and Dr. O. R. Sweeney, 
chemical engineer in the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture, is 
authority for the statement that 
three thousand different commodi- 
ties, already duly catalogued, can 
be made from cornstalks and corn- 
cobs. Lumber substitutes can be 
made from them, ranging from a 
corklike material to stuff as tough 
as hickory. Nuts and bolts can be 
made from the stalks; from the 
cobs, furfural, an antiseptic and 
disinfectant which costs but nine 
cents a pound and is susceptible of 
use as a motor fuel. Hair combs, 
rayon, paints, photographic films, 
composition boarding for the in- 
terior and exterior of houses, ex- 
plosives, newsprint, and_ paper 
cartons can be made from these 
stalks. 


By-Products That Pay 


The operation, however, is not 
quite so simple as may appear from 
this statement. Its success as 4 
source of by-product revenue to 
the corn grower depends finally 
on the machine. With the appara- 
tus now available, the cost of 
gathering the stalks and transport- 
ing them to a pulp mill is so high as 
to make competition with wood 
pulp difficult. The pulp company 
may harvest the farmer’s corn for 
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him and take the stalks in payment, 
but in order to do that it must be 
able to deliver the stalks into the 
mill at the rate of ten dollars a ton, 
if it is to be on a par with the 
company making paper from wood. 

At present this is not always 
practicable. Hard roads and motor 
transport help meet the situation, 
but what is imperatively needed is 
new machinery which will harvest 
the corn and collect the stalks more 
economically. That success will 
reward the fine engineering and 
inventive minds_ which have 
tackled the problem none of us can 
well doubt. Cottonseed was a 
waste product not so long ago; 
now the annual saving from this 
by-product runs well past a quarter 
of a billion dollars. 

During the past half century 
greater progress has been made in 
the development of power for the 
farm than during all the history of 
the world theretofore. With the 
possible exceptions of Switzerland 
and Scotland, this country has the 
most intelligent agriculturists any- 
where. When one considers their 
individualism and their compara- 
tive isolation, the readiness with 
which they are taking over the 
machine seems remarkable. Even 
the iron plow was not in general 
use until 1842. As late as 1880 the 
vale of farm implements in actual 
use was only $407,000,000. In 1830 
it required sixty-four hours and 
fifteen minutes, with an investment 
of $3.71 in cash, to harvest an acre 
of wheat; before the end of the 
century the time had been reduced 
to fifty-eight minutes, with an 
investment of $0.72. As for oats, 
in 1830 the investment per acre in 
time and money was sixty-six hours 
and fifteen minutes, plus $3.73; by 
1893 it had been reduced to seven 
hours plus $1.07. 


Scientific Operation 


Since then, as we have seen, still 
further reductions have been ac- 
complished. Almost until the turn 
of the century, farming was not 
merely a matter of tilling the soil; 
it was also the chief manufacturing 
industry in the United States. 
We had 5,740,000 farms, embracing 
841,200,000 acres, and most of 
them were self-contained units, 
Providing their own food, shelter, 
and fuel. The growth of the factory 
System meant that the business of 


making clothes, for example, was 
taken away from the farmer, just 
as bread making was taken away 
from the housewife. Thus to-day 
we have ten million persons gain- 
fully employed in, and twenty- 
eight million persons dependent on, 
agricultural processes alone. About 
one fourth of our population, exer- 
cising a vast influence on our pur- 
chasing power as a nation, give to 
the “farm problem” its importance 
in our economic and social life. 

We may glimpse the farm of the 
future by looking at what is being 
done now on some farms scientifi- 
cally operated. Thomas B. Camp- 
bell, for instance, who has charge 
of that Montana tract of which I 
have spoken, took to it an engineer- 
ing mind. He has fleets of 
automobiles and trucks. He raises 
a few pigs and chickens for home 
consumption but regards them as 
rather a nuisance. He has incor- 
porated his enterprise and has 
given twenty per cent of the stock 
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ery in Egypt ts still the wood plow. 


as a bonus to skilled workers. This 
is a long step forward. One handi- 
cap of the farmer is that he does 
not issue stock, whereby partner- 
ship and its manifold responsi- 
bilities are readily divisible; nor 
bonds, whereby indebtedness be- 
comes divisible. These are devices 
from which Big Business has profi- 
ted enormously. 

In Indiana there are two small 
farmers, each with eighty acres, 
each cultivating the same sort of 
soil (for their tracts adjoin), each 
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with the same rainfall and sun- 
shine; yet in 1927 one of them 
cleared $1,676, while the other 
found himself $198 in debt. This 
disparity was due, according to 
Robert Stewart, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada (to whom I am 
indebted for these illustrations), 
to the fact that the more prosper- 
ous of these men uses machinery 
and scientific methods. 


The Wheat Surplus 


Arthur J. Mason, whose farm is 
at Flossmoor, Illinois, like Mr. 
Campbell took to the fields an 
engineering mind. His great con- 
tribution has been the development 
and invention of machinery for 
harvesting alfalfa, a sod-producing 
and soil-enriching plant. He gets 
from two to three thousand tons a 
year from a six-hundred-acre tract, 
averaging 4.2 tons an acre, though 
the average for that state is but 2.7 
tons. This is just part of the story: 
he has invented a special type of 
mower with an elevator which de- 
livers the hay to trucks; the trucks 
deliver the hay to an artificial 
dryer, where it is mechanically 
unloaded onto moving belts; and 
forty-five minutes later it is finished 
alfalfa meal, ready to feed to stock. 
The plant to accomplish this cost 
$21,000 and appears to be a good 
investment; for Mr. Mason spends 
$9 a ton for a stock feed which he 
sells in the Eastern market at $38 
a ton, leaving him a goodly profit 
after transportation costs and over- 
head have been accounted for. His 
methods in raising and harvesting 
alfalfa have been adopted by some 
of the big dairies in the East—a 
step toward “‘vertical’” production! 

Now, although our annual wheat 
crop is twice as valuable as all the 
gold produced in a single year, we 
average but fourteen bushels to the 
acre. Germany and Great Britain 
average thirty-two bushels, France 
twenty, and Canada and Roumania 
nineteen; only Russia, of the great 
producing countries, lags behind 
us with an average of twelve 
bushels to the acre. Yet in every 
year, excepting 1836, the farmers 
of this country have produced a 
surplus of the grain, and it has 
been necessary to sell the surplus 
at the world price. To the efficient 
producer a surplus has no terrors. 
His problem is already solved. 
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The tendency of the surplus is 
merely to eliminate the footless 
and_ ineffectual producer—either 
that, or to convert him to the 
machine system, wherein lies his 
salvation. . . 


Lethal Machines 


Food is essential to life, and land 
on which food can be raised is es- 
sential to a growing nation. As the 
stone hoe gave place to the auto- 
matic harrow, so man’s weapons 
have developed from the club to 
the rapid-fire, long-distance can- 
non in order that the farmer 
might keep what land he had and 
get more from his neighbors if he 
needed it. 

Antiaircraft batteries now fire 
ataswiftly moving target 
invisible to the men of 
the gun crew themselves. 
The whole formula of 
elevation, trajectory, 
wind velocity, density 
of the atmosphere, and 
the progress of the target 
while the missile is on its 
way, is calculated in 
about one second with 
great accuracy by ma- 
chinery; and the gun it- 
self is set, aimed, and 
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are now calculated at a distant 
central station, where the men 
operating the computing machin- 
ery are free of nerve strain, and are 
transmitted by electricity to the 
guns themselves. Formerly eight 
seconds were required for “laying” 
the antiaircraft gun, and at the 
end of the World War the batteries 
were equipped with elaborate sys- 
tems of weights, scales, and sighting 
devices. The loss of time was well- 
nigh fatal as against an airplane 
moving, say, at one hundred miles 
an hour, even though due allow- 
ance was made for its rate. 

One of the almost human—or 
inhuman—devices attached to the 
thoroughly modern antiaircraft gun 
is the torque amplifier. It is 
operated by a small electric motor, 
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mathematical, chemical, and elec- 
trical principles to their operation, 
and these problems presented even 
greater difficulties than the torque 
amplifier. Through them, three 
men have been eliminated from the 
gun crew. The amplifier is de- 
pendent for effectiveness, of course, 
on the accuracy of the data re- 
ceived from the central computing 
machine and on the accuracy of the 
gun itself. 
The computing machine is called 
a director. It “observes” the target 
and automatically computes its 
position in space—not only auto- 
matically but continuously, as the 
position changes. At the same time 
it applies corrections for all the 
factors which may influence the 
flight of the projectile, such as 
wind, muzzle velocity (in 








the case of these guns, 
half a mile a second). 
atmospheric density, anc 
drift. 

Then there is a height 
finder, an optical instru- 
ment which determines 
the. altitude of the tar- 
get. There is a listening 
device, called the sound 
locator, by means of 
which a searchlight can 








fired by machinery. 

This is one of the great 
triumphs of modern 
man’s ingenuity in de- 
vising lethal weapons. 
It all but eliminates 
human defensive falli- 
bility. The gun is as, near 
a robot as anything the 
dramatist had in mind 
when he cooked up the 
word. If it does not do 
its own thinking, it goes 
through certain proc- 
esses with greater pre- 
cision and rapidity than 
the gunner’s brain can 
achieve. 

For even seasoned 
and phlegmatic gunners 
are shaken and un- 
nerved in battle. This is not due 
necessarily to fear but rather to 
the violent concussions of rapid- 
firing cannon. Cotton or other pro- 
tective devices in the ears have 
proved of little avail, for the shock 
of the explosion is felt through the 
whole body. This introduces into 
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markmanship a grave element of 


uncertainty. The data for firing 





General Lee’s famous cannon, the first railway mount, 
at the battle of Savage Station, Va., June 29, 1862. 


be directed at the target 
almost instantaneously 
at night. Man has de- 
vised mechanical eyes 








BROWN BROTHERS 
The Monitor and Merrimac fight at Hampton. Roads 
in 1862 demonstrated the possibilities of armor plate, 

then the latest development of machine warfare. 


controls the movement of the 
weapon in following its target, 
and points it. The device was in- 
vented by the late W. P. Wilson, of 
the Ordnance Bureau. It is remark- 
able, but not more so than some of 
the other parts of the fire-control 
equipment. The guns themselves, 
the carriages, and the ammunition 
have been improved by applying 


and ears much superior 
to the senses with which 
nature has endowed him. 


Enemies Aloft 


Thanks partly to the 
sound detector, antiair- 
craft batteries can be 
operated at night even 
more accurately than 
during the day. All the 
equipment has been 
standardized, and manu- 
facturers are in readi- 
ness to turn it out at 
short notice in any 
emergency. Major Gen- 
eral C. C. Williams, chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, says that 
the speed made possible by 
standardization eliminates “back- 
ing and filling” by the Army and 
Navy, saves the time required for 
expensive tests, and should mean a 
saving, in the event of war, of fully 
two billion dollars. The tests have 
been made, plans and specifications 
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are in readiness, and those who 
believe that the Navy still has its 
day, despite aircraft, are jubilant 
at the evidence that a fleet can be 
made comparatively safe from its 
enemies aloft. Moreover, with such 
equipment as we now have, London 
need not have suffered as she did in 
the World War air raids. 

Compare, if you please, these 
modernsuperbatteries with 
man’s early halting steps 
toward offense and de- 
fense. It may be said that 
when the primitive male 
grasped his first club or 
threw his first stone he 
invented weapons. He had 
found something more 
hurtful than his fist, effec- 
tive at a greater distance 
than the length of his arm. 
When finally he learned to 
chip ‘stone into desired 
shapes and to cut hide in- 
to strips, he found him- 
self with a rude mace, a 
battle ax, or a spear. When 
it occurred to him to throw 
the spear he had a javelin. 

Probably the arrow 
came much later. Anthro- 
pologists attach special 
importance to the brilliant flash 
of intelligence which prompted 
primitive men to invent the bow; 
for they believe that out of the 
twang of the bow came musical in- 
struments, and out of the circles 
which the string made possible 
came the potter’s wheel. Man was 
beginning to learn now, and of 
course it made him dissatisfied. He 
must find a way to throw his ar- 
rows to a greater distance, with a 
greater deadliness. So far he had 
used only tools in fashioning his 
weapons for the chase and for com- 
bat; now he devised a machine. He 
invented the crossbow. 


Arbalest and Catapult 


At the outset, to be sure, the 
crossbow had only such power as 
human biceps could give it; but 
presently an amended form was de- 
vised, called the arbalest, in which 
mechanics of a wheel and handle 
enabled the marksman to manip- 
ulate a weapon which he could 
not have discharged unaided. There 
were variations of this device: the 
ballista, which hurled stones as well 
aS spears and arrows; and the 
catapult of Julius Czsar’s time, 





which discharged javelins with 
considerable accuracy, as well as 
square-headed bolts. 

Meanwhile, having learned to 
work in metals, man had begun to 
make swords, sabers, and daggers. 
Yet he still used the sling shot, 
which David and Goliath helped to 
make famous. The Chinese were 
the first, so far as we know, to use 
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U. S. ARMY AIR CORPS 
Three-inch antiaircraft guns in night action. They fire 
twenty-five shots per minute, effective at a distance of 


eight miles and a height of more than six. 


gunpowder, centuries before it was 
employed in Europe. Indeed, there 
is a legend that the Chinese had 
armored ships thousands of years 
before the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac. As for the crossbow, they had 
one which was a repeater, a sort of 
primitive machine gun, firing ar- 
rows instead of bullets. 

Philip of Macedon mechanized 
and professionalized fighting to a 
greater extent than any of his pred- 
ecessors by using catapults in the 
field. Not until two thousand years 
later, however, was the full evil of 
mechanization and professionalism 
to become apparent. This was in 
the civil war which for thirty years, 
from 1618 to 1648, devastated 
Germany. Ordinary conscription of 
peasantry was found to be useless 
against highly trained forces. Gun- 
powder had been invented, muskets 
had come into use, and infantry 
had to be highly disciplined to 
withstand their terror. Not many 
cannon were employed, for they 
were small and likely to explode. 
But the muzzle-loading guns, even 
though they were effective only 
at a few score yards, wrought dis- 
aster when fired in volleys. On 
both sides it became necessary to 
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maintain seasoned soldiers. And as 
the country became more and more 
impoverished, continuous looting 
was necessary in order to feed these 
men and meet their payrolls. They 
became privileged brigands. Pillage 
and outrage were commonplaces. 
At the close of the Thirty Years’ 
War all Germany lay desolate. 
A century was required for recovery 
from the most savage and 
cruel conflict the world had 
witnessed to that moment, 
excepting only the efforts 
of African invaders to 
establish themselves in 
Europe. 


Coats of Mail 


The introduction of 
musketry meant the end 
of feudalism’s distinguish- 
ing characteristic, the 
knight in his coat of mail, 
who had lent picturesque- 
ness to the Crusadesand to 
a whole era of human his- 
tory. The earlier cumber- 
some suits of solid armor 
had been replaced by lighter 
equipment, made of metal 
links, which did not so 
greatly tax the strength of the 
wearer; but before this happened 
the use of armor had_ brought 
about a change in English common 
law, the effects of which we feel 
to-day. Before armor was manu- 
factured, “full age’ in England 
was seventeen years, the time of 
puberty. But a boy of seventeen 
could not acquit himself creditably 
in a suit of mail, and so the age of 
legal and military responsibility 
was moved up to twenty-one years. 

The custom of regarding and 
legalizing twenty-one as “full age” 
is now almost universal throughout 
the western civilized world. The 
American colonies took it over 
bodily from the mother country. 
Thus to-day, although we may be 
drafted and sent to war at the age 
of eighteen, we cannot vote for 
the legislators who declare war. 
The fact is that we cannot vote 
until we are twenty-one because we 
cannot until then. wear a coat of 
armor! 

During the World War the 
mechanization of the fighting arm 
took what seemed to many of us 
novel forms: the tank, the subma- 
rine, the dirigible, and the airplane. 
(Continued on Page 110) 











INTRICACIES OF THE DRY LAW 


The Difficulties of Law Enforcement, Which Arise Partly Because 
We Have So Many Statutes to Enforce, Are Reflected 
in a Maze of Conflicting Court Decisions 


By DUDLEY CAMMETT LUNT 


DECADE has passed since the people 
of the United States gave voice to 
the peremptory Thou Shalt Not em- 
bodied in the sixty words of the 

Eighteenth Amendment. In some re- 
bec spects their mandate was unique. It is 
addressed to them as individuals rather than to 
national or state sovereignties. It stands alone in con- 
ferring upon Congress and the several states con- 
current power to enforce its terms. It is a declaration 
of implacable policy, and it was given an amplitude 
of expression in the National Prohibition Act and its 
supplemental legislation. 

At the threshold of a second decade the Jones- 
Stalker bill with its sharp teeth was mooted in the 
halls of Congress. On the eve of the current Admin- 
istration it became a law, and since its enactment the 
outcry from the Fourth Estate has been loud and in- 
accurate. It has been assumed by many that “‘five and 
ten” would be visited upon every violation of the law. 
This is not so. By its terms the penalties are confined 
to “‘illegal manufacture, sale, transportation, im- 
portation, and exportation.” Unlawful possession, 
the maintainance of a nuisance, and other offenses are 
excluded. Moreover, minimum penalties are not 
affected. It only raises the limits of possible punish- 
ment in the enumerated crimes. It is the expressed 
intention of Congress that the courts in imposing 
sentences shall discriminate “between casual or slight 
violations and habitual sales of intoxicating liquor, 
or attempts to commercialize violations of the law.” 
In short, the teeth have been inserted to bite the boot- 
legger. 

Yet there is more in this little act than meets the 
eye. There is a provision in the Federal Judicial Code 
which reads: “All offenses which may be punished by 
death or imprisonment for a term exceeding one year 
shall be deemed felonies. All other offenses shall be 
deemed misdemeanors.” Thus are the offenses de- 
nominated in the Jones Act raised to the dubious 
dignity of felonies. 





Significance of the Jones Act 


The layman’s conception of the distinction between 
a felony and its lesser brother the misdemeanor is 
substantially correct. It is a question of degree. The 
quoted section merely draws the necessary legal line, 
yet due largely to historical reasons the consequences 
of this distinction are many and far-reaching. 

Conviction for a felony will take away some precious 
civil rights of the individual and impair the existence 
of others. The current cant that it deprives a man 
of all his rights as a citizen has the vice inherent in 


all generalities: it is too broad. But he cannot vote, 
he cannot hold office, and his credibility as a witness is 
lessened. The fact that a crime is a felony enlarges the 
scope of the power to arrest. An officer may arrest if 
he has reasonable cause to believe that a felony has 
been committed. In a given case a homicide occurring 
in the apprehension of a felon may be justifiable; in 
the case of a misdemeanor it can never be. 

Perhaps some luckless defendant will conceive that 
Mr. Jones’ punishment is “‘cruel and unusual”’ and his 
fine “excessive” and thus within the prohibition of the 
Eighth Amendment. It is doubtful if he will receive 
much encouragement from the Supreme Court. In 
1867 Chief Justice Chase announced in Pervear vs. 
State that although this Amendment did not extend 
to the states, nevertheless the Court could perceive 
nothing excessive, cruel, or unusual in the fact that 
Mr. Pervear had been sentenced to pay a fine of 
fifty dollars and to be imprisoned for three months at 
hard labor because of his violation of a Massachusetts 
liquor law. 


Vaulting Legal Hurdles 


Thus far, reported authority involving a con- 
sideration of the Jones Act is lacking. The only official 
comment, made in an open letter to district attorneys 
and others, has been popularly misinterpreted as a sug- 
gestion to soft-pedal it. While such might have been 
inferred from the language used, it was far from its 
true import. It was accurately aimed at the well- 
settled discretion of the public prosecutor, who is 
destined to have his hands full in dealing with this 
Act. In order to prosecute thereunder the Fifth 
Amendment says that he must procure a “‘present- 
ment or indictment of a Grand Jury”; and the law 
requires the concurrence of twelve of their number. 
If this legal hurdle is vaulted, there remains the prob- 
lem of convincing twelve petit jurors beyond a reason- 
able doubt of the guilt of the alleged offender. And 
experience has taught him that the crack of the Anti- 
Saloon League whip is not so potent in the secret 
counsels of jurymen as it is in legislative chambers. 

On January 17, 1920, one Dillon was arrested on a 
charge of transporting liquor. Subsequent to his con- 
viction he succeeded in defending himself before the 
highest tribunal in the land on the ground that the 
Eighteenth Amendment did not become effective until 
January twenty-ninth, the date of its promulgation 
by the Secretary of State. The Court denied this and 
held that it was effective from the date of its ratifi- 
cation by the last of the three fourths of the states as 
required by the Constitution. That was a year and a 
day before Dillon fell from grace. 
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Dillon vs. Gloss was among the first cases involving 
the Eighteenth Amendment and its legitimate off- 
spring, the Volstead Act, to come before the Supreme 
Court. In this decade of noble experimentation that 
body has handed down upward of fifty opinions in- 
volving similar problems. The decisions in the lower 
Federal courts defy tabulation. They number well into 
the thousands. 


Concurrent Legislation 


What about state laws? Congress and the states 
have “concurrent” power of enforcement by “appro- 
priate” legislation. In 1921 in Maine, where modern 
liquor laws first saw the light of day in 1847, one 
Gauthier was brought to trial for violation of the 
Maine act. He contended that the Volstead Act had 
superseded the Maine law. His conviction was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court justices of that state, who re- 
marked in passing that a beverage was none the less 
intoxicating and fit for beverage purposes because 
it was a laxative. It was held that the state’s power 
to pass liquor laws arose, not from the Eighteenth 
Amendment but from the police power inherent in its 
sovereignty, and that the Maine act was appropriate 
legislation. The court made the point that if Acts 
of Congress are concurrent that precludes their being 
supreme within Article Six of the Constitution. Simi- 
lar decisions may be found in the bulk of the states. 

Among the Federal cases, now that Uncle Sam is a 
policeman and his judges are magistrates, those deal- 
ing with arrest and search and seizure occupy a 
prominent place. A raid is in progress. Across the 
street George Snyder leans against a fence and 
watches with more than curiosity. George operates 
this place. A dubious source had informed him of this 
search but a few moments previously. A hand drops 
heavily on his shoulder: “‘ Well, George, I beat you to 
it this time.” 

He looks around into the face of a Federal prohibi- 
tion officer. ‘‘So?” queries George without the flicker 
of an eyelid. ‘‘Where’s your warrant?” The officer 
points at George’s coat pocket. The neck of a bottle 
protrudes. George fences. “‘You don’t know what’s 
in that.” 


A Question of Procedure 


A scuffle follows. When it ends, the bottle which 
contains a liquid that resembles whisky is in the 
custody of the law and George is under arrest. Subse- 
quent search produces three more bottles of whisky. 

Let us suppose that the officer had used a little 
finesse. Softly he asks George to sell him a drink. The 
two of them drop into an alley to finish the bargain 
in privacy. Then with the opening of his coat there 
gleams the glint of the officers badge. George 
smashes the bottle on the sidewalk. Arrest and 
seizure follow. This arrest is lawful, says Ralston vs. 
United States. In the former circumstances Snyder 
vs. United States holds it unlawful. The law is that in 
the case of a misdemeanor an officer has no power 
to arrest without a warrant except in the event of a 
breach of the peace or when the misdemeanor is com- 
mitted in his presence, which in effect means brought 
home to him by his senses. In the first case for aught 


the officer knew the bottle might have contained tea; 
whereas in the other, he knew it contained whisky. 

There are other important points in the Snyder 
case. At the trial the government offered in evidence 
the liquor which had been illegally seized. The court 
excluded it. Why? The Fourth Amendment says, “‘The 
right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects shall not be violated’; the Fifth 
provides that “‘no person . . . shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself.” To 
admit such illegally acquired evidence has been held 
time and again a violation of both of these Consti- 
tutional guaranties. 

What becomes of the liquor? The authorities con- 
flict as to whether Snyder can get it back. The tend- 
ency of the decisions seems to be that he must show 
that he both acquired and possessed it lawfully despite 
the fact that it was illegally taken from him. Snyder 
has one more complaint. He says he was unlawfully 
arrested. “Right; you have your action against the 
officer,” says the court, reminding him in the same 
breath that such an action is “‘too frequently boot- 
less.” 


Immunity From Search 


The decision of the Supreme Court in Carroll vs. 
United States informs John Citizen that prior to the 
enactment of the Jones Act the law was different when 
he was riding in his automobile. On September twenty- 
ninth Carroll called at an apartment in Grand Rapids. 
Three Federal agents were there, and one of them was 
introduced under a fictitious name. A bargain was 
struck for the sale and delivery of three cases of 
whisky. Carroll went away and later sent back word 
that he could not deliver it that night but would do 
so the next day. He never appeared. The officers had 
secured his license number, and a week later they saw 
him in the same car on the highway between Grand 
Rapids and Detroit. They followed but lost trace of 
him. More than two months later they saw him again 
on the same road. This time he was stopped and his 
car searched. Sixty-eight bottles of gin and whisky 
were seized, and he was arrested. The officers had no 
warrant. 

It was contended that since no misdemeanor had 
been committed in the presence of the officers the 
arrest was unlawful. Thus the search and seizure were 
vitiated and the admission in evidence of the liquor 
violated Carroll’s Constitutional rights. The Court 
denied this argument. By reference to established au- 
thority under Federal revenue laws it was shown that 
when contraband goods are concealed and illegally 
transported in automobiles or other vehicles, such 
goods may be searched for without a warrant. The test 
of the legality of such a search depends, not upon the 
validity of the arrest but upon whether the officer 
had reasonable or probable cause for believing contra- 
band goods were being thus transported. In this case 
it was held that he did. 

What about your house? Is it still your castle? A 
private dwelling occupied as such is immune from 
search with a warrant under the Volstead Act unless 
it is being used for the sale of liquor, or in part for some 
business purpose. The law is jealous of its search 
warrants. Their issuance is guarded by Constitutional 
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guaranties and rigid statutory requirements. The 
surveillance exercised by the courts is equally strict. 

Last year the Supreme Court rendered a split 
decision in Olmstead vs. United States that is destined 
to be vital in its import. The facts were these. The 
telephone wires leading from the homes and offices of 
the defendants in Seattle had been tapped by Federal 
officers. Ensconced in the basement of the office build- 
ing and secreted in houses near the homes, these 
officers listened in for months, taking stenographic 
notes of the conversations. There was thus disclosed 
what the Court describes as a conspiracy of amazing 
magnitude. Catering to the thirst of Seattle afforded 
employment for fifty persons and required the use 
of two large vessels, numerous smaller craft, auto- 
mobiles, and caches. Deliveries often rose to 200 cases 
a day, and it was a bad month when sales came to 
only $176,000. By the laws of the state of Washington 
wire-tapping is a crime. 


“Dirty Business” 


The issue before the Supreme Court was whether 
the admission of evidence thus acquired violated the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments. The opinion of the 
majority rests on negations. “There was no search- 
ing. . . . There was no seizure. . . . There was no 
entry. ... The intervening wires were not part of his 
[defendant’s] house.” In dissent Mr. Justice Holmes 
denounced such maneuvers by government officials 
as ‘‘dirty business.” 

If we place this decision in juxtaposition with a 
recent ruling of a lower Federal court, its importance 
will be instantly apparent. Let us suppose that you 
are at your telephone in New York. The wire reaches 
to Philadelphia, where a gentleman at his phone 
answers your queries. “‘ Yes, sir. I’ll have it over there 
to-morrow afternoon. Four cases, you say?” 

The following afternoon a truck drives up to your 
house. Four cases labeled olive oil are delivered. 
What crime, if any, have you committed? 

It is not a crime to purchase liquor. Only the busi- 
ness end of the bargain, so to speak, has Congress de- 
clared to be a crime. Since your act in purchasing is 
legally innocent, it follows that you have neither aided 
nor abetted, nor have you been an accessory in the 
commission of a crime. Nevertheless, according to a 
decision rendered last December your conduct has 
been criminal. United States vs. Kerper held that a 
buyer of liquor might be convicted of a conspiracy to 
transport ‘‘in a case where the agreement is that the 
delivery of the liquor sold is to be effected from the 
seller to the buyer.” Thus does the ancient principle 
of caveat emptor become of new import to John Citizen. 
Let him beware lest he conspire to transport. 


The Bill of Rights 


Not the least among the vital guaranties of indi- 
vidual freedom contained in the Bill of Rights, which 
comprises the first ten Amendments to the Consti- 
tution, is John Citizen’s security against double 
jeopardy. “Nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb’”—so reads in part the Fifth Amendment. On 
April 8, 1920, one Vito Lanza appeared before a 
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Federal district court in the state of Washington to 
answer an indictment charging him with manufactur- 
ing, transporting, and unlawfully possessing liquor. 
He announced that twelve days previously he had 
been convicted in a state court on identical charges 
based upon the same transactions. The court heard 
him and dismissed the indictment. 

Two and a half years later the Supreme Court 
reversed this decision. There is nothing peculiar or 
novel in the rule that the same act may be an offense 
against two sovereigns. Such a result follows logically 
from the system of dual sovereignty which is the back- 
bone of American government. The converse of the 
proposition—that a conviction in a Federal court 
is no bar to a prosecution in a state court—follows as a 
matter of course. 

And now comes a Jewish rabbi and complains that 
the Volstead Act restricts him and the four hundred 
members of his congregation in “the free exercise of 
religion” which the First Amendment forbids Con- 
gress to prohibit. The opinion of the court is interest- 
ing. It was never intended, it is said, that legislation 
so beneficial to mankind should be thus reproached. 
Assassination, the practice of suttee, and human sacri- 
fices are cited as examples of religious practices which 
have fallen before the march of progress. Then follow 
citations from the Old Testament as to the use of wine. 
The issue is disposed of by reference to the decisions 
in which the Mormon objections to Federal bigamy 
statutes were overruled. 

The experimentation of the past decade has touched 
John Citizen in other vital spots. When he suffers 
from typhoid fever, pneumonia, or snake bite his 
physician may not prescribe for him within ten days 
more spirituous or vinous liquor than would contain 
in the aggregate more than one pint of alcohol. Nor 
may he prescribe malt liquor in any event. This is the 
law by virtue of the Willis-Campbell Act, passed by 
Congress in 1921. Both these provisions have been 
upheld by the Supreme Court, though in the case in- 
volving prescriptions of spirituous or vinous liquors 
a minority held that such legislation was an un- 
warranted interference with a physician’s practice. 


‘No Liquor Served” 


Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen are dining at their 
favorite restaurant, where the cuisine is delicious, the 
service unobtrusive, and the music excellent. Mr. 
Citizen overhears a gentleman at an adjoining table 
give an order for cracked ice, ginger ale, and glasses. 
Soon a waiter comes bearing them on a large tray. A 
bottle appears from beneath the table, and the gentle- 
man proceeds to mix his own highball. Another 
diner asks for rye. The maitre d’hétel appears and in- 
forms him that no liquor is served on the premises. 

Before Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen are half through 
dinner several of the patrons are in what has been 
judiciously termed a mild state of excitement. Liquor 
has not been manufactured, sold, or kept on these 
premises by the proprietor or anyone in his employ; 
yet the courts of the Seventh and Eighth Circuits are 
agreed that in such a case the premises constitute a 
common nuisance and may be padlocked for a year. 

The reasoning is that Section 21, which proclaims 
places where liquor is unlawfully kept to be common 
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nuisances, does not mention the keeper of such liquor. 
Now Section 3 makes transportation a crime, and 
Section 25 says it is unlawful to possess liquor which 
has been used in violation of the law. Thus the liquor, 
having been transported to the premises by the 
patrons, is unlawfully kept there; and this brings the 
situation within Section 21. 

It is commonly thought that the one half of one per 
cent provision in the Volstead Act is the last cry of 
fundamental prohibition. This is not true. The genesis 
of that requirement is in former Federal internal- 
revenue laws where its existence is efficacious in pro- 
ducing revenue. The per cent was made low in these 
laws with the intent of garnering as much tax as pos- 
sible and quite without regard to toxic possibilities. 
This sacred figure is not applicable in every case. It 
is provided in Section 29 that: “The penalties pro- 
vided in this Act against the manufacture of liquor 
without a permit shall not apply to a person for manu- 
facturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices ex- 
clusively for use in his home.” 

How about the crocks that bubble in the cellar and 
the corks that pop in the closet? A few reported cases 
hold that the result of this language, which is in- 
consistent with the one half of one per cent require- 
ment, is that the beverage must be proved to have 
been intoxicating in fact. 


Add Plenty of Sugar 


There is another aspect of this situation. Recently 
Jacob Goldberg stood in front of his shop, the New 
England Malt Products Company. Two men ap- 
proached. One of them asked him: “Hey, bud! Got 
any malt extract?” 

“Sure thing,” said Goldberg. ‘‘Come on in.” 

Inside the shop was displayed a variety of goods 
and groceries, including malt extract. Goldberg picked 
up a can. 

“Say,” said one of his customers, ‘‘can you make 
good beer with that?” 

“They tell me you can, if you are careful to add 
plenty of sugar.” 

Then he gave them an oral recipe. They completed 
their purchases and departed. These chaps were 
Federal agents. A government chemist following the 
directions made five per cent beer from what had been 
purchased. Later 854 cans of Goldberg’s malt extract, 
1,083 pounds of his sugar, and 13 pounds of his yeast 
were seized. The government contended that these 
goods were forfeit. The disposition of nine other 
similar cases depended on the outcome of the court’s 
deliberations. 

Jacob got back his goods. The court pointed out 
that malt extract, sugar, and yeast have a hundred 
and one legitimate uses and can be purchased in un- 
limited quantities at any grocery: shop. While under 
the circumstances the sale of the malt extract was 
unlawful, it was held that if the government sought 
to forfeit the entire stock of goods its proof must be as 
broad as its claim. 

The current scheme of installment purchasing might 
have been fashioned for the convenience of the boot- 
legger. He buys a car, paying down but a quarter of its 
value and giving notes for the balance. When the 
dealer seeks to discount this paper it is refused because 
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of the reputation of the bootlegger. So this fellow, 
being a man of parts, arranges for his brother-in-law 
Smith to take title to the machine. Forthwith the 
papers are made out in Smith’s name, the unsuspect- 
ing credit company accepts the paper, the bootlegger 
takes the car, and all goes well—but only for about 
four months. 


Progeny of Prohibition 


One fine day the bootlegger is apprehended while 
transporting liquor in this car. Prosecution is initiated 
against him and the machine. The credit company 
appears in court and says that it knew nothing of what 
was afoot and demands the value of its ownership in 
the automobile. This claim is denied. The court holds 
that the statute requires that the person who makes 
the claim must show that the lien was created “ with- 
out the lienor having any notice that the carrying 
vehicle was being used or was to be used for the illegal 
transportation of liquor.” In this case the dealer knew 
all there was to know. 

The decisions commented upon in this article were 
chosen from the reports of the past decade for their 
interest and concern to the individual. More than half 
of them arose in different states. Likewise in half of 
them Constitutional questions were raised involving 
the consideration by the courts of two Articles in the 
Constitution and four Amendments. Certain conclu- 
sions are inevitable. These facts reflect clearly the 
widespread violation of the law, its steady tendency 
to give offenders occasion to invoke Constitutional 
guaranties, and the havoc that it has created in the 
realm of Constitutional theory and practice. 

One may question this decision or that. He may 
object that the courts in some instances are construing 
the Amendment or the Act far beyond its original 
intent and import. But such quibbling is beside the 
point. 

The evil consequences of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment were as inevitable as they are patent. The illicit 
traffic in liquor, the bootlegger, the continual inter- 
necine warfare between that renegade and Federal 
agents, and the constant violation of the Constitu- 
tional rights of individuals—all these are but the ille- 
gitimate progeny of the Volstead Act. 


The Final Say 


In legal theory and in fact it is the people of the 
United States who ultimately make their own destiny, 
both immediate and future. Their judgment is yet to 
be given. When it is handed down it will be quite with- 
out regard to any question of thirst. Rather will it be 
mindful of the words of Mr. Justice Brandeis in his 
dissent in Olmstead vs. United States: 


The makers of our Constitution undertook to secure con- 
ditions favorable to the pursuit of happiness. They recognized 
the significance of man’s spiritual nature, of his feelings, and 
of his intellect. They knew that only a part of the pain, 
pleasures, and satisfactions of life are to be found in material 
things. They sought to protect Americans in their beliefs, 
their thoughts, their emotions, and their sensations. They 
conferred, as against the government, the right to be let 
alone—the most comprehensive of rights and the right most 
valued by civilized men. 
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Every time a bridge is constructed and another river crossed, the last frontier on the North 
American continent advances another hard-won step toward the grim arctic regions. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY PIONEERS 


W: SAT upon 
the rocking 
body of a gaso- 
line speeder, 
parka hoods 
drawn tight 
about our heads, 
bodies huddled 
against the 
sweep of the bliz- 
zard, and our 
sleet-stung eyes turning but sel- 
dom from the dangerous course 
before us. There was little incen- 
tive for them to rove. The land 
about us was the fringe of the Bar- 
rens; out there were the ragged 
black trunks of dead trees, showing 
dimly through the driving white 
like the torn ghosts I once had seen 
along the Chemin-des-Dames after 
the drive on Soissons. Then, too, 
there were the hummocks of mus- 
keg, strangely like shell-plowed 





An Indian packer 
starts north, 


to Hudson Bay and Beyond 


earth. And there were still other 
things that added to the illusion. 

There was the booming of dyna- 
mite from far away, echoing like 
the drumming of distant artillery. 
There were interminable stretches 
of excavation, which faded only at 
the closing-in line of the shrieking 
storm; black lines of upturned 
soggy earth; and in these trenches 
sodden men, working neck deep. 
It was freeze-up time in northern 
Canada, where the skeleton track 
of the Hudson Bay Railroad was 
reaching out from civilization to 
create a new commercial channel 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Our speeder swayed like a roller 
coaster in an amusement park. 
There was little stability to the 
rails; in many places all that sepa- 
rated them from the soggy, age-old 
muskeg was a corduroy of scrubby 
spruce, lugged. from near-by groves 


Civilization is Being Pushed Northward Over the Frozen Muskeg, 
Where the Thermometer Reads Forty and Fifty Below, 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


to provide a temporary foundation. 
The track rose and jerked and 
dipped; it swung downward with 
our weight and climbed behind us, 
like the billowing of a sea. 

The Hudson Bay Railroad now 
stretches its steel into Fort Church- 
ill on the southwestern shore of 
Hudson Bay. By the end of the 
summer Pullman trains will run 
into a place which has existed long 
in history as a frontier post—the 
goal of Hudson Bay schooners by 
water, of the dog team and musher 
when winter rages. It was thought 
by many that the steel could never 
achieve its purpose; that the frozen 
hands of winter would erect a bar- 
rier that would not be crossed. But 
the men who are beating back the 
Canadian frontier have learned to 
take advantage of the very condi- 
tions that might otherwise have 
defeated them. 
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In the present-day assault upon 
the wilderness there is no better 
aid for the army of occupation than 
that of winter. Airplanes equipped 
with specially constructed skis can 
land upon the innumerable lakes of 
the north as easily in the frigid 
months as in summer. The Hudson 
Bay route, connecting with a new 
and short water outlet to England, 
will be opened a year before sched- 
ule because of frozen terrain. 

Road building in muskeg country 
is slow business in the summertime, 
especially that part of it which 
makes a showing. Summer, of 
course, is the time for draining the 
tremendous stretches which must 
be relieved of their water burden 
before a roadbed can even hope to 
suggest stability. Sometimes these 
ditches must run for miles before 
they find an outlet that will carry 
away the waters of swamps, muskez 
stretches, and slow-melting ice. 

Summer, too, is the time for bal- 
lasting, for then the gravel pits are 
thawed, and it is possible for the 
steam shovels to gouge them away 
in the unceasing task of building a 
solid surface upon the spongy earth. 
But it is in winter when track can be 
laid—and for a rather queer reason. 

There are persons who insist that 
the glaciers have not yet left the 
north and that the land which 
exists there is only an interloper. 
I have even heard the theory 
from a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society. One finds a similar 
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condition in the districts of eternal 
snow atop the Rocky Mountains. 
Summer snow in the high Rockies 
is white only at a distance and to 
the tourist. The native mountaineer 
has learned that these eternal drifts, 
once the surrounding country has 
become dried out by summer, are 
caked with dirt. One finds in the 
permanent snows ridge after ridge 
of black, where dust has blown in 
the summers, only to be covered 
by the new white of each succeeding 
winter. It is this condition which 
gives to the north the theory of 
existing glaciation beneath the 
muskeg, beneath the stubby forests 
which send their roots to ice and 
then die, and even below the rocks! 

For rocks the size of a small 
house can float; men in the north 
have seen them do so. Engineers on 
location sometimes bet on the dis- 
tance that a hundred-ton rock will 
go down the Nelson River when the 
spring break-up comes. 
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In many places 
heavy machinery is 
brought up, the fas- 
ter to lay the new 
rails through Cana- 
da’s virgin forests. 
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Northern Manitoba, 
hitherto occupied by 
wild animals and a 
jew trappers, now 
echoes to the boom of 
blasting dynamite. 
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The explanation is simple. Day 
after day, week after week, during 
the winter the spray of a rapids 
turns to ice beneath some great 
hummock of stone which stands 
in its course. Inch by inch there is 
built about that block of stone a 
support, like the mountings of a 
jewel, until the great block is en- 
tirely encompassed. Then, when the 
spring break-up comes with its 
attendant high water, the ice melts 
from the outside and a great slab, 
containing tons upon tons of stone, 
may break and launch into the 
current. The buoyancy of ice is 
sufficient to neutralize the weight 
of rock, and off it goes to a new 
lodging place—sometimes a hun- 
dred yards and sometimes miles 
downstream. 

One finds many such rocks in the 
district of permanent frost near 
Hudson Bay. The ice that has car- 
ried them—which can be found two 
feet or so beneath the surface in the 
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vicinity of The Pas, eight inches 
deep along the final reaches of the 
Nelson River, and at the very roots 
of the moss in places farther north— 
is clean and blue, not the dark 
stuff which results from the freezing 
of muskeg water. 


Laying Down the Steel 


It is the belief of many that this 
is a remainder of the ice cap that 
covered all the north thirty or 
forty thousand years ago; that the 
earth upon it is merely the result 
of wind-borne accretions which in 
turn supported vegetation; and 
that this vegetation, by its death 
and rotting, created a still heavier 
foundation for future growths. Con- 
sequently, building a railroad in 
this country involves laying steel, 
not upon the earth’s crust but upon 
a glacial formation the solidity of 
which depends upon the amount of 
insulation that holds it from a state 
of meltage. And that is where the 
advantage of road building in 
winter comes in. 

It is not heat that melts the blue 
undersurface ice in the summer. 
Where the spongy muskeg is un- 
broken the frost below lies un- 
harmed, like the contents of a 
farmer’s ice house preserved under 
sawdust. It is water that does the 
undermining; for when a road is 
cut through in the summer, water 
forms in pools and crevices, seeping 
downward and carrying warmth, 
which in turn results in more 
meltage and more water and 
means many an extra trip of 
the ballast train before the 
damage is halted. Winter 
track laying eradicates these 
difficulties. 

Therefore, it is in the bit- 
ter short days, when the pow- 
dery snow drives straight and 
the steam of the engines hugs 
the ground, that the greatest 
efforts are put forth. The 
surface of the ground is 
level—it is only necessary 
that brush be laid to form 
a corduroy; and upon this 
the ties and rails are laid, 
the work trains weaving upon the 
skeleton tracks like ships at sea. 

There is no other activity in 
winter except that of ditch digging 
by men in bulky clothing. Yet the 
work often progresses as swiftly at 
sixty below as in the heat of sum- 
mer, for once one gets beneath the 


caribou moss the digging is for the 
most part done by dynamite. 

Then spring comes, and the 
gravel pits thaw. Instantly a per- 
fect frenzy of ballasting begins, and 
gravel trains rush in steady succes- 
sion to that ragged mass of track- 
age fifty, even seventy-five miles 
distant. The track is jacked up 
until the ballasted portions are 
sometimes six feet above those 
which remain upon the corduroy. 
As long as men can labor does the 
work go on. A three-in-one process 
by which a weaving track is 
straightened, raised to its proper 
gradient, and provided with insula- 
tion which will hold firm the ice 
beneath—new ice of winter being 
welded to ancient ice of unknown 
age—thus provides a railroad which 
literally exists upon a base of con- 
gealed water. And the strange thing 
is that the speed of construction 
approximates that in the prairie 
country, where it is necessary only 
to lay ties and rails and provide 
the ballast! 

This whole process, however, was 
not developed by the Hudson Bay 
Railroad, having been used a year 
before in the building of an eighty- 
five-mile railroad to the Flin Flon 
district of northern Manitoba. Not 
that Flin Flon had waited for the 
railroad to be completed—progress 
does not thus delay along the fron- 
tier of northern Canada. A dozen 
forms of machinery, hauled across 
brule and clearing and river and 





At Flin Flon, where gold is being mined, 
the reliable tractor must do heavy duty. 


frozen lake in the winter, or dragged 
along by boat or kicker canoe in 
the summer, had gone in before the 
railroad’s first location party had 
even started out. Before the trac- 
tors there had been horses, and be- 
fore there was a tote road for the 
shaggy-fetlocked animals of the 


north there had been dog teams, 
dragging through the wilderness. 
Surprising freightage can be han- 
dled in this manner. When John 
E. Hammell was developing the 
Flin Flon district, between 1915 
and 1922, practically every pound 
of material was taken overland: 
piping, tubing, windlasses, shaft- 
house machinery, drills and tools, 
boilers, and supplies for 118 men. 

In fact, all modern development 
in the north must be preceded by 
the most primitive of means, unless 
it be work that can be accomplished 
by tractors or airplanes. Dog teams 
and diamond-drilling machinery 
are now carried by plane, and 
Canadian companies are working 
toward the development of freight- 
ers capable of hauling more than 
the ordinary load of a motor truck. 
But in the main, the skirmishers of 
the bush are those who work by 
primitive methods. 

For instance, practically every 
bit of food used by the outflung 
ditching and surveying or location 
parties of the Hudson Bay Railroad 
was carried on the strong backs of 
men during certain seasons of the 
year. Spring and fall each bring 
about three weeks when locomotion 
of almost every type is halted. So 
along the trails go men, each with a 
hundred pounds or more on his 
back, moving ten miles from one 
cache to the next, to keep the 
advancearmy supplied. The trail be- 
tween the end of steel and Church- 
ill was gone over a dozen 
times by mushers and skir- 
mishers, and for two winters 
location parties saw no un- 
familiar faces from freeze-up 
until break-up. 


A Disappearing Lake 


He who seeks adventure 
finds it easily under such 
circumstances. Frozen faces 
become commonplace; emer- 
gencies arise with the pas- 
sage of each day. As George 
Thomas, a resident engineer, 
remarked to me one day 
last autumn, “‘The thing to 
do up in this country is to figure 
you've got a new problem every 
day—one that nobody else ever 
heard of. Then when a day passes 
with only humdrum happenings 
you re pleasantly surprised.” 

Thomas had excellent reason for 
that remark. He had just solved 
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the mystery of a disappearing lake! 
A paltry job like draining a lake 
all goes into the day’s work when 
one is building a railroad through 
muskeg country. There are many 
small bodies of water in the path of 
oncoming steel, and it often is 
easier to drain the lake and throw 
a fill across the portion to be tra- 
versed by rail than it is to drive 
pilings and construct a trestle. So 
when a small lake blocked the path 
of the Hudson Bay line, George 
Thomas proceeded with the usual 
draining process. He ordered ditch- 
ing. It was completed. The next 
day the lake was clear of water, and 
Thomas made ready for filling. But 
in the morning an excited contrac- 
tor summoned him from his tent. 

“That lake’s come back!” he 
said. 

Water evidently had flowed up- 
hill, for the lake was there again. 
When morning came once more 
there was still a new excitement: 
“Now the lake’s gone again!” 

Men invaded the bed of the lake 
in search of springs, but there were 
none. Even while they did it the 
lake began to fill up again, as 
though a sponge beneath it were 
being squeezed. Suddenly Thomas 
ordered his crew into the bush, and 
there it stayed all day. The next 
morning the lake had filled and 
emptied again, but the engineer 
apparently had forgotten it now. 
His every exertion was deep in the 
bush, where a new trench nearly a 
half mile in length was being dug. 

For the explanation lay in a 
much larger lake, far from the right 
of way, with an underground out- 
flow ending in seepage. The pull of 
the water emptying from the small 
lake formed by this seepage had 
caused sufficient settling of the 
débris on the lake bottom to form a 
temporary stoppage. But gradually 
this had yielded under increasing 
pressure, and the lake was formed 
anew. It required days to drain the 
larger lake, but when it was done 
the mystery was ended, and the 
crew turned to another job—that ot 
fighting forest fires. 


Across Unbeaten Trails 


It is this element of the unusual, 
coupled with a combination of the 
most modern inventions and most 
Primitive of methods, which fur- 
nishes a constant thrill in Canada’s 
battle against the frontier of the 
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As bitter weather sets in, engineers go out on location and survey the 
country through which rails will be pushed the summer following. 


north. Three years ago, when the 
present push to the north was just 
beginning, I made my way into one 
of the raw mining camps which 
since has become a city. There was 
no railroad within miles, nor even 
a wagon road. Yet streets were be- 
ing laid out by drag lines, steam 
shovels, and ditching machines; 
concrete mixers rattled and clat- 
tered, and teams and dirt scrapers 
labored upon the excavations for a 
smelter. Upon a hill a shaft house 
reared itself, and a hoist engine 
set the time for the little log-cabin 
town by its whistling. 

A series of rope-burnt stumps, 
extending for miles through the 
bush to civilization, gave the ex- 
planation of how that boiler and 
other engine-house machinery had 
been brought over the snow from 
the railroad at Kirkland Lake—a 
snubbing operation as laborious as 
the dragging of stones for the pyra- 
mids. Practically every furnishing 
for the tiny town, even to the pho- 
nographs with their morning-glory 
horns which were to be found in 
every shack and cabin, had come in 
over the wastes of snow. Dogs, 
useless in the summer, wandered 
about in droves; but in the winter 
they struggled across unbeaten 
trails with stocks of stores, drills, 
surveying outfits, and engineers. 

A tremendous pile of mining ma- 
chinery, now being set up, arrested 
my attention. I found that it had 
been brought in, piece by piece, 
in canoes equipped with outboard 
motors—canoes which meandered 
through streams and lakes for 
seventy-five miles and were carried 
by hand across two portages. The 


wide unwieldy sections of machin- 
ery had been transported by lashing 
three canoes together to form a 
support, with a kicker on the tail 
of the center craft to provide the 
locomotion. To-day this sort of 
infiltration by tractor, dog team, 
canoe, and horse is progressing at 
thirty or more places in Canada 
where new projects are building. 
As in warfare, thought of cost, of 
human effort, of laboring hours, of 
difficulties is submerged; by any 
means and by all means the assault 
against a desired position is carried 
to fruition. 


Big Machines Go North 


Several years ago I was pounding 
through the bush of northern Que- 
bec, guided only by the survey 
stakes of a railroad the steel of 
which had ceased two days before. 
Those stakes formed the only evi- 
dence of human penetration into 
this wilderness; but suddenly I 
halted. A whistle had sounded a 
short distance before me, and soon 
I caught the smell of camp fires 
and heard the voices of workmen. 
It turned out that a steam-shovel 
outfit was gouging away at a tre- 
mendous cut in the proposed right 
of way, while a hundred yards 
farther on a pile driver whanged 
diligently at the timbering of a 
muskeg stretch. Yet there was no 
road, no evidence of their entrance; 
it was as if they had been set down 
from the sky. 

The explanation, of course, was 
winter. Steam shovels are yanked 
about by tractors, compressors and 
cranes and pile drivers are dragged 
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in during the winter for the labors 
of warmer months. There is even 
the instance in the north country 
of the transportation of an all-steel 
boat hull weighing sixty tons, 
which was taken over the snow and 
to a frozen lake. It was to fill a 
transportation gap when break-up 
came, that the flow of materials 
might continue by water. 

All these things are done under 
the most primitive of conditions 
and with progress often no more 
than three miles an hour. Frost- 
whitened noses and ears occasion 
no more pause than is necessary 
for scooping up a handful of snow 
with which to restore the blood 
flow. 


Airplanes Roaring Overhead 


In summer there is the threat of 
the burning bush, when the sun 
gleams like a slimy coin through 
the haziness created by blazing 
forests and when airplanes roaring 
overhead carry their fighting forces 
to the place of danger. 

When fires must be fought 
swiftly, men and materials are of 
course rushed forward by every 


available boat. But when they ar- 


rive they find the airplanes before 
them, pumping water from the lake 
on which they have alighted through 
a 3,000-foot hose into a collapsible 
tank and from that, by means of 
a portable pump carried inland 
upon the husky back of some stolid 
Cree, another 3,000 feet to a second 
tank and a second pump—and so 
on for a total distance of nearly 
two miles of hose line. 

Or perhaps the airplane has gone 
by this time, leaving only a crew 
behind as it thrums back a hundred 
or more miles to civilization for a 
fresh cargo of men and apparatus. 
In one fire I witnessed several years 
ago, a fleet of three airplanes made 
four trips to their base 180 miles 
away, bringing in fifty men, axes, 
shovels, portable extinguishers, 
and twenty-four miles of hose line; 
and the fire was forced into the 
muskeg and brought under control 
before the boats had reached there. 

As with fire, so in cases of illness, 
injury, exploration, workaday busi- 
ness, and policing. It is not at all 
unusual for an airplane to fly out 
of some distant portion of the bush 
with news of trouble, returning with 
a policeman a few hours later. A 
case is on record in the Patricia 


district of Ontario in which a trap- 
per living two hundred miles from 
civilization was murdered. Con- 
stable Finlayson, at Sioux Lookout, 
called for a Forestry Service air- 
plane asa city officer would summon 
a clanging patrol wagon. Into the 
bush went the policeman to the 
scene of murder. Investigations led 
sixty miles farther, but in four days 
from the time he had started Con- 
stable Finlayson was back in Sioux 
Lookout, with the murder solved 
and a man under arrest. Dramatic 
stuff that, accepted casually in a 
land where drama often becomes 
commonplace by recurrence and 
where “difficulty” is a wholly flex- 
ible noun. 

Obstacles that would prove over- 
whelming barriers elsewhere are 
met with a shrug of the shoulder. 
Storms, for instance, constitute no 
alibi for a delayed train arrival; 
and if a trainman tries it on, the 
usual result is a mess of demerit 
marks. For when winter comes up 
there, spring is very far behind, and 
preparations are made accordingly. 

They don’t wait for winter. They 
can’t, for it may arrive weeks in 
advance of schedule. As soon as the 
first frosts start, in early September 
or even late August, the work of 
preparation begins. Every bit of 
rolling stock is gone over, and all 
hose connections are changed in 
anticipation of the tremendous 
steam pressure which will later 
result when temperatures of forty 
and fifty below zero are the rule. 
Oil is changed from heavy to light, 
as with automobiles in winter; and 
snow plows are reconditioned. 


Keeping on the Move 


On these northern lines the water 
tanks must be heated by pipes from 
a central heating plant. Turntables 
are inside the roundhouse; were 
they outside they would freeze to 
immovability. Hundreds of men, 
even a thousand of them, must be 
mustered by teléphone on an 
hour’s notice and shot forth by 
work train to combat fast-falling 
snow. And the freight engineer who 
is forced to take siding counts him- 
self lucky if he can find enough clear 
track to keep his train moving— 
forward and backward, back and 
forth without cessation. It isn’t 
much fun when a superintendent 
is yelling for supplies and a man’s 
train is frozen to the tracks! 


That is not a figure of speech. 
Fifty below zero creeps through oil 
and steel with almost an instanta- 
neous clutch. If movement halts, 
say for half an hour, an engine 
can steam and puff and churn in 
vain; the cars behind are immov- 
able. In such cases there is only one 
thing to do. Two cars are uncoupled 
and run up and down the track 
until they are thawed out. Then 
two more cars are added, and two 
more and two more; until at last, 
with billowings of steam, the train 
is on its way again—and it main- 
tains its schedule. 

This in the northern districts of 
what is generally known as Canada. 
Consider, then, the difficulties when 
the locale is five hundred miles or 
more farther north and seven de- 
grees or so nearer the arctic circle, 
where there is zero weather in 
October. But the engineers only 
shrug their shoulders. 


A Triumph of Engineering 


“We'll run shorter trains, of 
course,” one of them told me. 
“But that about ends it.” Then he 
grinned. “‘Fact is, we’ve got those 
fellows down south beat. There are 
places like Hornepayne and Nakina 
along the transcontinental where it 
is not only just as cold as it is up 
here, but where the snow piles up 
excessively, making a double prob- 
lem for the railroader. Up here we 
have really only one—the cold. 
There is not a lot of snow around 
Hudson Bay; eighteen inches on 
the level is an average snowfall for 
the winter. There are drifts, of 
course, but all things considered 
the tracks are unusually clear.” 

To the pioneer there is not a 
problem without an answer, and 
barriers which seem insurmounta- 
ble to-day become commonplace 
to-morrow. There was a time when 
many scoffed at the idea of a rail- 
road like the Hudson Bay. Muskeg 
would triumph over engineering, 
they said, workmen would freeze 
to death, engineers could not keep 
up sufficient steam to run their 
trains. Yet those trains run, and 
the line soon will be operating on 
passenger schedule. 

More than that: I ate Juncheon 
the other day with a millionaire 
developer of the north who casually 
predicted a railroad well within the 
arctic circle; and that within the 
next ten years. 
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COURTESY DOLLAR LINE 


The President Van Buren at Suez Canal. Round-the-world service is now considered a 
commonplace, but in its slow growth there was romance and hard work every step of the way. 


THEY NEVER GROW OLD 


Captain Dollar, Dean of American Shipping 


By HENRY F. PRINGLE 


APT. ROBERT DOLLAR, who is now 
eighty-four years old and whose busi- 
ness career spans six decades, is confi- 
dent that he has always been able to 
discern the difference between an in- 
vestment and a speculation. A Scotch 

Presbyterian who daily reads his Bible, a very ab- 
stemious old gentleman who neither smokes nor uses 
alcohol, Captain Dollar would naturally insist that 
gambling on the future has played no part in his extra- 
ordinary success. The average shipping man talks 
constantly of the relation between luck and profits. 
Marine science may have eliminated, to a certain 
extent, the age-old perils borne upon the winds 
and tides, but the man-controlled factors caus- 
ing red entries on the ledgers remain. There is 
always danger of tariffs that will wreck any 
well-paying trade route, of a sudden drop in 
freight rates due to business depression, of 
wars which may make suspension of 
operation as complete as it is unexpected. 

All these eventualities have loomed in 
front of Captain Dollar. Sometimes he has 
profited hugely, and other times he has lost. 
But he insists that he has never taken a step 
without knowing quite definitely where it 
would lead. Three or four years ago, having 
stopped off in New York City on this third trip 
around the world, the dean of American ship- 
Ping sat in the offices of the Dollar Steamship 
Line and discussed the business situation. One 
of the men present asked whether he was 

“betting his money” on war or peace in the Far East. 
Did he plan further expansion on the Pacific Coast? 

“Young man,’ ’ replied the Captain severely—the 

“young man” was quite bald and had a white mus- 
tachel—“I am not in the habit of betting. We are cer- 
tain there will be no war. If I thought otherwise, I’d 
be the first to prepare for it.” 


DOLLAR LINE 

A silhouette of 
Robert Dollar, 
made in 1855. 


As a matter of fact, as subsequent history demon- 
strated, Captain Dollar could hardly have been as 
certain as he appeared. China was very shortly torn 
by another war, one of the most serious in her long 
centuries of trouble. It was partly good fortune, partly 
the fact that nations are slowly acquiring a degree of 
wisdom in foreign affairs, that the conflagration did 
not spread. Had other nations interfered to any great 
extent, the fleet of the Dollar Line might have found 
it difficult to obtain cargoes, or it might have earned 
new fortunes carrying munitions of war. Captain Dol- 

lar was actually gambling, although he preferred 
not to think so. 

In all business, obviously, there is this element 

of risk. Being a Scotch Presbyterian, Captain 

Dollar may feel that betting is a shade im- 

moral. Being an exceedingly talented busi- 

ness man at the same time, however, he 
has been repeatedly forced to make guesses 
regarding the future. His point of view, 
when he is confronted by this dilemma, is 
that a speculation becomes an investment 
as soon as the available facts have been 
collected and studied. So he has studied 
costs, business conditions in all parts of 
the world, international politics, and the 
nature and characteristics of the men with 
whom he planned to deal. 

To-day, from the main offices in San Fran- 
cisco, are directed the operations of sixty ships 
and an organization employing, at sea and 
on shore, about 10,000 men. The house flag of 

the Dollar Line is as familiar in far-flung ports and 
virgin countries as on the waters of the Golden Gate. 
And Captain Dollar is one of the wealthiest of Ameri- 
can shipowners. 

“Never wait for your ships to come in,” he once 
said. “I have never waited for any ship. I send mine 
out; as soon as one has gone I work hard loading 
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another with a profitable cargo. The ships will come 
in, all right, as long as you keep sending them out.” 

It is bromidic, of course, to remark that chance and 
fortune have influenced the rise of Robert Dollar. 
Such is the case with every man who achieves emi- 
nence. But if asked to select an outstanding extraneous 
circumstance—extraneous in the sense that he had no 
part in it—I would point to the Captain’s appearance. 

With his white beard and hair, his six feet of rugged 
muscle, and his erect figure, Robert Dollar might be an 
artist’s conception of Uncle Sam. He could pose, as- 
suming he would tolerate any such nonsense, as the 
Spirit of American Shipping in a pageant portraying 
the progress of the world. His skin is very pink, with 
countless little lines crossing and recrossing his face. 
He has blue eyes, set deep under bushy white brows. 
When Captain Dollar gets to his feet from a chair he 
seems to stand very firmly, as though throughout his 
life he had been leaning against the winds at sea. 
All in all, he might be the composite portrait of a van- 
ished figure, the Yankee skipper who carried the 
American flag to lands where the United States has 
scarcely been heard of, a figure which disappeared 
when steam drove clipper ships from the seas. 

Deeply interested in the expansion of American 
commerce, he has repeatedly been a member of good- 
will missions to the Far East and other places. Kings 
and emperors have honored him at banquets, and 
photographs taken at these and other functions show 
Captain Dollar standing a head taller than most of 
the men around him. 


An Honorary Title 


In the newspaper accounts of them, in Peking and 
Shanghai and Kobe, he is constantly compared to the 
traditional conception of Uncle Sam and to the old- 
time sailing captain. Many a Chinese or Japanese 
merchant, I suspect, has had dealings with Captain 
Dollar under the impression that he personally com- 
manded all his ships. Some may have signed contracts 
in the belief that this dignified and picturesque old 
gentleman was, in fact, the Uncle Sam they had so 
often seen pictured. 

The fact is that Robert Dollar has never been a sea 
captain, and has never commanded even a rowboat. 
His title is an honorary one, and he sometimes feels a 
little guilty about it, protesting that he does not de- 
serve it. He may stand as the personification of mari- 
time romance, but actually he views the sea chiefly 
as a highway for his trade. Of course Captain Dollar is 
thrilled when some new vessel slides down the ways 
to join his fleet. It is a safe assumption, however, that 
he is even more thrilled when an auditor brings the 
ledgers which demonstrate that the ship has been earn- 
ing money. To Captain Dollar, the romance of the sea 
lies in keeping his ships moving. 

No lure of the sea drew him into shipping, no yearn- 
ing for the beating of salt spray in a storm. He bought 
his first ship when he was already a wealthy man. He 
had discovered that it was cheaper to move lumber in 
his own vessels. This does not mean that he is a 
money-grabber. An intensely patriotic American citi- 
zen, he was among the first to offer his country every 
assistance when the war came. In those days he gave 
no thought to profits. 





WORLD’S WORK for AUGUST 


It must be Captain Dollar’s Scotch blood and his 
passion for thrift which lead him to emphasize the 
humdrum aspects of his career. He believes in hard 
work. He is convinced that routine application to the 
task at hand will, in the long run, bring whatever con- 
summation may be desired. So he is fond of saying, 
but nevertheless his life might as easily be used to 
point the moral that success lies in taking chances, 
in looking for new fields and new ventures. Otherwise 
he would still, in all likelihood, be a lumberman in 
Canada. Like most men who win distinction, however, 
he has no very clear idea of how it all happened. 


Deep in the Wilderness 


A decade ago, then seventy-four years old, Captain 
Dollar wrote his memoirs. These were to have been for 
the entertainment of his family and close friends, but 
he consented to give copies to the public libraries so 
that the story might be “of benefit to some young 
men who are starting at the bottom thinking the diffi- 
culties insurmountable.” 

“In getting a start in life, no doubt,” he wrote, 
“many have had as hard a time as I, but few have had 
harder experiences.” 

And the story he told is one of heartbreaking labor, 
long years of poverty, exposure in all varieties of 
weather, and stout courage. If he has followed the sea 
chiefly through manifests and bills of lading he has, 
at least, the blood of seafaring men in his veins. In 
1844, the year of his birth at Falkirk, Scotland, the 
sailing vessel Helen Mar was lost in a typhoon during 
a voyage from India to London. On board were John 
Melville, his uncle and the master of the ship, and 
two other relatives. Dollar did not himself go to sea 
for his father was a landsman, employed by a lum- 
ber company operated by another uncle. 

The boy Robert had virtually no schooling and no 
childhood; at twelve he was working in a machine 
shop, and then his mother died. At about this time his 
father emigrated, with his two small sons, to Canada. 
They settled in Ottawa in the spring of 1858, and a 
life of unremitting toil began for Robert Dollar, now 
fourteen years old. By 1863 he was deep in the wilder- 
ness, helping with the rough work of a lumber camp. 
The next year, having practiced arithmetic on the 
traditional birch-bark by the light of the camp fire, 
he was sent as a clerk to a more remote camp up on 
the Jean de Terre River. He was growing strong and 
tall, was able to work longer than most of the other 
men, and stood apart from the average lumberman 
because he did not spend his money on drink. 


Foreman at Twenty-Two 


It soon became apparent, too, that he had a degree 
of executive ability, and at twenty-two he was fore- 
man of a camp of forty men. Those were crude days 
and hard; life consisted of working from early dawn 
until dark in below-zero weather, of frozen feet and 
arms, of men ill from inadequate food and quarrelsome 
because of the long loneliness of winter in the North. 
Captain Dollar recalls that he never found it necessary 
to fight with the men. He won command by his ability 
and through a gift for making friends. When still very 
young he had learned enough French to get along 

















among the French Canadians. Meanwhile, out of a 
salary that varied between $6 and $26 a month, he 
saved enough to invest in some land. 

In 1872 he entered a partnership and began the 
purchase of timber near Toronto. Then, with business 
booming and the lumber market rising, he decided 
that he would hold his logs for higher prices. He did 
not know that down in New York, Jay Gould and as- 
sociates were making plans to raid the market. They 
did raid it, however, and on the “Black Friday” still 
recalled by the ancients of Wall Street he lost all he 
had. 

He is confident that he learned, on that bitter day 
in 1873, the difference between speculating and invest- 
ing. He should have known, he reproached himself, of 
the financial situation in New York. He did not, 
though, waste time in vain regrets but began paying 
off a debt of $2,500. That he had ample faith in him- 
self is indicated by the fact that he was married a year 
later. In 1876 he entered another partnership and in 
1882 moved to Marquette, Michigan, where he be- 
came an American citizen and began “‘investing”’ in 
government timber lands. 


THEY NEVER GROW OLD 
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the Russo-Japanese War—in each case Robert Dollar 
was ready with his growing fleet. Each time he made 
large sums of money. Where Captain Dollar differed 
from the shipping men who approached bankruptcy 
at the end was that he looked as far ahead as possible. 
He knew that a day of retrenchment would arrive. 
Any fool could make money on the sea in wartime; he 
proposed to continue after peace had come. 


Bringing In the Dividends 


The significance of Robert Dollar would be slight if 
his fame rested merely on his acquisition of many ships 
and innumerable millions. His name will live, I think, 
through two major accomplishments: First, his culti- 
vation of new friendship with China and the other 
nations of the Far East; second, his demonstration 
that American shipping, if properly managed, can be 
made to earn dividends. 

Captain Dollar was fifty-seven years old when he 
began to think of trade in the East. In 1902 he sailed 
for Japan and China and made copious notes regarding 

potential cargoes, docking 





These went up in value, 
thereby justifying his con- 
tention that they were not 
speculative. (He has re- 
gretted ever since, how- 
ever, that he did not hold 
the land longer, since its 
value increased much 
more). 


Shipowner 


In 1888 he moved to San 
Rafael, near San Francisco, 
and a few years later was 
shipping timber to England 
as well as up and down the 
Pacific Coast. In 1893, 
finding that he could save 
money by owning a ship or 
two, he bought the News- 
boy, a small schooner with auxiliary motive power. 

Captain Dollar’s hair was still reddish in those days, 
and he was, perhaps, at the height of his strength. He 
continued to work twelve or fourteen hours a day, 
expanded his lumber holdings enormously, and began 
to pile up a fortune. A large part of his time was given 
to the operations of the slowly puffing Newsboy. It 
may have been the Melville sea blood making itself 
felt thus late in his life. More probably he was anxious 
to learn something at first hand about ship operation. 
At all events, he went on many of the voyages and was 
never seized with the landlubber’s ailment, seasickness. 
It was not long before he knew a great deal about such 
technicalities as draft, steam pressure, and navigation. 

Then luck again played its part in his career; for in 
1896 the rush to the Klondike began. The Grace 
Dollar had been built, and he bought an old wooden 
Passenger steamer and placed it, after tearing out the 

r, in service to Nome. He also managed to finish the 
Robert Dollar in time for this lucrative service. 

Ships for the shortage of the Spanish-American War, 
ships for the munitions and supplies needed during 
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A family with an absolute unity of purpose. Back 
row, left to right: Harold Dollar, Mrs. Harold 
Dollar, R. Stanley Dollar, Jr., R. Stanley Dollar, 
Sr., Mrs. R. Stanley Dollar. Front row: Mrs. 
Robert Dollar, Captain Dollar, and Diana Dollar. 


facilities, steaming time, 
and the other countless de- 
tails upon which successful 
operation depended. A 
truly cautious shipowner 
would have hesitated to 
enter a field where the Jap- 
anese and the British, with 
far lower operating over- 
heads, were well intrenched. 
It has been Captain Dol- 
lar’s rule, however, not to 
compete if competition can 
be avoided; the thing to do, 
he discovered, was to find 
new business, to carry goods 
others had overlooked. 

He began by taking his 
own lumber to China. But 
this was not enough; he had 
to have goods to fill his 
vessels on their return voyages. Keeping his eyes open, 
he ran upon a group of sawmills in Japan which were 
cutting first-class oak railroad ties. Reaching the 
United States, he persuaded the Southern Pacific 
Railroad (which had its own ships on the Pacific) to 
sign a contract for the ties. Before long the westbound 
Dollar ships had all the business they could handle. 


Trade With the Far East 


During the past quarter of a century, dating from 
that voyage in 1902, Captain Dollar has been an able, 
astute, and active propagandist for trade with the 
East. It all began, it is true, with a desire for making 
money. Soon, however, he became genuinely and 
deeply interested in the Chinese and Japanese. He 
found them excellent people to have as customers; 
honest, truthful, and reliable. To-day he delights in 
praising the Oriental code of ethics. He has escorted 
many groups of business men to the East, and he num- 
bers among his intimate friends most of the important 
figures of these two nations. 
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The future of American shipping depends upon the 
application of efficient business methods to the opera- 
tion of ships. Captain Dollar would add, I suppose, 
that a degree of government assistance also is neces- 
sary. He has often pointed out that overhead is in- 
creased by laws which regulate the wages of American 
seamen. These are excellent laws, in so far as they 
better the condition of the men who go down to the 
sea. But the government, if it believes a merchant 
marine essential to prosperity and safety in wartime, 
should make up a part of this added cost. At the pres- 
ent time, through lending money at low rates of inter- 
est, Washington is doing this. Captain Dollar feels that 
the present shipping laws, although not wholly ade- 
quate, are based on the right idea. 


On the Watch for New Business 


Without efficiency, though, no steamship line will 
flourish. The secret seems to lie in the Dollar Line 
principle: Don’t wait for the ships to come in; send out 
others. There is more to it even than this. Throughout 
his career, Captain Dollar has been more than an 
operator. He has been a lumberman, a trader, a seller, 
a buyer, and—perhaps more than any of the others— 
a promoter. In the early days, needing a cargo for 
some half-empty vessel, he would follow a merchant 
through the streets to his office and there argue him 
into shipping a hundred tons of sugar, a thousand feet 
of lumber, some machinery, or some onions. 

Always have a cargo, never let a ship sail in ballast, 
be certain that the rates will bring a profit—such were 
his dicta in the early days. ‘‘ Always,” he has told the 
young men who go to far places on the Dollar ships, 
“be on the watch for new business. Let the other 
fellow try to compete after we have gotten started!” 

In the year 1929, with sixty ships and with offices 
in all parts of the world, these dicta still apply. Besides 
all this, men of the Dollar Line say, there must be 
adequate equipment and efficient management. This 
means that ships must sail and arrive on time. An old- 
fashioned coal burner, greedy for fuel, will soon show 
a loss; a modern oil burner will show a profit. Sailings 
must be regular and frequent. Extraordinary progress 
toward his ideal of operation has been made by Cap- 
tain Dollar in the past two decades. The ships of the 
Dollar Line arrive and depart with the precision and 
regularity of limited railroad trains. Their movements 
are regulated months in advance. 


An Eagerly Open Mind 


On September 22, 1930, for example, the S. S. Presi- 
dent Polk will reach Suez at exactly 6 o'clock in the 
morning. She will sail from Port Said, having passed 
through the Canal, just twenty-three hours later. On 
Wednesday, October first, at 6 o’clock in the evening, 
the President Polk will weigh anchor at Marseille. 
And on Tuesday afternoon, October fourteenth, she 
will arrive off Quarantine in New York Harbor and 
will signal for the health inspectors to come aboard. 

This is not idle prophecy. It is based on a schedule 
drawn up nearly two years in advance. All the “ round- 
the-world” ships of the line operate on this schedule. 
Thus the shipper knows precisely when a ship will be 
available and how much his shipment will cost. The 
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traveler, making a leisurely jaunt around the earth, 
can stop off at any port to wait for the boat which wil] 
follow two weeks later: He may make the journey in 
110 days, or he can take two years. By glancing at 
a time-table he can plan his trip to suit himself. 

Captain Dollar has the reputation of being a rigid 
gentleman, with all of the hardness so often attributed 
to the Scotch Presbyterian character. Were this not 
vehemently denied by those who know him, its un- 
truth would be well enough demonstrated by his con- 
tinued prominence, at the age of eighty-four, in the 
shipping business. The mechanics of ship operation 
change constantly. From the comparatively simple 
steam engine was evolved the turbine; then came the 
Diesel engine and the motor ship. Captain Dollar has 
preserved an eagerly open mind and has welcomed all 
improvements. It has never occurred to him to insist 
that the old ways were the best ways. 

Only with respect to financing has he been hesitant. 
For years he believed that it was morally wrong to 
borrow money. He did not want to build new ships 
unless he could pay for them. In the end, however, he 
was convinced that it was cheaper to borrow. Even 
to-day, it is said, he regrets that modern business 
methods make this necessary. He grew up in an age 
when mortgages were disgraceful, when there was 
slight difference between borrowing money at a pawn- 
shop and at a bank. Alone, among all his old beliefs, 
this one has failed to vanish entirely. 


“Tear This Letter Up” 


The Dollar Line is the monument to his hard work, 
his foresight, his business acumen. He is still the presi- 
dent of the company, but he now plays a less active 
part. Two of his sons, Stanley Dollar and Harold 
Dollar, have assumed many of the burdens. Yet Cap- 
tain Dollar never misses a day at his office. And so 
reasonable is he, so willing to yield in judgment to the 
younger men, that nothing of importance is done until 
he has been consulted. Captain Dollar is more adapt- 
able than most men half his age. Not long ago he 
chanced to inspect a recently reconditioned ship and 
found that certain parts of the work were below 
standard. Indignant, he hurried to his private office 
and dictated a letter of complaint. Instead of mailing 
it, however, he sent it in to Stanley Dollar with a note: 
“If you don’t think I’m right, tear this letter up.” 

A man s0 active in his eighties is repeatedly asked 
for a recipe for longevity. Beyond a mild opinion that 
smoking does no good and that alcohol is harmful, 
Captain Dollar is disinclined to offer advice. He has 
none of the evangelist, with respect to the personal 
habits of other people, in him. Smoking is permitted in 
all the Dollar Line offices. 

Even though he says little about it, though, one does 
not have to search long for the secret of his fitness. 
Each morning, promptly at 6:30 o'clock, he arises. 
Fifteen minutes later, having swiftly shaved and 
bathed, he is downstairs reading his Bible. At seven 
he has breakfast, and at 7:30 he starts from San Rafael 
for the offices in San Francisco. Luncheon is exactly 
at 12:30, no matter how frenzied the day. And he is 
always in bed by 9 o’clock. His hours have not always 
been so regular as this, but even when he went without 
sleep and labored late at night, he declined to worry. 
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The electric display. showing several simultaneous flashes, was caught by an alert 
photographer at Spokane, Washington, in the early hours of an August morning. 


ELECTRICITY’S WILD HORSES 


NE Sunday in May, 1929, 
QO a thunderstorm swooped 
down on the city of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. One of its bolts 
hit a residence, sliced bricks off the 
chimney, ripped boards off the wall, 
dashed out sixteen window panes, 
and terrorized a family at dinner 
by cascading blue fire down a water 
leader within ten feet of the dining 
table. Another flashed into a cable 
box, exploding it like shrapnel, and 
deranged telephone service. Si- 
multaneously an underground 
transformer burned out and de- 
ranged lighting service. Then a bolt 
hit a suburban barn, and the barn 
burned to the ground. In another 
suburb, lightning grounded over a 
wooden pole and caused a spectac- 
ular blaze that flared several 
minutes in a driving rain. In scores 
of homes candles were lighted to 
substitute for the familiar, con- 
venient, and hitherto docile elec- 
tricity that had been stampeded 
by its wild kin of the air. 

This typical experience is cited 
as illustrative of what lightning is 
doing in some part of the earth 
almost hourly. Indeed, the same 
sorts of pyrotechnics that were 
seen in Boston were probably 
Popping at dozens of places along 
the 1,000-mile trough of low pres- 
Sure that swept eastward that 
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day from the Mississippi Valley. 
Meteorologists calculate that 
44,000 thunderstorms occur daily 
in the whole world, and that an 
average of 100 lightning bolts flash 
through the earth’s atmosphere 
every second. 

Man has learned much about the 
nature of the thunderbolt since 
rare old Ben Franklin, some 180 
years ago, demonstrated that it is a 
gigantic spark of “‘electric fire.” 
We do not yet know what electric 
fire is, but we have learned a great 
deal about its behavior; we know 
how to generate it in our power 
plants, how to harness it to our in- 
dustries and domesticate it in our 
homes. And here in America we 
have applied this knowledge on a 
scale so vast that our machine age 
may appropriately be called the 
electric age. Franklin, in one of his 
letters, refers rather smugly to 
“American electricity,” whether by 
inspired prophecy or by blind 
boast, I know not. 

While no people can claim any 
exclusive rights in lightning, it is 
true that during the past fifteen 
years American engineers have 
made this phenomenon peculiarly 
their field for research. The very 
fact of the enormous development 
of electrical industries in the United 
States gives a practical basis for 


such __ research. More _ than 
$800,000,000 is being expended 
annually for extensions, and the 
projected program for “super- 
power” makes it imperative to 
devise means of protecting trans- 
mission lines and other equipment 
against the raids of thunderstorms. 

And so the research engineers 
have been probing rather inti- 
mately into the habits of lightning. 
They have gauged its enormous 
electrical pressures and measured 
the vast volume of its flow. Within 
the past twelvemonth they have 
timed and photographed its period 
of discharge with an instrument 
that is swifter than the lightning. 
They have sampled the power of 
the thunderbolts, and then they 
have gone into their laboratories 
and forged artificial thunderbolts. 
With these they have been able to 
study lightning at will, much as the 
biologist studies germs in the test 
tube. 

To-day we know a great deal 
that was not known ten years ago; 
but with all our science and all our 
skill and all our daring we have not 
been able to tame even one wild 
thunderbolt. 

Nor is this surprising when you 
know the power that is packed 
into a stroke of lightning. The 
largest power unit in the United 
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States is the installation at Niag- 
ara Falls, which has a capacity of 
1,400,000 horsepower. If the Niag- 
ara plant and all the other indus- 
trial power plants in North America 
could be combined, their total 
output at a given time would be less 
than a hundred million horsepower. 
But a single thunderbolt carries a 
force of billions of horsepower! 


First Catch Your Horses! 


Conservative authorities agree 
that a thousand billion per light- 
ning flash is not too much to rate 
these wild horses of the discharging 
thundercloud; and a thousand bil- 
lion is probably more horsepower 
than is produced by all the water 
wheels, steam engines, turbines, 
internal-combustion engines, and 
other prime movers of the entire 
world. 

Suppose we could corral this wild 
electricity, herd it into storage 
batteries, and then trot it out 
through wires to light our homes, 
drive our factories, and operate our 
telephones, telegraphs, cables, and 
radios. Isn’t that a conservation 
program worthy of the electric age? 
No more need of burning costly 
coal or installing expensive water 
powers; just pick your electricity 
out of the clouds. First, catch your 
horses, of course; but, assuming 
that we can capture the beasts, 
wouldn’t it be worth the effort? 

Modern research is not entirely 
agreed on the answer to this ques- 
tion. The reason lies in the un- 
certainty of the time factor, an 
essential element in rating energy. 
Economical operation requires not 
only power, but power over an ap- 
preciable period. The Niagara plant 
can deliver its 1,400,000 horsepower 





continuously, hour after hour, 
whereas the power of a lightning 
stroke is compressed into the frac- 
tional part of a second. How large 
is the fraction? Determine that and, 
knowing the voltage and current, 
you can figure the energy of a 
thunderbolt. 

Until recently no precise record 
had ever been made of the speed 
of a lightning discharge. Estimates 
varied all the way from a few tenths 
of a second to a few millionths. But 
in the summer of 1928 the General 
Electric and the Westinghouse 
companies, working independently, 
established observation stations in 
the Allegheny Mountains. Each 
station was equipped with an 
extremely sensitive instrument 
known as a cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph, an apparatus in which the 
pointer is a beam of electrons shot 
through a vacuum. Friction is 
eliminated, and thus the beam is 
free to move instantly and measure 
so slight an interval as one ten- 
millionth part of a second. 

The observing parties were en- 
camped three months in the moun- 
tains and, reversing the usual 
procedure, prayed daily that the 
lightning might strike. Finally they 
were rewarded by two strokes and 
two records, one for each station. 
Though the voltages of the two 
thunderbolts varied widely, both 
records were in general agreement 
in showing that the lightning wave 
discharged in from forty to fifty 
microseconds. (A microsecond is 
a millionth part of a second.) 

The General Electric’s oscillo- 
gram showed that its flash reached 
maximum power in five micro- 
seconds, dropped to half value in 
twenty, and had disappeared en- 
tirely in forty microseconds. From 
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this and other data it is computed 
by Mr. F. W. Peek, Jr., of the 
General Electric’s staff, that energy 
of a 1,000-foot thunderbolt is 
“about 4 kilowatt-hours, equiva- 
lent to about four and one-third 
horsepower for an hour—sufficient 
electrical energy to operate an 
electric toaster for a day.” 

How our thousand billion horse- 
power shrinks when the time ele- 
ment is applied! One hundred 
lightning strokes a second seem a 
fairly continuous performance, but 
if each requires only five millionths 
of a second to attain maximum 
power, you can see that there must 
be great gaps of dead time in every 
second. Indeed, there would be ac- 
celeration of power only .0005 per 
cent of the time; and during the 
remaining 99.9995 per cent, the 
power would be either rapidly fad- 
ing or entirely absent. From these 
figures Mr. Peek rates the total 
energy of lightning in the world as 
about equivalent to that produced 
continuously by the Niagara Falls 
plant. 


Estimated Energy 


A Westinghouse engineer, reck- 
oning from the data accumulated 
by his company’s researches, rates 
the energy of the average thun- 
derbolt as “‘perhaps as much as 200 
kilowatt-hours (268 horsepower- 
hours), enough to light a house for 
a month.” 

Dr. G. C. Simpson, of the British 
Meteorological Office, gives an 
even higher rating, estimating the 
energy of a thunderbolt as near 


3,000 kilowatt-hours, or 4,023 


horsepower hours. “One lightning 
flash an hour,” says Dr. Simpson, 
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would produce all the electrical 











EWING GALLOWAY 


North America’s power plants develop less than 
100,000,000 h.p. all told; a single bolt carries billions. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
One object of modern experimentation with lightning 
has been to lessen its menace to the oil fields. 
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power required by a modern city of 
100,000 inhabitants. Thus, a large 
generating station is more suitable 
for comparison with a_ thunder- 
storm than an electric toaster.” 

Whatever the energy of lightning 
may prove to be when the oscillo- 
graphs collect a few hundred rec- 
ords to add to the precious two 
that are now in hand, the authori- 
ties are fairly agreed as to its 
power. Is there no useful work to 
which this power can be put? 

Scientists dream of the possi- 
bility of breaking up the atom and 
releasing the energy that binds elec- 
tron to proton. A glass of water, 
we are told, contains enough atomic 
energy to drive the Leviathan to 
Southampton and back to New 
York. But how to unlock the atoms 
and release their energy? A possi- 
ble key is suggested in the electri- 
cal explosion which is lightning. 

It is known that a bolt of light- 
ning causes enormous tumult 
among the atoms which lie in its 
path. The air is ionized, as the 
physicists say—that is, the high- 
velocity stream of electrons which 
constitute the lightning discharge 
collides with particles of the air, 
breaking up molecules, knocking 
off electrons, and causing combina- 
tions and recombinations of the air 
elements to form ozone, nitrous 
oxide, and nitric acid. It is strongly 
suspected by some authorities that 
this terrific bombardment trans- 
mutes some of the air’s oxygen and 
nitrogen into helium or hydrogen; 
if true, the lightning’s thousand 
billion horsepower must penetrate 
the inner sanctum of the atom and 
unleash part of its energy. 


Artificial Lightning 


Some of the modern research 
into lightning is being directed 
toward this problem. Scientists of 
the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington announced recently the suc- 
cessful development of a_high- 
voltage apparatus with which they 
have been able to discharge elec- 
trical pressures of the order of arti- 
ficial lightning within a vacuum 
tube. At last accounts, a problem 
was to produce glass tubes capable 
of withstanding the strain of the 
millions of volts that are believed 
to be necessary for reaching the 
central massive nucleus of the 


atom. These experiments are still 
under way. 


Meanwhile, in the Swiss Alps, a 
group of physicists from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin are trying to pro- 
gress toward this same scientific 
goal by capturing electricity from 
the air. Near Lugano, a region 
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ELE C COMPANY 
An artificial lightning flash strikes 
to earth in the laboratory. 








noted for the frequency of its thun- 
derstorms, they suspended a wide- 
meshed wire net between two 
mountains. The net, with an area 
of several hundred square yards, 
was supported by heavily insulated 
cables and connected by wire with 
a metal house in which the observ- 
ers stationed themselves. During 
a violent thunderstorm in August, 
1928, this apparatus collected 
charges from the atmosphere and 
sparked for thirty minutes across a 
fifteen-foot gap, the electrical pres- 
sure measuring nearly two million 
volts. The experiments are being 
continued during the summer of 
1929. 

These experimenters compute 
that by raising their antenna 300 
feet above the ground, thirty mil- 
lion volts may be obtained. This is 
six times the highest voltage that 
has been generated artificially and 


should emit rays at velocities ex- 
ceeding that of the rays shot off by 
radium. Sir Ernest Rutherford, by 
exposing sodium to radium, has 
already produced hydrogen, thus 
proving that radium emanation 
will transmute elements and re- 
lease atomic energy. But radium is 
rare, and the results obtained were 
of small volume; whereas lightning 
is abundant and more powerful. 


Death and Destruction 


Whatever may be the future of 
lightning as a utility, its reputa- 
tion as a destroyer is already well 
established. It kills 600 persons and 
injures 1,200 each year in the 
United States and Canada. In 
some states it is the principal 
cause of fire loss; this was true of 
Iowa, Kansas, and Oklahoma in 
1925, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. Lightning is 
responsible for more than 3,000 
forest fires in the United States 
annually. Oil wells and reservoirs 
are peculiarly subject to its haz- 
ards. A single lightning stroke is 
charged with starting a fire which 
destroyed twenty million dollars’ 
worth of petroleum. 

Perhaps greater in money value 
than the property actually de- 
stroyed is the loss which lightning 
causes by interrupting the normal 
flow of business. Some industries 
which use electric power require 
continuity of processing. Examples 
are rubber manufactories and cer- 
tain kinds of chemical and smelting 
industries. An interruption of only 
a few minutes may spoil or set back 
the labor of many days. Records 
collected recently from 165 power 
companies reported 4,450 instances 
of damage to electrical equipment 
caused by lightning during the 
previous two years; and each case 
involved interruption of service. 

It is these predatory and menac- 
ing aspects of lightning that have 
been the principal subject of recent 
study. And here the researchers 
have achieved definite measurable 
results. Far from trying to utilize 
the power of lightning, their efforts 
have been to get rid of it—to design 
equipment that will withstand 
lightning and to devise means of 
shunting off, grounding, dissipat- 
ing, or harmlessly wasting this wild 
power of the air. 

Forty years ago it was customary 
for electric power plants to shut 
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down during a thunderstorm. To 
keep the transmission lines open 
was to invite disaster. Protective 
devices have been so far perfected 
since then that to-day systems 
operate at full capacity during the 
most severe lightning conditions, 
with only an occasional severe 
breakdown. Mr. F. W. Peek, Jr., 
recently ventured the prediction 
before the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers that a prac- 
tically lightning-proof line for the 
transmission of electricity is now 
possible. He cited as basis for 
his optimism numerous con- 


a thing of the past, so swift is the 
speed of its discharge.” 

The air was pungent with ozone 
and nitrous fumes—the same scent 
of freshness that one associates with 
the aftermath of a thunderstorm. 

A block of hard maple was set 
up in the path of the next thunder- 
bolt. The lightning split it as neatly 
as an ax could do the job. There 
was no charring, no sign of fire, only 
a threadlike fuzzy groove down 
the center of each split half. The 
electricity had bored this hole as it 
vaporized everything in its path, 
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is called for mm commercial in- 
stallations. 

Mr. Peek began experimenting 
with lightning in Schenectady and 
in the mountains of Colorado in 
1907. The work was moved to the 
large Pittsfield laboratories in 1916. 
Similar research was started by 
Steinmetz in Schenectady in 191]. 
The highest electrical pressure pro- 
duced then was a little over 100,000 
volts. Gradually generators and 
condensers were enlarged, coupled 
together, multiplied, until early in 
the present year 5,000,000 volts 

were attained directly, and 





vincing experiments per- 
formed both in the field and 
in the laboratory. 


Keeper of the Bolts 


His laboratory is the High- 
Voltage Laboratory of the 
General Electric Company, 
at Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
Here, in an enormous steel 
room, the genie of electricity 
assumes Titanic stature and 
is then set free to see what 
it can do to such man-made 
things as church spires, oil 
tanks, barns, transmission 
lines, electric transformers, 
and lightning rods. Mr. Peek, 
as director of the laboratory, 
is keeper of the thunder- 
bolts. On my recent visit 
to Pittsfield he forged some 
of his laboratory lightning 
and put it through its paces. 

First there was a whir as 
of millions of mounting 
wings. Electrons were being 
crowded mercilessly into the 
artificial cloud by the irre- 
sistible urge of giant genera- 
tors, until finally there hap- 
pened what happens in a 





thunderstorm. The electrical = 





* almost double this value by 
reflection. For comparison, 
recall that the ordinary light- 
ing circuit requires only 
100 volts. If it were desired 
to send the 5,000,000 volts 
over a line, a copper “‘wire” 
more than two feet in diame- 
ter would be necessary to in- 
sure safe and economical 
transmission of this enor- 
mous pressure. 

As he built up the capacity 
of his artificial clouds, Mr. 
Peek found that 150,000 volts 
were required to produce a 
foot of lightning. With 
300,000 volts, the bolt was 
two feet long; with 3,000,000 
volts, 20 feet. And so for 
all artificial lightning. 

But what about natural 
lightning? Thunderbolts a 
mile long had been observed; 
did each foot of the mile 
represent 150,000 volts? No- 
body knew, and Mr. Peek 
determined to find out. 


That Ominous Lull 
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It was of course impracti- 
cable to connect a voltmeter 





tension was strained to the 
breaking point, the cloud 

could contain no more. In- 

deed, it could not hold the billions 
that were already plunging wildly 
within its confines, and so the 
electricity broke through. There 
was a blinding flash of light and a 
deafening crash of thunder as five 
million volts discharged into a 33- 
foot streak of lightning. 

“Tt’s like seeing a star,” said Mr. 
Peek, as we watched from a steel 
observation gallery high up on one 
side of the laboratory. “When you 
see the flash the lightning is already 


A heavy discharge caught by the research 
workers of the United States Weather Bureau. 


and thus by explosion had split the 
block. 

Next a twenty-foot telephone 
pole was set up in the lightning’s 
path, and an instant after the 
whirring it had been splintered. 

It’s rather an expensive way to 
split wood, for each artificial thun- 
derstorm costs close to $100 to 
produce. Indeed, the laboratory’s 
generators are so powerful that 
they would light a city, and its 
equipment is of a scale larger than 


to a direct stroke of light- 
ning. But lightning has 
an induced effect as well 
as the more boisterous direct 
one. During the period just prior 
to a lightning discharge, the whole 
area of the earth underneath the 
thundercloud silently takes on an 
induced sympathetic charge. 
Frequently this charge is so 
strong that it sends out sparks 
from the cornices of houses, the 
tops of telephone poles, and the 
tips of trees. Prof. Alexander G. 
McAdie, of the Blue Hill Observ- 
atory, tells of an experience on 
Mount Whitney prior to a sudden 











storm: “The hairs of the burros 
stood out straight, and a faint 
hissing could be heard. A metal 
button on my cap gave a tingling 
sensation.” Perhaps it is the surging 
of the induced charge through the 
human body that produces the 
feeling of tenseness and disquietude 
so often experi- 
enced just before a 
thunderstorm. 

This responsive- 
ness also exists in 
any electric traus- 
mission line that 
chances to be in the 
vicinity of the thun- 
dercloud. Indeed. 
much of the trouble 
caused by lightning 
to electrical sys- 
tems is not from 
direct strokes, 
which are the most 
destructive, but 
from these induced 
charges, which 
sometimes measure 
1,000,000 volts and more. Mr. 
Peek thought that this resonance 
of the line to the lightning charge 
might open a way to the problem 
he was trailing. 


The Dreaded Ten Per Cent 


So he built a miniature trans- 
mission line in the laboratory. He 
placed over it “clouds” of various 
magnitude, then 1easured the in- 
duced charge that was released as 
an electric wave in his model line 
at the instant when the artificial 
lightring discharged. He found 
that in every case the induced 
voltage in his “‘clouds” was one 
per cent of the lightning voltage. 

From this he was able 
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F. W. Peek, Jr., conducts 


the research lightning work. 
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hundred flash between earth and 
cloud. 

Are lightning rods a protection? 
Mr. Peek set up a model rod in the 
center of a large paper disc. He 
discharged lightning of varying 
voltage, and wherever the light- 
ning struck it burned a hole in the 
paper. Rods of 
different heights 
were tried. From 
these experiments 
it was found that a 
lightning rod pro- 
tects, not only the 
building on which 
it stands but every- 
thing within a cer- 
tain cone drawn 
from its tip to the 
ground. The base 
of this cone varies 
with the height of 
the thundercloud 
but is never less in 
diameter than four 
times the height of 
the rod, and for 
high or distant clouds the diameter 
may be eight times the rod’s height. 

Cities suffer less from lightning 
than suburban and rural districts. 
A reason is the protection afforded 
by skyscrapers. The Woolworth 
Building in New York is an im- 
mense lightning rod, protecting 
everything within from 1,500 to 
3,000 feet of it. Several years ago 
the New York World building was 
struck. When the distance was 
measured it was found that while 
the base was within the Wool- 
worth’s protected area, the dome 
of the World building protruded 
above the cone and so was a fair 
mark. A steel-framed building is 
rarely damaged by a stroke. 
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Balloons seem peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to lightning hazards. 
Three balloons that started from 
Brussels in the James Gordon 
Bennett race of 1923 were struck, 
and five men were killed. In 1924 
two balloonists from Scott Field, 
Illinois, were killed by lightning 
while in the air. And again last 
year, in the 1928 national balloon 
races at Pittsburgh, lightning killed 
two and wounded several. In a re- 
cent issue of Aviation, Mr. Ward 
T. Van Orman describes a metal 
inclosing cage for the balloon 
basket which is proposed as a 
protection against lightning. 


Zones of Activity 


An airplane flying with eight 
passengers from Paris to London 
was struck by lightning near Beau- 
vais on April 26, 1926. Fabric was 
torn, one of the main spars 
scorched, one aileron badly dam- 
aged, all bondings were fused, the 
compass was demagnetized; but 
fortunately the plane was brought 
to ground safely. 

Perhaps models of planes and of 
dirigibles will be built of different 
materials and tried out in the lab- 
oratory under different voltages 
of lightning. The higher voltages 
may be used to test full-size 
planes, even as they are now being 
used both in the laboratory and in 
the field to test full-size electrical 
equipment. 

It isn’t likely that the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition will have 
many lightning experiences to re- 
late. Meteorologists estimate that 
thunderstorms visit the polar re- 
gions about one day in ten years. 
Heat and humidity are necessary 
to produce the strong up- 








to deterr.ine that an aver- 
age lightning bolt of 1,C00 
feet is of the order of 
100,000,000 volts. On this 
basis a mile-long streak 
carries electrical pressure 
m excess of 500,000,000 
volts. But flashes of one 
mile are rare. Most thun- 
derbolts are from 1,000 
to 2,000 feet long. They 
are rarely shorter than 


800 feet. And inciden- 


tally—and reassuringly— 
mnety per cent of all 
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ward air currents which 
break up raindrops and 
charge clouds with elec- 
tricity. Certain parts of the 
tropics have from 150 to 
200 days of thunderstorms 
yearly. In the United 
States the most prevalent 
zone is the west coast of 
Florida, where the light- 
ning playseighty to ninety 
days a year. New York 
averages about twenty 
days. But west of the 
Sierras the wild winged 





lightning discharges are 
between clouds; only 
ten bolts out of a 
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The cathode-ray oscillograph has been developed to 
study surges on the high-power transmission line 


from Turner's Falls to Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


horses prance a bare five 
days out of the three 
hundred and _ sixty-five. 
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WIDE WORLD 

Above—An unusual statue, 
erected to the memory of 
Segis Pietrtje Prospect, 
world’s champion milk cow. 


WIDE WORLD 

Left—Coloring a wax like- 
ness of Cosgrave, Ireland’s 
president, for Madame 
Tussaud’s famed museum. 
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Left—Modern dolls are 
machine made, but skilled 
workmen paint on the lips, 
nose, eyes, and eyebrows. 
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Below—These gay wooden 
merry-go-round tigers, mod- 
eled from life, will delight 


many thousands of children. 








By D. JAY CULVER 


HATS that supposed to 

be?” queried an innocent 

bystander as the original 
Stone Age artist put the finishing 
touches on a realistic picture of a 
reindeer. This slightly disparaging 
remark was probably the first art 
criticism ever uttered; and it is 
more than likely that the same 
critic originated the old stand-by, 
“T don’t know anything about 
art, but I know what I like!” Of 
course, the prehistoric artist was 
merely amusing himself during a 
lull in the conversation and little 
dreamed of the far-reaching effect 
of his crude mural decoration. 
Imitators were soon covering the 
adjacent walls with pictures of 
bison. 

Some time later we find artists 
consecrating their talents to reli- 
gious subjects. While the orthodox 
worked in pigment and _ bronze, 
others were imaginative enough to 
try out other mediums. Gold and 
silver and glass became popular 
with a certain number of artisans. 
We have no way of telling exactly 
how many different mediums were 
tried, but judging from the wide 
variety now in common use there 
is no limit except in the imagina- 
tion of the artist concerned. 
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Above—The makers of Ivory 
Soap offer prizes annually for the 
finest statuettes carved from white 
soap. This unicorn recently won 
first place in the Senior Group. 
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WIDE WORLD 

The sculptor’s ability is used by the ad- 
vertiser in this outdoor studio, where 
artists are putting the finishing touches 
on a new type of highway billboard. 
This development is indicative of the 
universal invasion of the fine arts into 

the commercial field. 


HERBERT PHOTO 

Below—Using only a knife and working 
Jrom a solid block of wood, this artist in 
Biddeford, Maine, produces remarkable 
statues of birds, animals, and flowers. 
He paints his figures in their natural 
colors and sells them to motorists who 

pass his outdoor studio. 
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Left—Mrs. H. D. Tee Van accompanied 
William Beebe on his Haitian expedition 
to make a pictorial record of undersea 
life. She worked protected by a diver’s 
helmet and armed with a zine plate and 
special pencils. Sharks did not increase 

the safety of her studio. 
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Below—The delicately colored wings of 
thousands of butterflies went to make 
up this geometric design produced in the 
studio of a London craftsman. With in- 
finite care the wings are separated from 
the butterflies by means of special knives 

cut from watch springs. 














MY JOB 


A Small-City Banker Explains His Relations 
With His Depositors and Neighbors 


To FREEMAN TILDEN 
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ee of our bank customers came in the 

other day and asked me what I thought 
of a certain stock, which was just 
then being traded in violently on the 
New York Exchange. “‘I could give you 
my opinion, Jim,” I said to him, “but 
what’s the use? You’re looking for consolation, not 
advice. You want your own opinion affirmed. Isn’t 
that right?” 

“‘No, I really want your advice,” he persisted. 

“But what good is my advice now? You've already 
bought the stock.” 

“How do you know?” came the question, suspi- 
ciously. 

“T don’t know. I guessed. And I guessed right, I see. 
But it wasn’t much of a guess, at that. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the people who come to their bankers 
for what they call advice about stocks have already 
committed themselves. Most people who come to in- 
quire about bonds really want to be advised.” 

“Well, I think the stock is all right, don’t you?” 
persisted my visitor hopefully. 

“T don’t know,” I said. I picked up the morning 
newspaper and looked at the quotations. “‘Well, there 
were forty-five thousand shares of it sold yesterday. 
So some folks think the stock has prospects. Still, 
about the same number of people must have thought 
it was a good time to sell. The stock hasn’t paid a 
dividend yet, though the earnings are reported to be 
very large. On the other hand, there has been a stock 
split, and those who had the shares a year ago must 
have made money. That’s all I can tell you about it.” 


Thankless Advice 


Jim shifted around uneasily. He is a prosperous 
merchant and until recently has been a cautious in- 
vestor. Finally he blurted out, “‘Well, let me put this 
question to you. Would you have bought this stock?” 

“Meaning me personally—not for the bank’s ac- 
count?” 

“Yes, you, personally.” 

“No, I would not.” I know what he wanted to ask 
me then. He wanted to ask me to give him all the rea- 
sons why I wouldn’t have bought this stock. I could 
see it coming, so I headed it off. I said simply, “It isn’t 
the kind I buy.” 

So Jim got up and went away thoughtfully. But I 
felt the usual cold streak down my spine. Why? Be- 
cause no matter what happens to Jim’s stock he isn’t 
going to blame himself. He’s going to blame me. I’m 
the head of the bank where he does business, am I not? 
He came to me for advice, didn’t he? If the stock goes 
up and turns out well he’ll say, “‘If it hadn’t been 
for that old fuddy-duddy I’d have bought as much 


again, and made twice as much. He discouraged me.” 


If the stock goes down, and stays down, and he gets 
scared and takes a loss he'll say, “‘I asked that old 
curmudgeon for advice, and he wouldn’t give me an 
out-and-out answer. If he had said it was bad stuff I’d 
have sold it that very afternoon, taken a small loss, 
and got out.” 

So that’s why I’m telling you that I’d rather take a 
licking than have one of my customers come to me 
for what they are pleased to call advice about stocks, 
though it isn’t advice they are looking for. If it’s a 
matter of buying or selling a farm, or a house and lot, 
or renting a store and going into business, I don’t 
mind letting them have the benefit of my judgment, 
for what it may be worth. And the queer part of it is 
that, no matter what may go wrong with these other 
things, they never seem to blame it to me. But stock— 
I dread to hear the word mentioned in this office! 


Poulticing the Bruases 


Just at the present time I’m having a rest from this 
stock speculation. A few months ago my folks nearly 
drove me crazy. Some of the bank’s customers really 
made money—a few of them made a whole lot of 
money—out of the market while it was shooting up 
like a skyrocket. Naturally they told a few friends, and 
pretty soon the whole community was crazy. Our sav- 
ings deposits fell fifteen per cent the last three months 
of last year; and when you consider that the savings 
bank is now regarded as a sort of a poor piker’s last 
resort among our folks, you can see that some people 
bought stocks who had never bought them before. I'll 
come back later to that matter of the savings bank. 
I can tell you some funny things about it. 

Well, the market got a sad blow a while back, and 
the home folks have lose their enthusiasm, so I am 
just going around picking up the débris and poulticing 
the bruises as best I can. You can see that the public is 
out of the market just at this minute. The professionals 
are churning the stocks over and over, trying to get the 
public excited again. The professional operators 
seldom make much money out of one another, unless 
they happen to catch part of the crowd short in a 
stock where the supply is limited and hard to bring 
out. When the lambs are absent from the brokers’ 
offices, you'll find that seasoned stocks sell for just 
about what they are worth in terms of net return. 

The principal reason I’m glad this flurry of specula- 
tion has subsided is not because so many of our folks 
have lost money. In fact, I don’t know of anybody 
around here who has actually gone broke; and if they 
got burned, why, you have to pay something for ex- 
perience. The thing that relieves me most is that our 
business men, along Main Street, have gone back to 
their desks and are giving their businesses some at- 
tention. A man can’t spend half the day on the end of a 
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telephone wire, talking about the market, or running 
back and forth to look at a tape, without having his 
legitimate affairs suffer. 

Taking it all and all, I like my job running a bank 
in this town. Sometimes I get sick of it, of course, 
just as everyone does with his job. Sometimes I begin 
to dream about going back into the country a few 
miles and farming it the rest of my life; but after all, I 
don’t know of any way I could be of more use to my 
neighbors than right here on this corner. I was born 
here and raised here, and I know about everybody, 
you might say, within eight or ten miles. I was 
brought up on a farm. I’ve pitched hay when the 
temperature was a hundred in the shade, and plowed 
up a new crop of stones out of these fields every 
spring, and laid up stone walls, and taught school 
and run a store. So, in a way, I’ve got a friendly 
sympathy with people hereabouts. But, on the other 
hand, if you construe the word sympathy to mean 
gullibility, I am perhaps a little short on that particu- 
lar article. 

Knowing practically everybody, and knowing their 
affairs to a large extent, makes it interesting but also 
makes it difficult. I don’t believe there is a small-city 
banker in the United States who hasn’t the reputation, 
among some of his neighbors, of being a hard-hearted 
skinflint. Maybe he deserves it; but I think few of us 
actually do. 

Some people can’t get it into their heads that the 
money in this bank is not mine. They come to me for a 
loan, or they want a mortgage increased; and if the 
collateral isn’t good, or the indorsers aren’t satis- 
factory, or the property won’t stand a raise, we have to 
refuse. I try to explain that the money in this bank be- 
longs to the stockholders and depositors. I say, ‘‘ Now 
stop and think! If you had money in this savings 
bank, would you want me to be prudent in lending it, 
or reckless?” Oh, prudent, of course! But to these 
people, their case is always exceptional. And their 
need is greater. And their position deserves special 
consideration. So they go away convinced that I am a 
miser. The bank statement shows that we have hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to loan, and all they 
asked for was three hundred and fifty dollars—and we 
didn’t have the common generosity of spirit to 
grant that little teeny-weeny accommodation! 


A Very Special Sort of Service 


The chain banker escapes all trouble of that sort. 
I’m not going to discuss the pros and cons of chain 
banking, or even to give my opinion about it. But it’s 
obvious that if this bank should be bought and 
merged into one of the big-city banks and become a 
branch, they would send out some bright young fellow 
as manager. On a large loan he would have to consult 
the home office. On a small loan he could use his 
judgment; but his judgment wouldn’t be affected by 
any intimate relationship with the customer, nor 
would his sentiments be affected in the least. He 
wouldn’t go home at night really aching at heart 
because he had to turn down a request for financial 
help from a good, honest, well-meaning man he had 
known from boyhood—a man whose only fault was 
that he just was a bad risk and probably couldn’t pay 
off the note when due. 
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The big chain banks talk about the service they 
give, and I don’t question that they give service. 
Perhaps some of the help they render is better than 
any I could give. But a little bank like ours, run as we 
run it, offers some services that perhaps don’t enter 
into the consideration of the bigger ones. We have to 
be prepared to lend a shoulder, or at least an ear, to 
confidences about weddings, deaths, domestic difficul- 
ties, church suppers, and the education of children. 
Our opinion is demanded concerning the cultivation of 
crops, what time to begin haying, and even the 
probability of weather. We not only help to settle 
estates—anybody can do that—but we are called on 
to settle minds and plans. 


Dropping In to Chat 


Folks in this vicinity drop in and sit down for a 
chat, and unburden themselves of secrets they 
wouldn’t dream of telling their own relatives; and not 
once does it occur to them that they are dealing with a 
bank. They think they are dealing with an impersonal 
kind of neighbor; and that is exactly the truth. 
That fact is the root of most of our annoyances, and 
by the same token, it is what gives me more satisfac- 
tion than any other phase of my work. When neighbor 
Baldwin becomes timid about dropping in and telling 
me what luck he is having with his incubator this 
season, or the story of how he pulled through his old 
mare after the veterinary had given her up for lost, I 
want to quit banking. It will be just a matter of dol- 
lars and cents then. And I know of ways I can make 
dollars and cents more agreeably. 

Fun? Of course there’s fun in this small-bank opera- 
tion. I-wake up in the night smiling about some of the 
peculiarities of our home folks. One of the most amus- 
ing types is the thrifty man who has lost his sense of 
proportion. This kind of thrift always defeats itself. A 
man came in the other day with a $100 Liberty bond. 
“Do you ever buy these?” he said to me, displaying 
the government security, which he probably bought 
during the war with some misgivings as to whether he 
would ever get his money back. 

“Yes, we'll take it at the market price, whatever 
that is,” I told him. “‘Do you want cash?” 

“Well, now,” he answered, “‘I was thinking about 
that. I don’t know as I do. That is, I do and I don’t. 
I want to use that money a little later, but it might 
not be for a year; still, I want the cash to be ready.” 

“Well, you could put it in our savings department, 
and get it any time you wanted it.” 

“‘That’s so. How much interest do you pay?” 

“‘Four per cent.” 

He hesitated. “Well, four per cent. H’m! There’s a 
bank down in Sweetwater that advertises to pay four 
and a half per cent. How about that?” 

“‘T know they do. No doubt they are able to, but we 
find we can’t pay more than four.” 

“H’m! Well, I don’t want to seem unfriendly. Or- 
dinarily my policy is to deal at home when I can, but 
a fellow must get all he can for his money. I guess I’d 
better go down to Sweetwater and put the money in 
the bank there.” 

“All right. I suppose you were going down there on 
some other business anyway?” 


“No, I don’t know as I was. Why?” 
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“Well, I was just thinking,” I said, without cracking 
a smile. ‘“‘The fare from here on the interurban trolley 
is thirty-two cents—sixty-four cents round trip. The 
interest on your hundred dollars for a year, at this 
bank, would be four dollars. Down there the interest 
would be four dollars and fifty cents. But if you go 
down there just to deposit the money, it would mean a 
net loss to you for the year of fourteen cents, wouldn’t 
it? Mind, I don’t want to influence you, or seem too 
hungry to get your deposit, but that’s the way I 
figure it out.” 

He stood for a long time in thought. But finally he 
said, “‘ Well, if it won’t hurt your feelings, I think I'll 
deposit it down to Sweetwater.”” So I gave him the 
cash, and he went out. 


Good Securities and Bad 


Laughable? Yes. But most of us had better not laugh 
too hard, unless we are certain that we haven’t poured 
money into the bunghole without making sure the 
spigot was tight. This town is full of people who sold 
gilt-edge five per cent securities to put the money into 
something at seven per cent. The difference in return 
on a thousand dollars was twenty dollars a year—eight 
cents a day; for eight cents a day they quit a good 
security for a bad one—and maybe lost their principal 
as well. 

I acknowledge that I am a conservative. I was born, 
as I said, on a farm, where our savings were put to- 
gether by pretty hard work, and the idea of safety 
first is always uppermost in my mind. It hurts me 
that my neighbors don’t put money in the savings 
bank as they used to. Our savings deposits are large, 
but they ought to be larger. Sometimes I suggest to 
some of the business men here that they ought to keep 
some money in our time-deposit department; first, 
as a rock-bottom defense against what might happen, 
and second, to set a good example. But they laugh and 
say, “Savings bank? Oh, that’s for old women and 
orphans. That’s no man’s investment.” 

I wonder. I am certainly not a pessimist, but I have 
seen the time when a savings-bank account was all 
that stood between a man and ruin, and I have a way 
of thinking that what has happened will happen again. 
Take it the country over, and the savings-bank 
deposits are not proportionally increasing, in spite of 
the high wages and the increase in the currency. You 
may say, “Oh, you’re wrong. The last report of the 
Commissioner of Savings Banks shows that the de- 
posits have increased five hundred million dollars, 
or a billion, or whatever.” I reply that these figures 
mislead us. When I say deposits I mean actual de- 
posits, not accrued interest credited to already exist- 
ing savings accounts. 


Savings-Bank Accounts 


Habitual depositors in savings banks usually leave 
their dividends in the bank. A man who owns a share 
of stock or a bond, on the other hand, usually spends 
the dividends or the proceeds of his coupon. This is 
why it happens that a man who puts his money in our 
savings department and leaves it for ten years at four 
per cent almost always has more money than the man 
who buys a six per cent bond and holds it for ten years. 


It is natural to cash the bond coupon and spend it, 
but you don’t naturally think of going to the savings 
bank and saying, “‘Let me have my forty dollars’ jn. 
terest for last year.” But of course the man who buys a 
bond and uses the coupons to buy more bonds—he is a 
wise saver. He understands the trick of creating an 
estate. The bond houses are now impressing this fact 
upon their prospective customers, and even making it 
easier for them to keep the snowball rolling up by 
automatically applying the coupons, when desired, to 
that end. 

Sound investment is sound investment, and | 
never discourage any of our customers from anything 
that is rock-bottomed. Savings-bank savers are mostly 
born, not made. They save that way by temperament 
or by instinct, and you have to remember that in this 
country, we have a big population of foreign birth, who 
don’t think even savings banks are good enough for 
them. They would rather open a postal-savings ac- 
count with the government and draw two per cent. 

But when one of our savings-bank depositors wants 
to withdraw his money to buy stocks, no matter what 
stocks, I admit I never throw any warm water on the 
project. If it is someone who has only a small amount 
of money, I might go so far as to show him some stock 
this bank owns. It was bought with the highest opinion 
of its soundness and when it was paying dividends, but 
now we can’t get fifty cents on the dollar for it, and we 
have lost interest on our money over a period of several 
years. “‘The bank,” I say, “‘has so many investments, 
of such a varied kind, that what we lost on this stock 
has been made up on some other. But suppose you 
had put all your money into this stock—it was con- 
sidered excellent when we bought it, remember. Where 
would you be, as an individual?” 


What the Records Showed 


And I sometimes tell them, when they get excited 
and greedy for quick profits, the story that a friend of 
mine, not far from here, told me. He is the chairman 
of the investment committee of an insurance company. 
He is also the president of a bank. Certainly he has 
the means of getting good information about invest- 
ments, if any man has. He said to me one day, “‘I have 
been keeping a record of my personal stock purchases, 
sales, and dividends for more than twenty years. 
Not long ago I sat up late for several nights, going 
over my records, and I found that my net return for 
that whole period—and I never bought any stock 
with my eyes shut—was 3.3 per cent, or less than I 
would have got had I put my money in the savings 
bank. It didn’t seem possible; but that’s what my 
records showed.” 

And why not? Money goes backward just as quickly 
as forward. And when a stock ceases to pay dividends, 
you lose coming and going. Not only does the market 
value of the stock go down, so that you take a loss if 
you sell it, but your income stops. If it passes five 
years’ dividends, you have lost twenty dollars in the 
hundred, figured at savings-bank rate. 

Oh, I know there is a certain zest in buying an active 
stock or two, then looking in the morning daily to see 
whether you have a paper profit. I’ve done it myself. 
The business men along Main Street can afford a little 
jazz of that sort. But the widow, the retired person of 
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small means, and the little savers can’t afford to take 
the chance. 

I can give negative advice like that. What I shrink 
from is giving positive advice to my neighbors. Yet at 
times I can’t avoid suggesting my thoughts. Some- 
body comes in and says, “I want to buy three thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock. I think I'd like three 
different stocks. What should I buy?” That’s a busi- 
nesslike question and must be considered. Naturally I 
wouldn’t dream of naming the three stocks. What I do, 
in such a case, is to mention some of the stocks the 
bank itself holds and considers of high quality. Then I 
run over with the customer certain types of business 
that are least likely to be affected by changes in 
government, in habits, in tastes, in fashions, and so on. 
And I raise the questions as to whether the stocks 
have been consistent dividend payers over a number 
of years, whether the earnings are consistently plowed 
back, and of course whether there is a good likelihood 
of appreciation. 

By and large Id rather not be consulted by women 
about stock investments—I mean the women here- 
abouts. There is one lady who never passes me on the 
street without buttonholing me and upraiding me 
for not encouraging her to buy Shinbone Products 
Limited, when she wanted to two years ago. Now look 
at it! She has figured to a penny just what she would 
have made had she bought Shinbone and sold it last 
month. 


Women Who Turn My Hair Gray 


But what can I say? I didn’t believe then, nor do I 
believe now, that Shinbone was a prudent investment 
for a woman like her; but I can’t deny that it would 
have made money for her. These last boom years have 
turned many a banker’s hair gray. His customers who 
took his conservative advice charge him with prevent- 
ing their becoming millionaires; those who didn’t take 
his advice, but plunged blindly into the market and 
won, come in to triumph over his imbecility. 

One woman customer of mine, who had two thou- 
sand dollars she wanted to buy stock with, asked me 
about a certain coal company. I didn’t think it quite 
the sort of stock she should buy, but as it was recom- 
mended to her by a clever man, and as it had been a 
good dividend payer in the past, I finally said that it 
a not prove a bad thing, if she watched it care- 
ully. 

I needn’t have told her to watch it carefully. If the 
stock exchange held a night session as well as the usual 
one, she would have sat up with her radio. She tele- 
Phoned me every morning for two weeks. She bought 
at 56. The stock went to 57. She wanted to know if she 
should sell. I tried to explain that after deducting com- 
missions it didn’t seem worth while; that if she had 
faith in it she should hold on, otherwise she should 
sell at any price. The stock dropped to 55. She quit 
telephoning and began to come in to see me. Did I 
think they were going to fail up? Was the warm 
weather responsible, or was perhaps the vein of coal 
running out? 

“Mrs. Beasley,” I said, ‘“there’s no use asking me. I 
don’t know any more than you do. I told you in the 

ginning it was what we call a business man’s risk, 
and if it’s giving you any trouble of mind you should 
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certainly sell it and put the money where you can 
forget it.” 

“Well, you sell it for me,” she said finally. “I don’t 
want it any more.” 

I got our broker on the wire, and while I was talking 
with him Mrs. Beasley phoned that she had decided 
to keep the stock. After that she almost sold it twice a 
day, morning and afternoon. Finally she said, “I’ve 
made up my mind. Sell it!” I sold it for 56—just what 
she paid. Five minutes later, she called up to say that 
she had decided to keep it. “It’s sold,” I said. 
“‘Good-by.”” 


When Counsel Isn’t Needed 


This woman has no business buying stocks. She gets 
into a state of excitement every time she hears any 
gossip about the money made in the market. Some day 
she is going to buy something from one of these fly-by- 
nights which will cause her grief. 

There are just two or three women in town whom I 
don’t mind advising. One of these came to me one day 
and told me she had some stock she had bought at 80, 
and it was now 147. 

“Should I sell?” she asked. 

“It’s a good stock, I think,” I told her. ‘‘That’s a 
hard question. We own, here in the bank, stock that 
shows us a paper profit like that, and it is always a 
moot question whether to take the profit or not. We 
ask ourselves, is there anything equally good we could 
get into, if we got out of that one? Still, a profit is a 
profit. I think the market in general is high. Perhaps 
you would do wisely to sell. There are reasons why a 
bank should not want to take a profit which don’t 
apply to an individual.” 

She sold the stock. It went up ten points within a 
few days. She called me on the phone and said, “I 
suppose you know that stock of mine has gone up ten 
dollars since I sold it?” 

I said no, I didn’t know it, but I wasn’t surprised. I 
simply shrugged my shoulders. 

But that afternoon the lady came down to the bank 
and said, “‘I want to tell you that I am glad I sold that 
stock, even though it did go up afterward. I think you 
told me just the right thing. I don’t care if it goes up a 
hundred points; your advice was sound.” 


The Greatest Thrill of All 


I nearly fainted. But this lady is really clever. She 
sees behind the immediate situation and realizes the 
fundamentals involved. She really doesn’t need advice. 
I know what she has in her deposit box, and it is all 
good stuff. That’s the way of it: those who will take 
conservative advice are the ones who really don’t need 
it at all. 

But, after all, the pleasantest memories I have are 
far removed from stocks and bonds. They concern 
character. I get more satisfaction out of considering 
the men we have encouraged, with money and words, 
in farming and in retail business. Whenever one of 
these chaps comes in to the bank and lays down a 
hundred or five hundred dollars and says, “I want to 
apply that against my note,” I get a thrill of satisfac- 
tion. Our judgment is justified. He’s one of the fellows 
that make my job worth while. 
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A typical midsummer 
scene above the snow line. 


AT a place to camp! 
Here we are, perched on 
a little ledge, three quar- 


ters of the way up a precipice, 
from the top of which shoots 
Bwamba waterfall into the swampy 
valley below. 

Around me, as I write this diary, 
the porters are digging and scraping 
with ice axes, endeavoring to make 
the ledge large enough for our tiny 
tent. Yet with all their efforts they 
are unable to make a space big 
enough, so they pitch as much of 
it as they can. It is better than 
camping in that terrible swamp 
below, however. 

Billy and Buster have just arrived, 
cold and shivering; they look hope- 
less and miserable and are followed 


The chief guide, Bamwanjala, in the white shirt (left), serves 


the salt-and-flour rations to the porters at Nyinabitaba. 


IN COLDEST AFRICA 


August on the Equator Brings Hardships and 


Snow Along the Ruwenzori Range 


By CARVETH WELLS 


by the porters in twos and threes, 
looking just as miserable. They 
fling down their loads, untie their 
fire bundles, and start a fire, around 


‘which they huddle shivering. 


It was quite evident that some- 
thing had to be done torevive them, 
so poor Billy was sentenced to 
death, and a ration of fresh meat 
given to each man. From the door 
of my tent to the edge of the preci- 
pice, part of which was artificially 
built up, is just three feet! Level 
with my eyes and within twenty 
feet are the tops of giant weeds, 
laden with moss and of such shapes 
that they make one feel creepy. I 
know of no scenery anywhere in the 
world so fantastic and awe-inspiring 
as on Ruwenzori. No wonder these 
uninhabited valleys are dreaded by 
the Bakonjos, who venture into 


them only in search of hyraxes 
and leopards. The effect of the 
mosses and lichens that cover 
everything is to convert the 
simplest object into a grotesque- 
looking monster. 

The temperature at Bwamba 
dropped nearly to freezing during 
the night, but I slept comfortably 
with a hot water bottle at my feet. 

August twenty-second. We were 
up at 7:30 this morning, to find the 
temperature only four degrees above 
freezing! It became increasingly 
difficult to keep dry because our 
spare clothes were thoroughly damp 
and our bedding as well. In spite 
of the witch doctor’s efforts there 
was a heavy rain when we left 
camp and started for Kaijongolo. 

Once again the same old scramble 
over fallen logs commenced. At 
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11:30 we looked up and saw porters 
struggling up a narrow rocky ledge 
like a lot of termites on the march. 
At twelve o'clock, with the sun 
directly overhead, I stood with my 
feet in snow on the equator in 
central Africa. The elevation was 
11,800 feet, but though we were 
tramping through deep snow we 
were surrounded by tropical vege- 
tation fifty feet high. We were far 
above the ordinary tree line, yet 
the vegetation, instead of being 
stunted, was gigantic. I took a 
mouthful of equatorial snow; it 
tasted just like ours at home! 

At one o'clock we reached camp. 
Unlike the ledges at Kichuchu and 
Bwamba, that at Kaijongolo was 
far from dry. With the temperature 
just above freezing, and with a 
steady downpour of rain and sleet, 
water was continually dripping 
upon us; and the persistent efforts 
of the cook to make a fire resulted 
in dense acrid smoke that made our 
eyes smart for days. It took per- 
suasion to get the porters to un- 
pack. There was no room to pitch 
the tent, so we removed the fly and, 
by tying the ropes to rocks, man- 
aged to erect a shelter large enough 
to cover our three camp beds placed 
side by side. For warmth we kept 
two hurricane lamps and a Primus 
stove burning, but their heat left 
much to the imagination. We now 
changed from our sodden clothes 
into ones that were merely wet and 
then had a hot meal, blessing the 
man who invented the Primus. 

We boiled a good supply of 
coffee and served the whole crowd, 
then told Bamwanjala the time had 
come to select the twenty men who 
were willing to accompany us above 
the snow line. 


In Strange Array 


The men were all assembled and 
the plans explained to them. Those 
who did not come with us were to 
retrace their steps down the moun- 
tam and return up the Bujuku 
Valley with food and firewood, 
there to meet us when we de- 
scended. 

The prospect of being immedi- 
ately supplied with complete out- 
fits of warm clothing caused the 
whole lot to volunteer for the 
snows! So we picked out the men 
whose feet were in the best con- 
dition and handed each a fleece- 
woolen vest, a woolen sweater, 
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Our stoves are roaring cheerfully, 
but the temperature at my bedside 
is 32° Fahrenheit. Freezing! Poor 
old Buster looked so forlorn this 
afternoon that it was decided to kill 
him before he died. 


Cold, Damp, and Clammy 


August twenty-third. What a 
night! It froze hard and is still 
freezing. There is a dense fog, but 
the rain has stopped. Everything 
and everybody is cold, damp, and 
clammy. I have just heard a bird; 
and, too, I found several spiders 
among my clothing, so there is some 
life up here! 

Ever since we arrived here yester- 
day, we have tried to start a proper 
fire, but with no luck. Our food is 
getting low, and we have not yet 

reached the most difficult 

part of the journey. To- 
morrow we shall start 
promptly atdawn and 
attempt to climb 

Mount Baker. ... 

August twenty- 

fourth. By 8:15 
our tents were 
struck, and, leav- 
ing two men to 


a pair of thick woolen stockings, a 
pair of trousers, and a pair of heavy 
boots or canvas shoes (whichever 
he preferred). 

Trying on the boots was a cere- 
mony that took quite three hours 
to complete; but after much grunt- 
ing, roars of laughter, and slitting 
open the sides of the shoes to make 
room for their little toes, they were 
ready to don their new clothes. 

Off came the filthy rags—animal 
skins, bark cloth, pieces of ancient 
blankets, dilapidated vests that 
some missionary had given them 
twenty years ago—and soon all 
were standing shivering in their G 
strings. 

What to do next? Each strange 
garment was carefully inspected, 
then arms were thrust through 
trouser legs and legs through arms, 
while the stockings re- 
mained an absolute mys- 
tery. Eventually we 
got them all dressed, 
and immediately 
theyputonalltheir / 
old rags outside / 
the new; which 
made them look 
like worse bums 


than before... . 
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Luigi, Duke of the 
Abruzzi, who scaled Ru- 
wenzori 22 years ago. 


The porters found hard 
going through the snow 
at Freshfield Col Camp. 
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keep the log fire burning — we 
finally managed to start one— 
the others of the party started 
off along a very steep and nar- 
row ledge. We had sent the por- 
ters on ahead, but by ten o'clock 
we caught up to them and found 
them huddled around a dead 
groundsel tree which they had 
ignited. It was pouring out volumes 
of smoke but no heat! Their loads 
had been dumped in the slush, and 
the men looked more miserable 
than Buster had. 

In spite of their misery and the 
fact that their feet must have been 
simply frozen, they bucked up as 
soon as they saw us and soon were 
on their way. They had never seen 
snow before, and at first they care- 
fully avoided touching it; but very 
soon it covered the ground, and 
they were forced to walk through it 
in their bare feet. 

The boots we had supplied evi- 
dently hurt, for they now had them 
strung around their necks and 
were wearing their stockings on 
their arms! 

At midday, after the most ex- 
hausting climb I ever had, we 
reached Freshfield Col camp— 
13,930 feet. There were six inches 
of freshly fallen snow upon the 
ground. Under the snow was deep 
moss, and under the moss were 
several feet of thick sticky 


slices of bread in the fat, and served 
lunch, which we ate standing ankle 
deep in freezing mud. 

It was out of the question for 
the porters to remain—they would 
have died before morning—so after 
giving them more hot coffee and an 
extra shilling apiece we sent them 
back to Kaijongolo to sleep. 

In the afternoon dense fog de- 
scended upon us, but we set to work 
filling our knapsacks and fixing 
ropes to our ice axes. I had brought 
with me a good supply of red 
cloth, which I now tore into pieces 
about eighteen inches square. This 
done, we started out in the fog, 
leaving pieces of cloth on promi- 
nent rocks and taking frequent 
bearings with a prismatic compass, 
thus insuring our being able to find 
the way back, even if the fog did 
not lift. 

After ten minutes of climbing up 
the face of the rock, I found that I 
was physically unable to carry my 
knapsack any farther, yet it weighed 
only twenty pounds. How those 
natives were able to climb for hour 
after hour with sixty pounds on 
their heads I cannot understand. 
The rocks were covered with melt- 
ing snow, and in many places a slip 
would have meant hurtling pell- 
mell down an almost vertical face 
of rock. 





The higher we climbed the worse 
became the weather, until finally 
at 14,150 feet we halted. All around 
us was snow about a foot thick, and 
an icy wind blew the fog past us in 
long wraiths. 

Here we waited until 4:30, hop- 
ing for a clear sight ahead. On the 
surface of the snow were crawling 
spiders and minute flies, upon 
which I presume they fed, while 
fluttering about were small brown- 
ish gray moths, some of which | 
collected. They kept alighting upon 
the snow and evidently found 
something to eat. I have since heard 
from the British Museum that the 
moths are an entirely new species 
and will be named after me. I’m 
dying to see my name in Latin! 

We now decided to return to 
camp and make another attempt 
to-morrow. 


Such is Life 


It is now eight o'clock at night, 
and I am writing this huddled up on 
my camp bed and covered with my 
heavy winter overcoat, though the 
stove is roaring within a yard of 
my face. I am wearing two pairs 
of woolen socks inside canvas boots; 
thick woolen underclothes, reach- 
ing to my wrists and ankles; two 
woolen vests, a heavy flannel shirt, 
a thick sweater, a coat, and 





black mud. Every now and 
then one of the men would 
sink up to his waist in icy 
mire, from which it took the 
efforts of several men to 
extricate him. 


Buffet Lunch 


We were right out in the 
open, on the summit of a 
pass, and surrounded by 
jagged snow-capped peaks. 
The only shelter to be seen 
was a large bowlder with 
everlastings growing upon 
the top and one large 
groundsel tree in front. 

Somehow we managed to 
pitch the tent on the lee 
side of the bowlder. The 
floor of the tent was deep 
icy slush. The porters seemed 
to collapse, so we started 
both our stoves, filled a 
kettle with snow, and 
served hot coffee all around. 








a helmet—and I’m posi- 
tively freezing. 

Such is life on the equa- 
tor in central Africa! It is 
32° F. outside. 

August twenty-fifth. A 
terrible night last night. The 
temperature dropped to 29° 
F., and it felt much colder 
than it used to in Saskatche- 
wan with the mercury far 
below zero. Our tent not 
only is full of snow and 
slush but is littered with 
dirty dishes, bits of food, 
empty cans, and all the 
débris that inevitably col- 
lects when three men eat, 
sleep, live, and cook in a 
tent measuring ten feet long 
and six feet wide. It has 
been impossible to start a 
fire, so we have been com- 
pelled to lend one of our 
precious stoves to the cook 
to keep him from freezing. 

An ice storm has _ been 





I then heated some pork 
and_ beans, fried several 


This typical cave camp on the Ruwenzori was oc- 
cupted by leopards until the expedition moved in. 


in progress all through 
the night. Fortunately 
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there is very little wind. Had there 
been much, our position would 
really be serious because all our 
porters are down at Kaijongolo, 
and nothing would make them 
venture up here in such weather. 
Without them we can neither move 
forward nor backward. 

All three of us are feeling the 
effects of altitude more or less. 
Every few minutes we have to take 
a deep breath to relieve the feeling 
of suffocation. I have 
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pocket to the ground the instru- 
ment registered a fall of six thou- 
sand feet! 

No doubt it felt like falling that 
far and registered its feelings ac- 
cordingly. But the instrument 
quickly recovered from its shock 
and by the time we reached camp 
was registering accurately once 
more. 

We now tried another route and 
climbed until we reached the foot 
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to thrust my ice ax deep into the 
glacier and butt my head into the 
snow. There I hung, suspended on 
the ax, until Ole climbed up and 
gave me a drink of hot Bovril from 
his vacuum flask. 

It was now getting dark, and our 
second attempt had failed. I'll 
never forget the misery of that 
descent. Somehow we managed to 
climb down those steps in the ice 
and back to camp; and that filthy, 

slushy, ice-cold tent 





a splitting headache 
and a bad pain in the 
neck; Ole also com- 
plains from time to 
time of headache. 

At 11:30 the sun 
tried to break through, 
so we hurriedly pre- 
pared tomake another 
attempt on Mount 
Baker. Just try pre- 
paring a meal for three 
hungry men onasmall 
stove balanced on a 
lump of slush! Three 
times the whole ca- 
boodle tipped over, 
adding tea and pork 
and beans to the rest 








seemed like the sweet- 
est of Home Sweet 
Homes. 

We now had a con- 
ference as to the best 
course of action. Our 
food supply was 
rapidly diminishing, 
and it seemed essen- 
tial to move the main 
camp and get the por- 
ters up from Kaijon- 
golo and over the 
Freshfield Pass. But 
Mount Baker was still 
beckoning, so it was 
decided to move camp 
and at the same time 
try Baker once more. 














of the trash on the 
filthy ground sheet. 
Mountain climbing on 
the equator makes Al- 
pine climbing a delightful pastime. 

At midday Oliver, Ole, and I set 
out for the summit, full of food and 
hope. The higher we climbed, the 
deeper became the snow. Rock after 
rock that looked perfectly safe 
toppled over the instant it was 
touched and went crashing down 
into the valley. Great slabs of green 
moss would come loose as soon as 
we tried to climb some great bowl- 
der. After climbing a thousand feet, 
Oliver discovered that the aneroid 
was lost. This was a great calamity 
because the only other portable 
barometer we have reads only to 
12,000 feet, and we are already far 
higher than that. There was no use 
In crying over spilt milk, so on we 
kept until an unscalable precipice 
compelled us to retrace our steps. 


A Fearful Fall 


All of a sudden Oliver gave a 
cry—he had found the missing 
aneroid. It had fallen face upward 
in deep snow, narrowly missing a 
large rock; but instead of register- 
Ing the actual fall from Oliver’s 


Oliver found the Duke’s card in a tin can on the sum- 


mit of Edward Peak, the highest part of Mt. Baker. 


of a huge glacier. At four o'clock, 
and with amazing suddenness, a 
heavy snowstorm started, accom- 
panied by lightning and thunder. 
The glacier was dazzling white; 
so, fixing on our goggles, we started 
roping up. Ours was a hundred-foot 
Alpine Club rope of the finest 
quality. Oliver led the way, I was 
roped in the middle, and Ole 
brought up the rear. Then, with ice 
axes tied to our right wrists, we 
started to climb the glacier. 


Cutting steps at an altitude of 


15,000 feet and climbing at the 
same time is exhausting work, but 
this was not our only trouble. None 
of us was provided with the proper 
kind of warm and 
gloves; in consequence our hands, 
which had been cold and wet before 
we started, not only became numb 
with cold but gave great pain as 
well. The snow was melting, and 
soon our boots were filled with ice- 
cold water. 

Just as we were approaching the 


top edge of the glacier I felt myself 


getting faint with pain and cold, 
and I had just enough energy left 


waterproof 


Word was therefore 
sent down to the 
porters, and at nine 
o'clock on August 
twenty-sixth twenty-four men ar- 
rived. The remainder descended 
the mountain to Ibanda, where 
they were to get fresh supplies 
and ascend the Bujuku Valley 
to meet us. 

Presently Ole and Oliver set out 
for the peak, while I started off 
with the rest of the men and equip- 
ment to climb over the pass into 
the Belgian Congo. 


Into the Valley 


The temperature was down to 
25° F., and it was snowing hard 
when we left Freshfield. At midday 
we arrived at the saddle overlook- 
ing the Belgian Congo. The descent 
into the valley below seemed im- 
possible, it was so steep. Indeed, 
had it not been for the network of 
fallen logs that covered the side of 
the precipice it would have been 
impossible to descend without a 
parachute. As it was, we kept 
slipping and clinging to trees, some 
of which held our weight while 
others, rotten with age, broke off, 
and down we crashed into the mud 
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and slush until another log stopped 
our descent. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon 
we suddenly came out into a little 
open space overlooking a charming 
lake. Our own camp site was to be 
on the edge of the lake itself. We 
were now either actually in the 
Belgian Congo or on the border, 
and the temperature was consider- 
ably warmer than at Freshfield. 

From four o'clock until 5:30 
I did nothing but bandage broken 
toes, wash cuts on legs, dress old 
wounds, administer various kinds 
of medicine, and even give one man 
treatment for pyorrhea. 


Human Fireflies 


Darkness fell and the moon rose, 
but there was still no sign of Ole 
and Oliver. I was just beginning 
to feel anxious when I heard a faint 
“Cooee.” They had reached the 
ridge overlooking the lake and were 
looking down upon our camp, six 
hundred feet below. The only light 
they had was a pocket flash light, 
which I could see distinctly as they 
descended the mountainside by 
jerks and bounds. 

I sent men with lanterns to meet 
them and began to prepare a ban- 
quet. The table was laid, tea was 
boiling, and our precious: bottle of 
brandy was prominently displayed, 
when Oliver arrived in 


The Duke’s tin can was now used 
as a receptacle for a cake of soap. 


A cairs of stones was built over the 


records, and a large piece of red 
bunting placed over all and weighted 
down with*. heavy rock. 

On Au; st twenty-seventh we 
commence ‘the final ascent to the 
Scott Elf t Pass. There was no 
trail for t porters to follow, so we 
led the ay with Bamwanjala, 


cutting G wn giant weeds, walking 
across the fallen stems of gigantic 
birdseed, and scrambling over bowl- 
ders. Soon my heart was pounding 

















Groundsel, usually six inches 
high, and parsley nine feet tall. 
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row of teeth; our route led over the 
very top. We found a camp site 
high up on the side of the precipice, 
It consisted of a ledge only four 
feet wide but partly sheltered from 
danger of avalanches by the over. 
hang of the precipice above; and 
for two days we existed on that 
ledge of misery. 

Our food supply was very low, 
Between us and comparative safety 
was that terrible range of saw- 
toothed peaks. Over them lay the 
Bujuku Valley, where our relieving 
porters were to be with fresh sup. 
plies and firewood. The horrible 
thought came to our minds: “Will 
the porters wait for us?” 

Three feet of the ledge were dry; 
the rest was covered with snow. 
Growing along the edge of our 
refuge were giant pieces of ground- 
sel, the leaves white with snow. 
Our porters scattered along the 
ledge and commenced little indi- 
vidual fires, using dead groundsel 
leaves for fuel. 


A Dismal Night 


There was no room to pitch a 
tent or even to place an ordinary 
camp bed. At 6:30, with the ther- 
mometer registering freezing, Oliver 
suggested that we try to build a 
more adequate fire and sit up all 
night; but I rebelled and insisted 

that we all set to 





camp. His first word 
was “Brandy!” 

“Will you have it 
straight or in your 
tea?” I asked. 

“Any way!’ chimed 
Ole, so I poured out 
two large cups of tea 
and brandy and lis- 
tened while they told 
of their success in 
climbing Edward 


Peak on Mount 
Baker, elevation 
15,987. feet. 


Twenty-two years 
before, the Duke of 
the Abruzzi had left 
his private visiting 
card on the top of 
Baker, and there it 
was found in perfect 
preservation, resting inside an old 
tin can. After photographing it, it 
was carefully wrapped in silver 
paper and placed in a glass jar to- 
gether with the records of our own 
expedition. 
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work excavating with 
our ice axes until 
there was room to 
erect our beds, even 
though they might be 
half exposed. 
Accordingly, by the 
dim light of a hurri- 
cane lamp we chopped 
and dug and scraped, 
cut down groundsel, 
moved big bowlders, 
and finally cleared a 
space about seven feet 
wide and fifteen long, 
into which we man- 
aged to squeeze our 
three beds, sloping at 
various uncomforta- 








The highest peaks in Ruwenzori Range are the perennially 
snow-covered twin mountains, Marguerita and Alexander. 


like a sledge hammer, and I was not 
at all sorry when the porters an- 
nounced that they could go no 
farther that day. 

Ahead of us was a great ridge 
of rocky peaks like an enormous 


ble angles. Then we 
put on all our clothes, 
piled into our damp 
sleeping bags, and tried to doze 
off. 

In the middle of the night a 
heavy snowstorm came up, and 
every half hour or so a snowslide 
would slither off the precipice and 
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rumble past our beds, missing them 
by inches and scattering snow in 
our faces. In the morning it was 
still snowing hard, and along the 
brink of our ledge, like a rampart 
three feet high, was a bank of snow. 
Our kitchen utensils, stove, and 
cameras were buried deep; not a 
sound came from the direction of the 
porters, who were huddled together 
under heaps of blankets and rags. 

As I watched the great white 
flakes of wet snow 
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porters’ camp I concluded that he 
was warming them up artificially. 
When Oliver returned he advised 
us to give as much food as we could 
spare to the porters, who for the 
first time in their lives asted bully 
beef and baked beans. 

I promised the men c 
until they reached the 


ible wages 
ase of the 


mountain, no matter w long it 
took, provided they ssed the 
Scott Elliott Pass befo: nightfall. 
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At two in the afternoon we 
started off. My cameraman and I 
took our position at the tail end of 
the caravan, together with the 
witch doctor, who played on his 
flute unceasingly. 

At 4:30, when at an elevation of 
14,500 feet, we were suddenly en- 
veloped in a cloud. By the time 
the cloud rolled by, five of the 
porters, including the man carrying 
my bed, had lost their bearings 

and had climbed five 





falling so thickly that 
the other side of the 
valley was invisible, 
I chuckled. It was Au- 
gust on the equator— 
freezing hard and 
snowing like blazes! 

I soon had the 
stove working, and we 
breakfasted on Swed- 
ish bread, canned 
kippers, and hot coffee 
essence. As soon as he 
noticed we were up 
and about, Bamwan- 
jala approached, look- 
ing like a mute at a 
funeral, and started 


talking mournfully to 
Oliver. 








hundred feet up the 
precipice to an un- 
scalable cliff. Finally 
at 5:30 we arrived at 
the summit, 15,000 
feet, and found the 
traces of the old 
Abruzzi camp. 


Distress 


Here we rested 
while I left some rec- 
ords in a cairn and 
collected a few speci- 
mens of worms which 
were living in the 
moss. A worm is about 
the only living crea- 








Knowing that I 
could not understand 
a word he was saying, 
the famous old guide turned to me 
and pointed to his stomach, then to 
his feet, then to the snow. He waved 
his hand toward the porters and 
shook his head. He meant to tell 
me that the porters had no food, 
had sore feet, and refused to pro- 
ceed until the snowstorm stopped. 


Desperate Straits 


In vain did we explain that the 
storm might continue for days or 
weeks, and that the longer the 
porters remained, the weaker and 
the nearer to starvation they would 
be. Nothing would make those men 
budge. The witch doctor blew his 
flute—and the snow came down 
harder than ever. 

When darkness fell we were still 
huddled on the ledge, with less 
than a day’s rations for the party 
and not a cigarette among us. When 
morning came our position was 
really dangerous. Could we force 
the men to go on? 

Oliver visited Bamwanjala, and 
rom the grunts and squeals that 
came from the direction of the 


Twin Lakes Camp, where the expedition found tame ducks and 
giant parsley, towering two or three feet above a man’s head. 
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Nyinabitaba was a welcome camp- 
ing ground for the fatigued party. 


The witch doctor, as soon as he 
realized that the safari was really 
going to continue, bargained with 
the porters for twenty per cent of 
their wages, in return for which he 
guaranteed to control the weather 
sufficiently to enable the expedition 
to cross the pass. 


ture I can think of 
that could enjoy life 
on the summit of the 
Scott Elliott Pass! 

We had reached the turning 
point at last, after two weeks of 
steady climbing. All we thought 
about now was to get down and 
back to Fort Portal, for our food 
was practically gone. More than 
two thousand feet below us was 
the camp in the Bujuku Valley 
where we proposed to sleep and 
where our relieving porters had 
been instructed to wait for us. 
Night was falling, and the descent 
would have to be made in the 
dark. 

As the dangerous descent began, 
one of the men started to cry, and 
this started them all off. Blubber- 
ing like a lot of babies, still they 
struggled on with those heavy loads 
on their heads. I went on ahead, 
hoping to see a light that would 
guide me to the camp, but not a 
flicker did I spy. I shouted myself 
hoarse, waved my flash light, and 
continued to plunge on and down 
until after four hours I reached the 
Bujuku swamp. 

Ole and Oliver had remained be- 
hind with the porters, helping them 
negotiate the more difficult places 
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and keeping them on the move. 
Time after time they sank in the 
deep snow and slush and had to be 
goaded on. Loads were discarded 
and flung down the mountainside, 
among the loads being my bed and 
bedding. 

Meantime I was floundering 
through the swamp up to my waist 
trying to locate camp; and when I 
eventually arrived at the site it was 
deserted—our relief porters had 
evidently failed us! 

I made a fire, then hoisted a 
lantern on a tall pole, climbed a 
rock, and became a living light- 
house for the guidance of the por- 
ters and my companions. The snow 
was falling so thickly that at times 
one could not see fifty yards ahead; 
and a terrific thunder- 


was decided to rest for the day in 
camp and continue in the morning. 

Thank heaven, we found some 
tea! But our food was gone, and 
there was nothing to do but sit 
around the fire, talk, shiver, and 
drink while we watched the snow- 
storm. By eleven o'clock one of the 
missing men arrived with his load, 
and by three in the afternoon only 
two were missing—Bamwanjala and 
the man who had been carrying my 
bedding. At four they too turned 
up, having rescued my bedding 
from the swamp. 

On the morning of August thirti- 
eth I was awakened at six by a 
tremendous noise and looked up to 
see the whole face of a glacier break 
away and come thundering down 
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started down the valley. To our 
great joy we met our ten relieving 
porters within a mile of camp. 


If You Disbelieve Me 


The route was through a swamp, 
of course—but a peculiar kind of 
swamp, full of large round tufts of 
grass like cushions three feet high 
and very wobbly. By jumping from 
one tuft to another we tried to 
avoid the swamp itself; but un- 
fortunately, every few minutes one 
of us would lose his balance and 
splash into the thick black ooze. 
But the worst was over and food 
was plentiful once more. 

September first we arrived at Ib- 
anda and were greeted by shouts 

of the native wives, 





storm came up be- 
sides. 

At ten o’clock 
Oliver, Ole, and the 
porters arrived. Pure 
white from head to 
waist and black as ink 
below, they presented 
an amazing sight— 
a sight accounted for 
by snow and_ thick 
black mud. The tem- 
perature was 26° 
Fahrenheit. We had 
no beds, no blankets, 
no cooking utensils, 
no knives or forks, 
no food. 





Missing 


On the morning of 
August twenty-ninth 
we took a roll call and 
found that Bamwan- 
jala and five porters 
were missing. The 
others showed signs of 
refusing to obey Oliver 
when he ordered them 
to find their lost com- | 
panions and recover | 
some of the lost loads, 
so that we could get 
the stoves working 
and make hot tea. 

The occasions when a white man 
is justified in chastising a native 
are few and far between; but when 
Oliver sent those two husky Bakon- 
jos flying into the swamp after their 
lost friends I thought his action 
altogether timely. 

We are all too exhausted to 
move on down the mountain, so it 
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In clear weather Mt. Alexander stands forth in the bright 
sun with all the majesty of a snow-covered Alpine peak. 


the side of the mountain. The lumps 
of ice were as big as houses at the 
start, but by the time they reached 
the valley they were ground as fine 
as salt and heaped up in an enor- 
mous pile within two hundred yards 
of our camp. 

We had now given up hope of 
being relieved, so at ten o’clock we 


whose husbands were 
returning to them 
wealthy beyond their 
wildest dreams. ‘‘We 
bale! We bale!” (Well 
done! Well done!) was 
heard on all sides, and 
when we pitched our 
tent once more at our 
starting point, 
Ibanda, the chief him- 
self was there to greet 
us, dressed in a white 
cotton nightshirt and 
a tuxedo. 

“Have you any 
message for the people 
of America and Brit- 
ain?” I asked Kim- 
bugwe, as he is called; 
whereupon he posed 
before the movie cam- 
era and made the fol- 
lowing speech: 

“Tell the people of 
America and England 
that the elephants 
are eating up all our 
crops, and our people 
are starving. The 
safari come here and 
ask me to feed them. 
How can I feed them 
when the elephants 
eat everything? Come 
and kill the elephants, 
or we shall starve.” 

And so I have told you a story 
of Coldest Africa. I wonder how 
much you have believed! All I can 
say to doubters is: “Climb Mount 
Baker yourself, and you will find, 
just as I have described it, over- 
looking the Great Unwashed, a 
cake of American soap.” 
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The beautiful en- 
trance lobby to the 
new Selby Building 
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Five years ago, the Selby Shoe Company of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
decided upon a complete program of modernization including 
product, process, and plant. The third large new unit, including 
administration offices and display rooms as 'well as a large 
area of manufacturing space has recentiy been comaieted ty 
Ferguson Engineers without interruption of normal output. 


HIS modern, beautiful, efficient 
plant—designed and built by 
Ferguson Engineers —is already in 
action in the battle for supremacy 
in a highly competitive market 


MA MANUFACTURERS are still clinging to old methods 
and old factory buildings— built up through years of 
struggle and competition. Sentiment—or the thought that 
ving is a colossal undertaking is holding them back — 
handicapping them in the race. 


Ferguson Engineers have shown many of their customers 
how to budget an improvement program over a period of 
years so that the project can be carried out in logical steps 
without interruption of production and without undue 
financial burden. 


If your sales are dropping off—if your competitors are elbow- 
ing you out of position, a thorough check-up on your plant 
and methods may prove invaluable. Ferguson Engineers can 
help you as they have helped so many of America’s im- 
portant iaenttbeldenenien k phone call—a wire—a letter to 
the nearest Ferguson office will start immediate action. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Hanna Building Phone: CHerry 5870 Cleveland, Ohio 


HKerduson 


a 
~- w~orENGINEERS _ 








The complete story 
of the Selby Shoe 
Company’s modern- 
ization program ap- 
pears in the current 
issue of the Ferguson 
“Cross Section”. A 
request from you 
on your letterhead 
will bring this 
interesting pub- 
lication to you, 
gratis, each month, 


NEW YORK . PITTSBURGH . DETROIT - BIRMINGHAM - TOKIO, JAPAN 
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Sunburn will not spoil 
a minute of my vacation 


The sparkling sun beats down—friendly yet treacherous... painful 
hours follow. Splash Absorbine, Jr. on the red, painful skin. You will 
find that it cools and soothes, instantly taking out all soreness and in- 
flammation. The next day only a slightly deeper coat of tan is the re- 
minder of your day’s sport. . . .. Prepare yourself with a bottle today, 
ready to pack in your bag. With Absorbine, Jr. you can face holidays 
with the pleasant, satisfactory inward thought: “Sunburn will not spoil 
aminute of my vacation.” Send for Free Trial Bottle. At All Druggists, $1.25. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 


ee 


For Insect Bites 
Use Absorbine, Jr. full strength 


For Instant First Aid 


Absorbine, Jr. full strength is 
to draw out inflammation and 
bring relief on all insect bites, 


antiseptic. Apply it on cute, 
bruises and burns. 











# Absorbine jr 
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The March of Events 


(Continued from Page 38) 
is taking place (far from quietly) in the 
world of moving pictures. 

It is some time, of course, since the 
talkies made their first bid for popu- 
larity; but it is only recently that the 
skeptics who regarded this innovation 
merely as a momentary fad have been 
forced to revise and even to reverse 
their judgment. 

Proof that the talkies are here to stay 
for a very considerable visit is evident 
in many quarters. More than two thou- 
sand theaters have already been 
equipped with sound apparatus. Three 
hundred more are installing this appara- 
tus every month. Of ten motion-picture 
successes on Broadway in July not one 
was silent. A projection machine for 
talkies has been installed for Mr. 
Hoover in the White House. More 
than twenty-five million dollars has 
been invested in Hollywood in new 
equipment. 

No one who has put in part of an 
afternoon or evening listening to the 
talkies squawk is likely to argue that 
in its present form this medium is a 
work of art. 

What we can say with safety 
at this date, however, is that the 
medium will be perfected and that like 
the radio, the motor car, the phono- 
graph, and the moving picture itself 
it will give an enormous public, living 
in an industrial age, another antidote 
to office hours. Like these other play- 
things of our modern scene, it is likely 
too to have important by-products out- 
side the field of entertainment. 

The New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School announced recently the suc- 
cessful results of an experiment with 
talking pictures showing a surgeon per- 
forming an operation and reproducing 
his voice as he lectured to his students 
on its technique. 

Professor Dyking, of the department 
of music at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, has found evidence to justify a 
faith that the Vitaphone and Movie- 
tone open up new vistas in musical edu- 
cation and “develop a tendency on the 
public’s part to demand better types 
of music.” 

At a recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in Columbus the 
talking picture enabled a large group 
of scientists from all over the country 
to participate with Dr. Irving Langmuir 
in an important experiment in_ his 
laboratory. 

Such incidents as these are straws in 
the wind. They suggest a possible de- 
velopment of the talkie out of its pres- 
ent imperfection into a useful medium 
for bold ventures planned with great 
imagination in education, art, and sci- 
ence. 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Here youare in your own bathroom, 7 
Aplace for everything, and every- 
thing in its place. Hot wateralways, 
agood mirror, and a fresh package 
of Gillette Blades on the shelf. 
Then it’s easy to get your full 
measure of comfort. 
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Achilly morning in the mountains. 
And a mirror from your shaving 
kit tacked to a tree. A wind-burnt, 
sun-burnt face with perhaps a two- 
day beard. Then it’s pleasant to re- 
member that you tookalong a fresh 
pack of Gillette Blades for comfort. 








... Jou can’t expect as smooth a shave 


WHETHER you shave 
quietly and luxuriously at 
home; or strenuously, over the 
shoulders of other harassed 
travelers in a Pullman wash- 
room; or primitively in camp, 
with the cold lake for your 
wash basin—no matter how 
different the shaving condi- 
tions may be—put a fresh Gil- 
lette Blade in your holder and 
you're sure of a smooth, com- 
fortable shave. 


Your guarantee of this unchanging 
comfort is thecareful honing, the del- 
icate stropping that Gillette’s mar- 
velous machines give every blade. 
No human hand, however expert, 
however patient or tireless, could 


But you can count on your 
Gillette Blade to give you a 


comfortable shave anywhere 


ever work such comfort into a blade. 

And Gillette goes one step further. 
It sets aside almost half of all its 
blade department workers to do 
nothing but inspect your blades— 


Tue only individ- 
ual in history, ancient 
or modern, whose 
picture and signature 
are found ineverycity 
and town, in every 
country in the world, 
is King C. Gillette. 
This picture and 
signature are univer- 
sal sign-language 
for a perfect shave, 








and rewards with a bonus the end- 
less search for any blade that may 
be below par. 

You see, eight out of ten men in 
America shave with a Gillette and 
expect every Gillette Blade to do its 
duty. So every blade has to be good, 
no matter how difficult the condi- 
tions it goes up against—hard water, 
cold water, tough beards, tender 
skins, slapdash lather—a dozen vary- 
ing conditions that affect the com- 
fort of your shave. Conditions change 
—the blade doesn’t. That’s why you 
can always slip a fresh Gillette Blade 
in your razor and enjoy a swift, sure 
shave wherever you are. Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


Gillette 
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» \ Where 
Rayon 


AKERS of rayon yarn as 
well as every manufac- 
turer who touches the textile 
industry have an interest in the 
survey showing takings of 
rayon yarns by southern mills. 


Of over 24,800,000 pounds of 
rayon used in all southern 
mills, over 18,000,000 are used 
within a radius of 150 miles 
of the heart of Piedmont Caro- 
linas—a circle that just reaches 
to both extremities of that ac- 
tive textile region. 


Since over72% ofall the rayon 
used in the South goes to Pied- 
montCarolinas’ mills,less than 
28% is used outside that sec- 
tion. That tells its own story 
of the development here of 
hosiery mills, underwear man- 
ufacture and the making of 
fancies and fine goods, 


A Hungry Market 


Makers of all kinds of goods 
find here the explanation of 
active sales in Piedmont Caro- 
linas. Textile workers in the 
lines listed above make “good 
money” and buy heavily the 
things they want. 


FACTS—do you want 
them? Send for this 
book. Address In- , 
dustrial Department, // 
Room 229, Mercantile y 
Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
Your inquiry will re- / 
ceive a prompt and, / 
courteous answer. ( 
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DUKE POWE 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 





(Continued from Page 104) 

THE OPEN ROAD. Twenty-one mil- 
lion automobiles, the Department of 
Commerce reported recently, are now 
doing service in the United States. This 
number compares impressively with 
our twenty-four million families. The 
United States is the greatest nation in 
the world for motor cars, and this sea- 
son of the year brings them out in all 
their glory. 

Every great stretch of highway 
from the Maine lakes to California 
has its steady stream of travelers these 
days, starting off in the new model for 
a long-planned summer’s trip, hurrying 
to the seashore or the hills, seeking a 
respite from the heat, or just visiting 
the neighbors. 

This is our annual outing, and a 
good many of us live for a week, two 
weeks, or a month along the open road. 
That we find the open road a thing of 
beauty, surely few of us can very well 
pretend. 

Signboards line its flanks with flam- 
ing advertisements. Gas tanks fill the 
lawns of old-fashioned country homes. 
Pop stands, hot-dog  caravansaries, 
roadside garages, and free-service crank- 
case depots crowd one another for elbow 
room. 

As Secretary of the Interior Wil- 
bur said in the course of a gentle protest 
recently, we have covered our highways 
with “a lot of conveniences and ac- 
commodations and methods of attract- 
ing attention which are so evident and 
at times so offensive that the beauties 
of the countryside cannot be seen.” 

It is a good season of the year, this 
tourist season, to ask ourselves whether 
it is not possible to improve upon the 
appearance of our highways without 
sacrificing their utility—and whether 
they would not be worth more to us, in 
dollars and cents, as property, as well 
as in comfort for the eyes, if they were 
rid of some of the atrocities which clut- 
ter them to-day. 

There are various national and local 
organizations at work in an effort to 
curtail billboards, reclaim junk yards, 
and give the filling station a more at- 
tractive architecture. They are making 
progress. 

And they deserve support. For it 
is possible to hope with Secretary Wil- 
bur that a day will come when “a new 
point of view will be developed which 
will bring about an extension of the 
campaign for beauty in America until, 
through a combination of city and 
country planning and planting, we can 
restore our continent to a beauty ap- 
proaching that which existed before 
our forefathers started to cross it with 
their pioneer trails.” 





Editor's Note—Hereafter the March 
of Events, in expanded form, will appear 
in its entirety in the fore part of World's 
Work. 





A Folding Table 
forYour Auto IE 





Stone's Folding 

Auto Table (pat- 

ents pending) is 

the most conven- 

¥ ient neceenees 

—_ SS you can buy for 

_—.- your car. It is 

, solid and substan- 

\ tial. 16 x 28 inches, 

(| Va and will hold a lot of 

. Aly weight. Just the thing 

é for lunches, writing, read- 

For Tourists, Picnickers, Hunters, Fish- 

ermen, Salesmen, and everyone. Gives you com- 
fort inside the car in all kinds of weather. 


EASILY OPENED—FITS ALL CARS 
Easily opened and attached in a few seconds to the robe 
rail, cord, or special loops on cars not equipped with a robe 
carrier. Slips right on and off—no tools necessary. Will 
not mar the car. Covered with beautiful Fabrikoid that 
is easily wiped off. Folds up small and compact. Weighs 
only 5% lbs. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Send your check or money-order for $4.75 and we will ship 
you 8 Stone’s Folding Auto Table post-paid. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied, return it within 10 days and your mon- 
ey will be refunded. Or, write for illustrated circular. 
NEW ERA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
201 So. Front St. LaCrosse, Wisc, 


Dealers: Write us for proposition 
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Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during spare time. Alse 
earn while you learn. Ne experience necessary. New easy method. Noth- 
ing ike it. Send at once for free book, OPPORTUNITIES IN 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, and full particulars. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. 234-C 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, U. $. A. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
Universally accepted and used 
in courts, colleges, schools, busi- 
ness offices and among govern- 
ment officials. 

452,000 entries including thou- 
sands of NEW WORDS, 32,000 
geographical subjects, 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries.Over 6,000 illus- 
trations and 100 valuable tables. 


A Library in One Volume 


covering a great field of knowl- 
edge and offering absolute assur- 
ance of accuracy on thousands of 
facts required daily. | 


GET THE BEST 
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Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining sample pages of the New Interna- 
tional. FREE if you mention this magazine. 





G. &C.MERRIAM CO. Springfield, Mass. 
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| Quiet ele gance that is really quiet 


UIET in tone and finish, Fae 
quiet in their beautiful [*] 
simplicity and grace of design, 
permanently quiet in their free- 
dom from joint and dowel |=. 
squeaks. 


<j 








These are the qualities that 
make Aluminum Office Chairs 
a welcome addition to any 
office—no matter how simply 
or elaborately it is furnished. 





Aluminum Office Chairs are |= 
different from any chairs that 
you have ever seen before. = 
They are supremely comfort- 
able, lovely to look at, so light 
that they can be rolled directly 
before the work at hand with : 
the slightest impulse. — 

















And they keep their com- 
fort and elegance and beauty. 
Their welded-in-one-piece con- 
struction is as durable and 
lasting as the ‘‘modern miracle 
metal’’ from which they are 
made. 


A booklet, “‘Distinctive Alu- 
minum Furniture fortheOffice”’ 
describes and illustrates Alu- 
minum Chairs in a wide va- 
riety of styles and designs. 


OESK BY COURTESY OF GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO 





Ask your secretary to write . 
for a copy. 


ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF 
AMERICA 
2493 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 











_ ALUMINUM 
DY Ole Chats 
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Written in the Plain A-B-C’s 


ERE, at last, is a new, natural shorthand—a shorthand 
written, not in a “foreign language” of signs and sym- 
bols, but in the ordinary A-B-C’s. Right this minute you 
know the fundamentals of this amazing new method—you use 
them in your daily speech. So simple is it, so easy to learn, 
that after the first few minutes of study you will find yourself 
able to write, understand and transcribe your notes, even 
though you never had the faintest idea of shorthand before. 
A few hours more of interesting, absorbing study and you will 
have mastered 80% of all the shorthand you will ever need. 


YOU, Too, Can Quickly Learn 
Speeduriting 


Because this new shorthand is based upon the language you 
already know—because it is so easy to learn, so simple to use, 
so speedy and so accurate—Speedwriting has been enthusias- 
tically adopted by business and professional men and women 
everywhere. Executives, salesmen, clergymen, doctors, law- 
yers—stenographers who have used other systems for years 
—students, are learning this new, natural shorthand to in- 
crease their personal efficiency—enable them to earn more 
pay and win more rapid advancement than ever before. 


Speedwrili ng 
“I The NATURAL SHORTHAND 4 


is the result of years of study on the part of Miss E. Dearborn, 
world-famous educator. For 18 years Miss Dearborn taught con- 
ventional shorthand in such well-known institutions as Columbia 
University, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons College and 





WIN 
Success Through 
Speeduwriting 
Here are just a few 
of the enthusiastic 
letters Miss Dear- 
born, originator of 
Speedwriting and 
acknowledged one 
of the world’s fore- 
most authorities 
on shorthand, has 
received from the 
thousands of men 
and women who through Speedwriting, 
have been able to win better positions, 
increase their personal efficiency and earn 
more money than ever before in their lives. 


Dorothy Marion Ringer,—“| began writing 
shorthand after studying Speedwriting only 
four hours. I am employed as secretary 
and find no difficulty in taking dictation 
as fast as it is given to me.” 


James E. Andre,—“1 had no idea Speed- 
writing could be learned so quickly. It is 
not only easy to learn, but is really fas- 
cinating. As for speed, the name “Speed- 
writing’ is not in error. I am i en 
as secretary and bookeeper, and my salary 
is 85% more than it was when I enrolled 
for your Speedwriting Course.” 


Mrs. Amy W. Hotchkiss,— 
“In teaching and taking 
notes, dwriting is of 
inestimable value to me. 
Even before I com- 
pleted the Course, I took 
a report of one hour and 
ten minutes, and in tran- 
scribing my notes, I found 


Mrs. E. B. Dearborn 
Originator of Speedwriting 









Typewrite the 
Speedtyping 
Wa 





















only one word that was not typing Course the University of California. Then realizing the crying need for 
readily intelligible to me.” quickly qualifies a simpler, easier, more natural shorthand that could learned 
you ee Lyons, in a few hours, rather than through months of hard effort, she fi- 


nally evolved the principles of Speedwriting—the most accurate, 
practical and easiest-to-learn shorthand ever invented. 


Free Book Gives Details 


Awriling 
SP wou on 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept. BL-826 i 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me your illustrated 
k, ‘“Speedwriting,” and complete details about 
this new, natural shorthand. 


Let us show you how easy it is for any- 
one to learn Speedwriting—to be able 
after a few hours of study, to write 
shorthand with the same ease and ra- 
pidity as an experienced stenographer. ° 
Send today—Now-for illustrated FREE 
book which tells what Speedwriting can \ 
do for YOU! \ 

























Speedwriting, Inc. Name 
Dept. BL.826 Address i 
200 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. City, State I 





I am interested in Speedwriting for: Stenography 1) 
Engineering (1) In Executive Work (1) Reporting (1) | 
| Professional [1] Clerical 1 i 


L (0 Check for details about Speedtyping 





THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS 
a children’s classic by SELMA LAGERLOF 





. Short Story Writing’, 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShoreStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 


fl 9} Have ‘* 
&? Incomes _ ty 
i Instead of One!" 


2 , as 


HERTEL’S PERSONAL 











wein, famous critic and CHRISTMAS CARDS 
teacher; Editor of The offer men and women of refinement the greatest money- 
Writer’s Monthly. | making opportunity. Full or spare time. 
One pupil has earned over | HERTEL CARDS SELL ON SIGHT | weekly 
$5,000 writing in his spare Created by expert artists, famed for their skill in 
time—hund: are ri we producing Christmas Cards of unusual a: 4 Pay 
constantly to the leading NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
A stenographer earned $1000 during lunch hours; | Monthly 
Housewife,$1200 in spare time;Clerk ,$800 eveni: 
Our Co-operation, Backed by} Bonus 
Zuresvour Success Sclithetine | Checks 
The Home Correspondence School which brings you greatest profit 
| Estab Get details. Give 











lished 1897 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Washington St. Dept. 8306 Chicago 

















Machine—Master 


Slave? 
(Continued from Page 67) 


Yet in fact none of these was new. 
Leonardo da Vinci, who died in 1519, 
drew plans for a workable military tank 
as one of his many contributions to 
mechanics. As for the submarine, man 
has envied the fish since early days, It 
was not until 1773, however, that an 
undersea boat was constructed for use 
in warfare. David Bushnell, its -in- 
ventor, constructed a hull large enough 
to contain the body of one man, with a 
magazine large enough to hold 150 
pounds of gunpowder. This was to be 
attached with a screw to the bottom of 
an enemy warship and exploded with a 
time fuse. There was a screw propeller 
to be operated by hand or foot; the oc- 
cupant of the boat not only drove it but 
steered it and caused it to rise or descend. 
It could achieve a speed of. three knots 
either forward or backward. Water 
was admitted through a valve to sub- 
merge the boat, and forced out with a 
hand pump in order to raise it. The 
operator of this queer craft once suc- 
ceeded in getting beneath a man-of-war, 
but he couldn’t fasten his bomb be- 
cause he could not drive the screw 
through her copper sheathing. 

The modern submarine shows prog- 
ress. During the World War a single 
German U-boat, within an hour and 
thirty minutes, destroyed three 12,000- 
ton British armored cruisers. Another 
sank the Lusitania, with a loss of 1,100 
lives. Another, the Deutschland—not a 
U-boat but a merchant submarine— 
crossed to Baltimore in July, 1916, with 
a cargo of dyes and drugs. 

But man has envied and emulated 
birds even more than fish. The Chinese 
tried to fly with kites. Some ancients 
thought they could fly without mechani- 
cal aid, provided they fasted long 
enough or took certain unsavory medi- 
cines. The early Babylonians had a 
notion they could harness flocks of birds 
to a chariot. Others thought the trick 
could be turned with artificial wings: 
the legend of Dedalus is familiar to all 
of us. The curator of anthropology in 
the Field Museum of Natural History 
asserts that Shun, a Chinese emperor, 
(2258-2205 B. c.), actually ascended in 
a kite and descended in a parachute. 
Shun, according to this story, was 
the first human being to fly. 

The first person in Europe to make a 
balloon ascent was a Frenchman, Pilatre 
de Rozier, who got 500 feet into the air 
at Paris in 1783. Not long afterward two 
brothers traveled twenty-seven miles 
in a balloon inflated with hydrogen gas. 
The English Channel was crossed in 
1785, but it caused no such excitement 
as when Jean Blériot flew across, 0M 
July 25, 1909, in his monoplane. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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A signal system for your bustness 


Here is a method of control 
that gives you the vital facts 
and figures every day 


N EVERY business there are 

enough hazards... enough un- 
known factors . . . without the 
added handicap of late and un- 
reliable working data. 


The least that every executive 
should have is timely figures upon 
which to base important decisions. 
When he has the figures from each 
department—posted up to date every 
day—he has a signal system that 
tells him when to open the throttle 
and when to apply the brakes. 


Elliott-Fisher gives you these ad- 
vantages without interfering in the 
slightest way with your present 
accounting routine. Without add- 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
"Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


ing a man to your payroll, Elliott- 
Fisher compiles the figures every 
day for every department and at 
nine each morning presents you 
with a complete, concise summary. 


Yesterday’s orders, sales billed, 
accounts receivable and payable, 
bank balances... all the vital figure- 
facts you need, are posted and 
compared with the figures for the 
same day a week ago, a month ago 
and a year ago. 

At a glance you can tell exactly 
where you stand and then base 
your decisions on the facts of 
today, not on ancient history. Even 
when you are away from the office 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting-writing 
machine 


an Elliott-Fisher report can be for- 
warded every day, keeping you in 
touch with the tide of your busi- 
ness, almost as effectively as if 
you were at your desk. 


Thousands of the country’s lead- 
ing business firms depend on 
Elliott-Fisher. We’d like to tell you 
more about the part Elliott-Fisher 
fact-finding machinery plays in their 
success. Send, today, the coupon be 
low to secure complete information. 















Name 


General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 








Address 
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Hold School in 
Your Own Home 


Tuose eager, seeking years when youthful 
minds are groping... then is the time to 
start the child aright, laying a sound founda- 
tion for the future. Children of this age are 
too young to bundle off to a distant school. 
Many mothers have found a better way...a 
school that comes to them in the pleasant sur- 
roundings of their own homes. 


Calvert specialists in child training have ar- 
ranged interesting courses to be given in the 
home . . . eliminating wasted effort . . . ap- 
pealing to the child in terms he understands 
... cleverly intermingling composition, nature 
lore, rudimentary art with the three “R's.” 
Thousands of mothers who want the best for 
their children, mothers who desire to keep 
their children at home during early school 
years are training them this better way. 


Wins Prize for Best Letter 


One happy mother writes: “Our newspaper 
offered a $5 Erector set for the best letter to 
Santa Claus by boys below 10. Almost 1000 
were received. Our boy wrote his own and 
won the prize. His year’s work with Calvert 
is all the schooling he ever had.” 


No Teaching Experience Necessary 


You'll enjoy the delightful intimacy of mother 
and child that these Calvert Courses foster. 
No previous teaching experience is necessary. 
Follow from day to day the explicit instruc- 
tions. Lessons can be finished by noon. All 
afternoon remains for healthful romp and 

‘ play. Your little ones are safe from flying 
death in streets... away from crowds and 
the menace of contagious diseases. On rainy 
days they do not have to sit in damp clothing, 
catching colds. At home in your care you guide 
and guard them. 


Kindergarten to High School 


Calvert Courses are from Kindergarten— 
right through to High School. Missionaries, 
diplomats, business men in foreign lands, cul- 
tured parents in this country who wish a 
better training for their children have found 
these courses equal to those of our best grade 
schools—superior in many cases. 

You owe it to your children to investigate 
the Calvert Courses—today. You will be sur- 
prised at their small cost. 





CALVERT SCHOOL 
68 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full information about 
your Home Instruction Courses. 


Name 


Address, 














(Continued from Page 110) 

From the balloon came the cigar- 
shaped dirigible. Zeppelins did a deal 
of damage to London during the war 
until they were conquered by airplanes. 
After that the dirigible ceased to be 
of much military use, save for observa- 
tion and photography. The airplane 
came to be the important military 
engine aloft. 

Two of the most important minutes 
in history passed while Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, in September, 1902, 
kept a crude airplane in the air at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C. Not until 1908 did they 
make a public flight. On September 
tenth of that year Orville Wright re- 
mained in the air more than an hour at 
Fort Meyer, near Washington. Yet even 
six years later, when the World War 
broke out, flying had by no means been 
perfected. 

At sea, warlike equipment has been 
improved more slowly than on land. 
The organization of a naval force in 
England is attributed to Alfred the 
Great, but the fleet did not actually 
take shape until the reign of Henry 
VIII. In those days wooden sailing ships 
were used, with tiers of broadside can- 
non, and the chief emphasis was upon 
the number of fighters for boarding as- 
saults. Gradually the human element 
was subordinated to the mechanical: 
speed, mobility, and power of the bat- 
teries. Between 1814 and 1859 steam 
was substituted for sails as a motive 
power; and 1859 was further signalized 
by the launching of a French ironclad, 
La Gloire, which wore iron plates four 
and a half inches thick—an impervious 
protection in those days. Two years later 
the British launched the ironclad 
Warrior. But it was not until 1862, when 
the Confederate Merrimac and_ the 
Union turret ship Monitor met in 
Hampton Roads, that the importance 
of this great innovation became appar- 
ent. Neither vessel was seriously dam- 
aged by enemy fire; more, Ericsson’s 
Monitor revealed the value of a revolv- 
ing turret to house heavy batteries 
an idea still in general naval use. The 
broadside method became obsolete save 
for minor guns. The whole construction 
and plan of warcraft was revolutionized 
by iron sheathing and the turret, both 
products of the machine. 

In spite of the lessons taught by 
the Merrimac-Monitor encounter, the 
United States manifested little interest 
in its navy until after the Spanish- 
American War. Then the fleet began to 
assume more formidable proportions 
and for a time was second to England 
in strength. 

With battleships costing from $6,000,- 
000, in the case of the Oklahoma, to 
$10,000,000, in the case of the Cali- 
fornia, it became apparent that as 
mechanical efficiency, speed, and dead- 
liness were increased, costs piled up at 

(Continued on Page 122 
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Great Cultural 
OUTLINES 


In a Single Volume 


The Outline of History 
The Outline of Science 
The Outline of Literature 
The Outline of Art 

The Outline of Philosophy 
The Outline of Religion 


A Liberal Education 
In One Fascinating Story! 


SE “es Here is the great book you have 
been waiting for—a SINGLE 
VOLUME that offers you in fas- 
cinating narrative form all the 
knowledge that gozs into the 
making of the background of 
cultured, educated people. A few 
minutes a day of this thrilling 
reading will give YOU in an 
amazingly short time the prac- 
tical equivalent of a college edu- 
cation. A tremendous range of 
knowledge in one 700-page book 
—yvet each of the Six Outlines is 
thorough and complete and all 
together give you a vivid and 
gripping picture of all that man 






















has done and thought and learned 
since the dawn of history. Here 
is the knowledge that can win for 
you the leadership and admira- 
tion of youf associates; that 
brings success in business and 
social life. This one book con- 
tains what would ordinarily fill 
these six volumes. 

SIX great books in ONE—the 
six books you must read to be 
well-informed and up-to-date on every subject. The easiest, 
the most effective, the most lasting method of self-education. 


THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 


Not a fragmentary outline but a thorough, complete, sys- 
tematic survey—written simply so that it may be easily 
understood; written in lively fascinating style so that it 
may be easily remembered; written concisely with an avoid- 
ance of dull non-essentials to save your time; curefully 
organized and indexed for ready reference. 


‘*A University in Itself” 


says the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. ‘‘A daring and brilliant 
panorama of the march of man,’’ says Edwin Markham. 
“I welcome this book as a key to unlock the world to it- 
self,’ says Zona Gale. ‘‘The ONE book to read and know 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Read It Free! 


and discover for yourself, without obligation or expense, 
the fascination and value of this book. Send no money. 
The form below will bring a copy of the book for one 
week’s examination. If you do not believe that it is the 
biggest value for the money you have ever seen, send the 
book back and owe nothing. If you decide to keep it pay 
the remarkably low price shown in the coupon, Thousands 
have already gained its benefits. This is YOUR oppor- 
tunity. Act at once. 
J J 
Mail this Coupon Now_ 
LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY \ 
| Dept. 542, 119 W. 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S | 
KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 700 pages, illus- | 
trated, handsomely bound. Within 7 days, I will either 
return the book or remit $5.50 payment in full. (Ten 
per cent discount for cash with order. Same return | 
privilege. ) | 


——_ 
' 


Kindly 
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If outside Continental U. 8. send $5.50 with order. J 
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“ VICTORIA”, No. 324, $20.00 


oti Mocem as the-Next Minute 


CLOCK has one duty to perform .... to tell the exact 

of time. You cannot be misguided by ultra-modern Tele= 
chron Clocks, because when plugged into an electric 

outlet and correctly set, they give accurate electric time by 


means of the regulated electric impulses sent out by many 
public service power companies. 


Telechron Clocks make for a smooth-running home (and 
office too). Here is real clock=case beauty and incompa- 
rable accuracy at an operating cost of only about ten cents a 
month! 

All springs, pendulums and other usual” clock mechanisms” 
are replaced in Telechron Clocks by a tiny silent electric motor. 
Result? . . . . no winding, regulating, oiling or cleaning! 

Relieve yourself and family of the temper-testing uncertainty 
of the right answer to the ever-recurring question: “What's 
the right time?” You know you can depend on these clocks. 


For your selection, you will find attractive displays at 
Authorized Dealers of Telechron Clocks everywhere..... 
many beautiful models .... .”as modernas the next minute” 


for every room in your home. Priced from $14 to $1z00. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL 
ELECTRIC HOUR, BROAD- 
CAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 
8P.M.,E.S.T. ONANATION 
















WIDE N. B.C. CHAIN, —the Springless Electric Clock 

CLOSING WITH TELE- 

CHRON TIME AND CHIMES WARREN TELECHRON CO. 
ASHLAND, MASS. 
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In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Ont. 
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A FEW RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


The Critic Looks Over the Field of New Titles 
and Selects This Group of Assorted Nonfiction 


N READING Lloyd Paul 

Stryker’s Andrew Johnson: 

A Study in Courage (The 

Macmillan Company, $6), 
which is without doubt the leading 
biography of this summer, I recalled 
Whitman’s lines: 


And so will someone when I am 
dead and gone write my life? 

(As if any man really knew aught 
of my life—) 


This is a valuable and highly inform- 
ing chronicle, containing a mass of 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


it is a genuine record. We need to know 
these men who, so to speak, made us 
what we are. 


LET US move forward from one of our 
great pioneers of nature to our modern 
adventurers in big money. Here we 
have two books, quite different in tempo, 
which, by way of severe contrast, may 
well be read together. The first one— 
Men, Money, and Motors, by Theodore 
F. MacManus and Norman Beasley 
(Harper & Brothers, $3)—in crisp busi- 
ness English (appropriate medium!) 


Aiec writing, which—among a certain 
group—has come into style and which 
generally falls by its own sheer sophis- 
ticated superficiality. 


TO-DAY any book-review department 
would reveal a lamentable deficiency if 
no sea book were mentioned. I am there- 
fore happy to record Falmouth for 
Orders, by A. J. Villiers (Henry Holt & 
Company, $3.50), which is our best sea 
book of the month, if not of the whole 
summer. It has been compared to 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, but 


material which, how- 
ever, bears evidence 
of haste in the writ- 
ing. The author’s 
defense of Andrew 
Johnson is in_ the 
main correct, but he 
does not seem to 
have been familiar 
with Robert W. 
Winston’s great book, 
Andrew Johnson, 
Plebeian and Patriot 
(Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, $5), which ap- 
peared last year and 
which had the same 
object in view. Win- 
ston’s work is better 
constructed; and, in 
particular, Johnson’s 
early life is better 
handled. Neverthe- 
less, Stryker adds 
much to Winston. The 
two books should be 
read together. Be- 
tween them Andrew 
Johnson at last takes 
his rightful place. 





BOOKS IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Cuicaco, by Charles Edward 
Merriam. Macmillan. $3. Our chief 
crime city is so much in the spotlight, 
with its machine gunmen and other 
grotesques, that it is just as well 
to go back of the political scenes 
and get a calmer, saner, more 
scholarly and accurate picture of 
the sources. This book supplies 
that need. 

LirrLe Czsar, by W. R. Burnett. 
Dial Press. $2. And yet—and yet I 
can scarcely fail to give space to this 
veritable masterpiece of gunman 
slang-dialogue (a Literary Guild 
selection) in which the author has 
succeeded in creating at last a 
genuine crime character in his Rico. 
His style closely approximates that 
of Ernest Hemingway, but I think 
it goes that clever writer one better. 
What a hold-up yarn! 

AWAKE AND REHEARSE, by Louis 
Bromfield (Stokes, $2.50), and BLack 
Maaic, by Paul Morand (Viking, 
$3), are the season’s two best 
books of sophisticated (?) short 
stories. This is by no means to imply 
that they are not good. The first 
is varied. The second is Negro 


Satt Water Tarry, by Corey 
Ford. Putnam. $2.50. A take-off 
on Joan Lowell and her bag of 
tricks; and an awfully good one— 
always assuming that you like farce. 
Mr. Ford has an excellent light 
touch and, among our minute 
group of first-class entertainers, 
holds an enviable niche. Not the 
least enjoyable part of his amusing 
display are the intensely still and 
artfully imposing pictures. 

Sxy Larkinec, by Bruce Gould. 
Horace Liveright. $2.50. Mr. Gould 
has written the seemingly impossible: 
a book about flying that gives 
one an impression which is “ differ- 
ent.”” It is precisely the kind of 
book which we hoped might be 
written but almost despaired of ever 
seeing. 

Poor Women, by Norah Hoult. 
Harper. $2.50. Nobody but a woman 
could have written a book like this, 
and indeed it is amazing that even 
a woman could have written it: a 
series of character sketches in which 
the inner urges of varied feminine 
types are portrayed with an almost 


it isn’t so good as 
that immortal. It is 
good enough; and 
also the pictures add 
greatly to the story 
of the race around 
Cape Horn. A real 
race this, by real 
people; and a real 
clipper wins. 


I HAVE been greatly 
hungered by a book 
of Julian Street’s, 
telling us where to 
dine when in Paris 
(Where Paris Dines. 
‘Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, $2.50). It 
is a complete gas- 
tronomical vade me- 
cum. That Julian 
ever survived the 
first-hand _informa- 
tion he has gathered 
is startling evidence 
of his taste and con- 
trol. Whether or not 
you go to Paris this 
summer makes small 


A VERY much bet- 


ter written volume, 





delineation, exotic and animalistic. 


reading. 


psychic intuition. In short, fine 


difference; merely 
reading about these 
eating places gives 








although possibly not 
so important as Andrew Johnson—in- 
deed, if you will permit me to wabble in 
my estimate, I am not so sure that 
it isn’t more so—is Clark of the Ohio 
(the first great Westerner), by Frederick 
Palmer (Dodd, Mead & Company, $5). 
It has the dash and flavor of Parkman 
and may well supplement the undying 
volumes of that great American his- 
torian. And this with the addition of a 
remarkable gallery of pictures, of which 
the bookmaking of Parkman’s day con- 
tained no hint. It is really a great 
adventure tale, made much more per- 
manent and absorbing by the fact that 


gives us the rise and dominion of our 
present-day motor magnates, some of 
whom, as we know, rose only to fall 
again. It is a great story of material 
achievement and, in fact, more than 
that. Henry Ford has been termed a 
mystic; I am not so sure, among the 
Dodges and Durants, the Lelands and 
Chryslers, that he is the only one. 
The other book is‘John K. Winkler’s 
“portrait in oils” of John D. Rockefeller 
(Vanguard Press, $2.25) an impudent 
and irreverent chronicle of what Mr. 
Winkler thinks both Rockefellers are. 


It is one of the best examples of Smart 


one a fine uplift. As 
for the drinking part, let us all be silent. 


ONE of the best books for summer 
reading I have seen this season is Anne 
Kavanagh Priest’s Memoirs of a Gothic 
American (The Macmillan Company, 
$2.50), a book of great distinction and 
one which holds the attention through- 
out. Yet it is slow-moving and actionless 
and, while purporting to be a novel, is 
more of a rambling autobiography, 
in which an American woman, now 
growing old, reviews her life from her 
birth in a New England hamlet. It has 
atmosphere and it has charm. 
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Wallace with the publisher’s 

compliments. Read it in your 
leisure, keep it for all time, without 
cost. Meet this thrill writer to His 
Majesty, King George of England. 
Find—in the pages of THE TER- 
RIBLE PEOPLE—the charming 
romance and daring adventure that 
made Queen Mary buy four Edgar 
Wallace books to read aloud to the 
King as he recuperated from his 
recent illness. 

The book pictured above is the 
special $2.00 edition of one of Wal- 
lace’s best known and most fascinat- 
ing tales. It is bound uniform with 
the Weirdmoor Edition pictured be- 
low. Clip and mail the coupon for 


A Wattec this sample of Edgar 
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For a short time only—to give YOU an opportunity 
to judge Edgar Wallace for yourself—THE TER- 
RIBLE PEOPLE will be mailed absolutely free to any 
address in the United States. You will also be given 
an opportunity to own the entire Weirdmoor Edition 
of the Works of Edgar Wallace at an extremely low 
price—if you want to! 


your copy loday! Enclose only 
twenty-five cents to help defray the 
cost of packing, handling and mail- 
ing. You are not obligated to buy 
the complete set of eight volumes 
unless you want to. THE TER- 
RIBLE PEOPLE is yours, free 
from encumbrance, whether you 
buy the set or not. 

Test THE TERRIBLE PEOPLE 
according to your own standards of 
exciting reading, then—after you 
have read it—decide if you do not 
want to own the beautiful set of 
eight more books. If you do, send 
only $2.00, first payment, and $3.00 





per month for the next four months, 
a total of $14.00 for the complete 
eight-volume set. The titles are: 
The Black Abboti—The Ringer— 
Traitor’s Gate—The Double—Terror 
Keep—The Clever One—The Flying 
Squad—The Sinister Man. If you 
prefer to pay cash in full, after you 
have read THE TERRIBLE PEO- 
PLE, the entire set becomes yours 
for only $13.00. But whether you 
take advantage of this bargain or 
not—THE TERRIBLE PEOPLE 
is yours to keep. Clip the coupon 
and send it with only twenty-five 
cents—at once—before this intro- 
ductory offer is withdrawn. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Dept. Wal. 18 
Garden City New York 


(See coupon above) 
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FREE To Men Past 40 


WELL-KNOWN scientist’s new book 65% Have This Gland Disorder 
about old age reveals facts which, to Prostate trouble is now reached immediately by 
many men, will be amazing. Did you know a new kind of home treatment—a_ new, safe 


heigl gi ; hygiene that goes directly to the gland itself, 
that two-thirds of all men past middle age without drugs, medicine, massage, lessons, diet 
are said to have a certain seldom mentioned _ or the application of electricity. It is absolutely 
disorder? Do you know the frequent cause safe. — — have — : ~ restore _ 

“a PORE roe ree prostate gland to norma unctioning. The 
of this decline in vitality? principle involved in this treatment is recom- 
mended by practically all the physicians in 


Common Old-Age Symptoms America. Amazing recoveries are often made in 
' P iia six days. Another grateful effect is usually the 
Medical men know this condition as hy- immediate disappearance of chronic constipation. 
pertrophy of the prostate gland. Science Usually the entire body is tuned up, as much of 
now ‘reveals that this swollen gland—pain- your youthful vigor is restored. These results 


are guaranteed. Either you feel ten years 


288 in itself— , oO cheats i- : - 
less in itself—not only often cheats men of vi younger in six days or the treatment costs 


tality, but also bears on the bladder and is often 


; ; alll F thing. 

directly responsible for sciatica, backache, pains _ 

in the legs and feet, frequent nightly risings, Send for FREE Book 

and dizziness denoting high blood pressure. If you have this gland trouble or if you have 


When allowed to run on it is frequently the any of the symptoms mentioned above you 
cause of the dreaded disease cystitis, a very should not loose a day in writing for the scien- 
severe bladder inflammation. tist’s free book, ‘“‘Why Many Men Are Old At 

40.” It will enable you to ask yourself certain 








F frank questions that reveal your true condition. 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY, Fy Every man past 40 should make this test, as 
8320 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. insidious prostate disorder often leads to 
Please send me Free, and without obligation, a copy surgery. This book is absolutely free, but mail 
of your booklet, ‘“‘Why Men Are Old At 40.”" Mail in i coupon immediately, as this edition is limited. 
plain wrapper. | Address 
1 Electro Thermal Co., 8320 Morris Ave., Steuben- 
aco ok: acdeousvatenieasacdsteonersnuedauts I ville, Ohio. 
CN Sead, Big wa galaaieree ON Bois Se I If you live West.of the Rockies, address The Electro 
Thermal Co., 302 Van Nuys Building, Dept. 83-W, 
Ci s Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada, address The Electro 
See tate.......... Thermal Co., Desk 83-W, 53 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
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For Your 


Foreign Trip 


O HAVE your travel funds 

in convenient and _safe- 
guarded form take a Guaranty 
Letter of Credit with you. 


enDER 


SMELLING 











At home, at the theatre, while shopping 
or traveling, or if you find yourself in stuffy 
It will assure to you also the rooms or crowded places, the pungent 
courtesies and varied services of fragrance of Crown Lavender Smelling 
. Salts clears the brain, steadies the nerves, 

our foreign offices and of our 


eee: d - and counteracts faintness and weariness. 
anking correspondents in every Itis invigorating—always a delight and 


accessible section the world comfort. Two sizes. Sold everywhere. 
over. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, U.S. A., 
Obtainable at banks through- | I a Seer ne 


out the country or from this 
Company direct. 


Booklet “Banking facilities 
in Europe,” on request 





Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York | 
| 140 Broadway ——‘ New York 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

an alarming rate. Moreover, the restless 
ingenuity of designers and inventors 
rapidly rendered obsolete the warships 
on duty. How was Europe, shattered 
and impoverished at the end of the 
World War, to continue its ruinous 
naval competition? National pride pre- 
vented the principal combatants from 
proposing a let-up; the invitation could 
come with good grace only from the 
rich United States. Thus the Washing. 
ton Conference on the limitation of 
armament was held in 1921. 

The outcome of this conference, and 
the establishment of the 5-5-3 naval 
ratio for Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan, are accessible in 
nearly any recent reference book. All 
that need concern us here is the mechan- 
ical development in construction which 
has come about ‘since then. The con- 
ference limited cruisers only as to size, 
not as to number. They must not dis- 
place more than 10,000 tons. A race was 
begun to see which nation could build 
the biggest and most powerful cruiser 
within that limitation. 

It is not true—although perhaps no 
naval expert will concede this—that 
warships are meant solely to sink enemy 
vessels. They are not designed solely 
for fighting. and for dancing on the 
quarter-deck. Their main task, because 
it is the task to which the greater part 
of their lives is devoted, is to protect the 
movement of commerce across the seas, 
and to safeguard the journeys of the 
commodities which the machine emits 
with increasing velocity. No one can 
read the annual report of any Secretary 
of the Navy and fail to see how true this 
is. Our gunships, destroyers, and cruisers 
are to be found in every watery corner 
of the earth. In its military capacity 
the machine has made warcraft more 
effective and more expensive; in its 
commercial and industrial capacity it 
has made warcraft increasingly needful. 

In the use of weapons there is this 
physical fact to be noted. So long as 
man wielded the club, hurled the javelin, 
used the sling shot, or fired the rifle he 
was master of the instrument, and it 
obeyed his will. When he moved about 
he took it with him. But when he 
erected fortifications and embattled 
them with cannon, the — situation 
changed. He must go to the weapon to 
fire it. The gun crew of the antiaircraft 
battery is not its master but, in a very 
humble sense, its servant. The gun 
crew only stands and waits. The men 
assist in moving the cannon from place 
to place, they assist in making it ready 
for firing, they replenish the ammuni- 
tion. Machinery does the rest. One may 
regard this as a pleasant release from 
responsibility and strain; or one may 
say that this subordination of the in- 
dividual is psychologically deleterious. 
Therein lies a central issue of mans 
relation to the machine he has created. 
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HF ts There’s the germ of « 
wis story in this picture. 

’ What crn you do with 
st? What couldn’t you do with it if you 
were a newspaper-trained writer? 


W hat makes 
a salable story? 


C= good idea (how many fine ideas 
have died in your mind this year?) or 
one interesting experience, plus the ability 
and NERVE to write it. 

Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve 
—lack of confidence—is te steel chain that 
fetters many a natural born writer to some 
dull, uncongenial task. “Maybe I haven’t 
got it in me” brings many a potential best- 
seller to a premature close. Ability without 
enterprise seldom finds its target. 

Have you ever noticed that every year 
scores of young men graduate, from the 
newspaper profession into the ranks of suc- 
cessful writers? Why? Most newspaper 
men know that writing “salable stuff” is no 
dark and mysterious secret. Day after day, 
they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. 
Their copy is painstakingly corrected and 
criticized—by experts. Occasionally, friendly 
(or threatening) advice is thrown in. And 
gradually, fewer and fewer corrections are 
necessary. Astonishing how quickly an in- 
telligent man can learn to write by writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of a 
big-city newspaper office 


The newspaper Institute of America has 
perfected a course of training based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. The essence 
of this method is to start and keep you 
writing in your own home on your own 
time. Your work is watched, - edited and 
guided just as if you were working for a 
big metropolitan daily. Experienced New 
ork newspaper men are in direct charge 
of your instruction. Working on definite 
assignments . . . talking things over (by 
mail) with old-timers . . . trying, failing 
—then succeeding writing, writing, 
writing . . . a man soon finds himself and 
his confidence through the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will 
reveal your ability, gauge your possibilities— 
measure you exactly for the training you need. 
Send in the coupon and get it. Fill” it out 
and return it tous. Our editors will analyze 
it for you and tell you exactly what it 
shows. It’s free; there’s no obligation. Send 
the coupon now. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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: ‘ 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing * 
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‘ {nitude Test and further infcrmation about writing 

' t profit, as promised in WorLD’s Workx—August. 
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« Mr. 
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«© Address. : 
Bee nat Aeris dtniaiore tar walee Araiaishy.sta-sicwmearee etiemios ‘ 
1 (All corresp dence confidential. No salesman will 
y 30H229 call on you) , 














The old tiresome pad and pencil way 


New Mechanical Pencil 
gives answer quick as a flash 


. - . multiplies, divides—even works percentages 


HERE'S an amazing new kind of 
mechanical pencil that actually 
does your mathematical thinking for 
you. Figures interest, percentages, dis- 
counts and proportions; computes for- 
eign exchange; calculates stock yields; 
Measures areas and volume; reckons 
production and sales costs—and solves 
a multitude of other problems—quick 
as a flash. Simply set the slides and 
read the answer. As easy to read as a 
clock. And you have the pencil right in 
your hand to jot the answer down. 


The Multi-Vider, as this ingenious 
device is called, has all the features of a 
first-class mechanical pencil—plus the 
convenient principle for making rapid- 
calculations. Smart-looking; comfort- 
able size—no writer’s cramp; outside 
metal parts gold-filled or sterling 
silver-filled as desired; takes any 
standard thin lead; propels, repels, 
expels; oversized eraser and strong ball 
clip. Mechanically perfect—yet costs 
no more than other high-grade mech- 
anical pencils. Complete but simple 


RUXTON 


MULTI-VIDER 


multiplies -divides 








di‘ections for use come with each. 


would not be without it. Also makes 
a wonderful gift. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, mail coupon. On 
arrival of Multi-Vider, pay the post- 
man only $5.00 plus a few cents 
postage. 
charges if you prefer gold-filled Ex- 
ecutive Model in handsome gift 
box). Use it for five days—then if 
not delighted, simply return it and 
your money will be promptly re- 
funded. 





The new way—just set the pencil and read it 


Ouce you own a Multi-Vider you 


(Or $10.00 plus postal 
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Just set it and read it... 
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Scientific Astrology practi- 
cally applied to business. 
Horoscopes written in detail, 


HOROSCOPE 


Finance, Health, Events. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 
Pepperell 3 : 3 


CULTURED SPEECH 


Massachusetts 
















Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- 

rect Pro..unciation quicklyfrom {f 

phonograph records. Alsoincrease a 

your vocabulary this new easy Y af | J 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew - 
“learn by listening’ method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


AT LAST!SomethingNew! & 1] Ds 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 

THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 234-C Chicago 








RUXTON MULTI-VIDER CORPORATION, 
4068 Graybar Bldg., New York City 


Please send me a Multi-Vider, with instructions 
for use. On arrival I will pay the postman price 
quoted below plus a few cents postage. Within 5 
days, if not satisfied, I may return the Multi-Vider 
and you are to return my money. I am checking the 
model I want. () Standard Model $5.00. ( Gold- 
filled Executive Model in handsome gift box $10. 
Name... 








Does Your English 
Help or Hurt you 


Wonderful new way to improve your ite 
English. No rules to learn. No hard 
study. Grammer, spelling, punctua- 
tion, and expression, taught in 15 min- 
utes a day—at home. Self-correct- 
ing feature makes it fascinating as a 
game. Write today for free book “How 
to Speak and Write Masterly English.” Address 


SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
48 Searle Building Rochester, N. ¥. 
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veeiN YoUR TRUNK 
YoUR PICTURE ALBUM 
AND YoUR HEART -- 


\ India’s Bazaars . . . buy 


brass bowls by the pound. , 


Let venders tempt you with 
meat balls hot with tabasco. 
See Ceylon... where orchids 
grow wild over stucco walls... 
and Singalese braves sportmod- 
ern “bobs’’. Go to Macao from 
Hongkong... take a whirl at fan- 
tan in this Monte Carlo of the 
Orient. Gaze at Peking’s Jade 
Buddha... and the marble ter- 
races of the Altar of Heaven. 
140 glorious days! 33 strange 
lands! And the incomparable 
luxury of the 


RESOLUTE 


on its experienced 7th Around 
the World Cruise. You sail east- 
ward from New York January 
6th,1930 ..on this 


‘The Nwage of Your Dreams 


arriving in every country at the 
ideal season. 


Over 38,000 miles and a re- 
markable program of shore ex- 
cursions included inthe rates— 


$2000 and up. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


Hamburg American 


§ N 
39Broadway New York 
Branches in Boston—Chi 


Di iladelehi 
. 





QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
STEAMERS 





peg it Or Local Tourist Agents 

















TRAVEL NOTES 


ANYONE who has taxied all the way 
across New York City to the North 
River to bid good-by to a friend or 
relative sailing for Europe, only to find 
on pier and ship a dense pack of human- 
ity all bent on a similar errand, will take 
pleasure in the recent announcement of 
several of the steamship companies that 
henceforth passengers’ guests must se- 
cure passes to the boats. 

We remember a hot day just a little 
over a year ago. A boat was sailing at 
noon. At 11:15, up rushed a son and 
daughter come to bid bon voyage to their 
parents, who were already on board the 
ship. They found a stern guard posted 
at the gangplank telling all comers that, 
due to the vast pack of well-wishers, no 
one else could be admitted. The son 
carried several last-minute necessities 
he had been commissioned to buy and a 
few odd presents from friends. He finally 
was allowed on board; but so great was 
the crowd that he never located his 
parents and was finally reduced to 
leaving his packages with the purser, 
an efficient but none the less cold and 
harassed custodian. A visitor’s pass will 
serve to eliminate such unpleasant ex- 
periences. 

The French Line, the United States 
Lines, the North German Lloyd, and 
the Holland America Line require passes 
for all sailings. The Cunard and White 
Star Lines require passes only for mid- 
night sailings. 


THE COUNTRY CLUB recently in- 
vaded the air with the opening of the 
Long Island Aviation Country Club at 
Hicksville, Long Island, New York. 
Aviation Country Clubs, the national 
parent organization with headquarters 
in New York City, already has plans 
under way for the formation of 114 
similiar organizations. Clubs at Green- 
wich, Conn., Philadelphia, and Los 
Angeles are scheduled to open in the 
near future. The organization numbers 
among its members: Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Amelia Earhart, Rear Ad- 
miral William A. Moffett, F. Trubee 
Davison, Harry F. Guggenheim, William 
K. Vanderbilt, William H. Vanderbilt, 
William A. Rockefeller, John Hay 
Whitney, Hugh Auchincloss, Countess 
Folke Bernadotte, Douglas Fairbanks, 
William Hale Harkness, William B. 
Leeds, Grover Loening, Joseph Medill 
Patterson, Harold F. Pitcairn, Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, and Philip Wrigley. 


THE FIRST photographs of the new 
Canadian Pacific liner, Empress of 
Britain, have arrived in this country, 
revealing some of the features which 
will place this ship in the front rank of 
vessels competing for the blue ribbon 
of the Atlantic. The largest ship ever 
(Continued on Page 128) 








As new as the 
newest, 

as modern 

as today, 

as comfortable 


as home 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


. « - and more for your 
money, always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your 
door—a good library at 
your disposal—a reading 
lamp at your bed-head— 
your own private bath— 
all these things, what- 
ever the price of your 
room, at no added cost. 
Restaurants,from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal, a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


The,» organization of 
OO Laklun 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 
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DAY TOURS 


ANAMA 
, COLOMBIA — ECUADOR—CHILE 
and other South American Countries 


18 to 81 $250 & 
dup & 
CANAL—BOLIVIA—PERU 


xIH 


Fall 

via HAVANA or direct EE Re a 1 Late Summer and “ 
ilings every two weeks » finest liner that has ever speci 

aw same oom = circled the globe. Westward from Cook’s es In a eedual 

i ti d New York Dec. 20. 133 glorious days. feature 0 full ex- 

Write for complete information and |>9 oo miles. Springstopoversin Europe | Travel, enabling *0" 

illustrated literature to and optional return home from a north ression of your Own 
GRACE LUN E|frcrcan port. Red Star Line in co- eeting t 






















eastbound). From your home town on main line 
points and back. First class transportation, 
meals and bed on steamer. Return stopovers 
at Apache Trail, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, 
Yosemite. Slight additional cost via Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Canadian Rockies. 

4 Cruise Sh 


PANAMA MAIL S.S. CO. 




















| ‘our. , then through the PANAMA CANAL 
: via “SPANISH AMERICAS"* us freely 

: $350 Rs $250 up RED JTAR LINE | Consult BeeegREOUCED SUMMER RATES NOW 
Round Trip, Water Rail One Way Water w He ' E Be Vr AI a iN Ls 


‘ou make 9 visits in South and Central Amer- 
ica, Panama Canal and Mexico (Havana, 
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Ship every #00 weeks East or West 
Booklet *"E'’ on request 


10 Hanover Sq. New York 








WHERE-TO-GO 

readers of the 7 publications we use monthly, 
the cream among American travelers of widest 
— This service is gratis. Please en- 


WHERE-TO-GO 
best homes in N. America every month in the 
year. Its pages are read by families who can 
afford the best of everything. 7 high class 
magazines feature these departments, which 
ve appeared monthly for more than 21 years. 
Consider—make sure your outing’s success. 
Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston.’ 


Quality Service to Inquirers 


gives perfectly reliable data to 


close postage for our expert advice. 
is on the reading tables of the 









COUTH = ANNOUNCING 


BELGENLAND 


operation with American Express Co. 
Hanover Square New York/$1750 (up), all expenses included. 


° Also brilliant 46-day Mediterranean *, Group Travel— 
Circle cruises by White Star Line in January, Cook’s cay selection | A 
Tours Februaryand March, and spe- offers an from the luxu- ‘ : S. S. MO N 6O il 
a a tw 1 limited tour 3 S.S. PENNSYLVANIA NOW BUILDING 
, Nassau and Bermuda by Red S23" == riousstrictly 4! 


Star liner Lapland. 
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Michiga an Ave., Chicago; 460 Market Street, 


authorized steamship agent Sau Francisco: our offices elsewhere or author- 
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The only positive relief for Sea, Train, 


; : Anew-old land ofalluring travel 

: —— Sickness. Stops the Nau- | Hotels, fees, drives, etc., included. and world-wide rn rma 

: 3 ance. or tnformation. 
EEX > [|FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg. N. Y.|| ausmean Once, tho Modiocndee NY. 
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DOMG Ocs ie ne 
THOS. COOK & SON | | fanar a fo Ui bes 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
jana en 


ress No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 No. |: 
< > Marke net, 
neiseo; our offices elsewhere or any |' No. 1 Broadway, New York, 460 Market Street 


wed S. S.or R.R. Agents 





i We SPECIALIZE in EUROPEAN 
| Conducted and independent Tours. Circular a? 
(Paris Office, 3 d des 


=o ag Seen “ae F "s Tra el Bu 
Clark’s Famous Cruises) tyon‘& Healy Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


k Where-t B + 8 Be St: ¥ 
MEDITERRANEAN Scstst;2| etre Pc Den As 
$600-$1750| ~~ FOREIGN TRAVEL 
New S.8S. “Transylvania” 66 days, Ma- 


deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, M ANCHURI A 


reece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, etc. 


WAGONS-LITS co. 


























VS a N\'5 || Sours Mancnuria 
” [sere rots Thousand Tours sent Free. ® RAILWAY © © 
ALLEN TOURS, Ine., 154 Boylston St., Boston 

































THE DRAKE HOTEL is wonderfully 
located. On the lake, yet within 
easy walking distance of the heart 
of downtown Chicago. For tempt- 
ing food and remarkable service, 
THE DRAKE is known far and wide. 
Rates are reasonable—as low as five 
dollars a day single room with bath, 
six dollars double. Special discounts 
for extended stays. Write for illus- 
trated Booklet, Edition 2. 


Under the Blackstone management 
known the world over 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 


Musser FURNESS Prince, LINE 


SOUTH AMERICA Ngai 
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Heralded by the Four Princes comes a travel era 
keyed to the golden future of South America. 
Already embarking on their maiden trips the 
“NORTHERN PRINCE,” “EASTERN PRINCE,” 
“SOUTHERN PRINCE” and “WESTERN 
PRINCE” will soon establish regular fortnightly 
sailings from New York to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. More than 500 feet 
long, over 17,300 tons displacement, with twin 
Diesel motors, these new motorships represent the 
last thought in travel safety and luxury. 


Reservations and literature at authorized tourist agents 
or address Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall St. 
(Where Broadway Begins), or 565 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Prince Line Service has been Con- 
tinuous between New York- and 
South America for 35 years. LY 
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See 


JAPAN 











An island, many=colored and picturesque. Stranger than any dream 
...more fascinating than any Arabian Night. Snow-sirdled sacred 
mountains towering over pavilions misted with peach bloom, Im= 
memorial temples dominated by huge images with golden eyes. The 
chime of temple bells... lanes haunted with the fragrance of cherry 
blossoms. Kyoto...the regal city of enthronement. China...and the 
golden and inscrutable East. Strangeness and wonder...and the com= 
fort of modern hotels. Luxurious transport on the three new motor 
liners of the NYK...days of enchantment leading you to the Orient. 


First Sailing ...M. S. ASAMA MARU 
from Los Angeles.....November list 
from San Francisco. . . November 6th 


Regular sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco, $230-$300 up. 
Every other Friday from Los Angeles, $240-$300 up. Fortnightly from Seattle 
direct to the Orient, $195 up. « «+ Round-the-World in either direction with 
privilege of stop-over at more ports of call than by any other route. $910 up, 
including rail fare to and from your home. ++ Around-the-Pacific Tours 
with oe to start from any point en route. Rates from $852.40 up. 





_ oll 
JAPAN ~ CHINA 
PHILIPPINES with stop- 
overat HONOLULU 


For detailed information, sailing schedules 
and descriptive literature, write Dept. 4 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
NEW YORK, ‘ai er Ave. : 

CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


: 10 Bridge Street 

100 West Monroe Street 

: 605 South Grand Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO 551 Market Street 

SEATTLE : 1404 4th Avenue 
Our general Agents or any — Railroad o or Steamship Agent 














This service 
as promptly 
industry, it i 
be furnished. 





World’s Work Aviation Bureau 


In line with the purpose of World’s Work to interpret progress to its readers, a ser- 
vice bureau has been established to supply information concerning airplanes, air 
transportation for passengers and freight, air mail routes, airports and the 
many points upon which information is not easily obtainable. 


244 Madison Avenue 


Offers Service To Readers 


will be free to readers of World’s Work, and information will be given 

as possible. Through the assistance of numerous leaders in this new 

s believed that authoritative and satisfactory information can usually 
Address inquiries to 


Aviation Bureau 
WORLD’S WORK New York City 











(Continued from Page 124) 
planned for the Canadian service, its 
builders claim that it will be unique in 
many ways. 

It will be the first ship in the world to 
have a full deck devoted to sports. A 
squash court and Turkish bath are 
planned, while many of the bathrooms 
boast tiled floors and walls. It is inter- 
esting to note that this 40,000-ton ship 
will have accommodations for only 1,100 
passengers, while the 20,000-ton Duchess 
liners of the Canadian Pacific, rated 
among the finest cabin boats afloat, have 
accommodations for 1,600 passengers 
each. 


FURTHER to enchance the natural 
charm of the island of Hilo, the largest 
in the Hawaiian group, the Chamber of 
Commerce is importing songbirds to 
increase the winged population of the 
island. The number to be imported will 
be determined by the success of a cam- 
paign to have every resident of the island 
“buy a bird.” None of the songsters will 
be kept in captivity. 


SLEEPING CARS for passengers tra- 
veling second class have made their ap- 
pearance on French railways. The new 
service is a real advance in European 
travel. Any person holding a second- 
class ticket and traveling ona train which 
carries a second-class sleeping car may 
purchase a second-class berth with the 
payment of an additional sum, which 
varies according to the length of the 
journey and is, in any case, well below 
the cost of a first-class berth. 

Such economical accommodations 
are now available between Paris and 
Marseille, and from Paris to Ventimiglia 
and Modane on the Italian boarder. The 
service will be extended as rapidly as 
possible, until similar accommodations 
are at the disposal of the traveling public 
in all parts of France. 


EACH DAY brings further refinements 
in railway travel. The Trans-Canada 
Limited, running between Montreal and 


| Vancouver, now carries Vitaglass solar- 


ium cars as part of its standard equip- 
ment. One may see the beauties of the 
Canadian Rockies while absorbing the 
healthful qualities of the sun’s mountain 
rays. 


THE POST OFFICE Department an- 
nounces that direct air-mail service 
from the United States to Peru and the 
west coast of South Arrerica has been 
established. The northern terminus of 
the line, Miami, connects with the es- 
tablished air routes of this country. The 
southern terminus of the line is Mollendo 
on the coast of Peru, but it is expected 
that the route will soon be extended 
southward, taking in Santiago and 
Valparaiso. Air mail for Latin America 
should be marked plainly “ Por Avién— 
By Air Mail.” 
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Industry follows population 
to LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


* 






5OZ 
O 
of the Pacific 


Coast States’ 
added 


POPULATION 


during the last 8 years, have settled here! 
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Population density has brought to Los Angeles New industries will find: 


Adequate, contented labor; 


County more factories, producing over double the _lowbuilding costs; good fac- 


J 
ey 


a - 





For specific information kindly address — 
Industrial Department 


tory sites; low-cost power, 


He. output, than the next largest Pacific Coast County. natural gas and oil fuel and 
a With 40% of Coast population in Southern Cali- pi Baa 


mail and commercial service 


bsg fornia, local industries enjoy a large home market, more Shan onc thied of 
and economical distribution by truck, rail or 
water to Western States and foreign countries. 


the national daily toral. 


LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES COUNTY 








THE BOOK THAT INTERESTS 


ME MOST 


Testimony of Ten Distinguished Leaders Summarized 


VEY=EN HE influence of books upon 


people is an ever-ready sub- 
ject for reflection not alone be- 
cause of the great number of 


books being issued but also because of 
the astonishing merit and vitality of the 
best of them. I present herewith the 
testimony of ten distinguished citizens 
of the United States, who were good 
enough to take time from their busy 
lives, in response to 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


who are frequently tempted to think 
that democracy has failed to accomplish 
its purpose. Great as seem the short- 
comings of democratic institutions, 
it is impossible under them that such 
conditions exist as those which obtained 
during the reign of the eighth Henry.” 

The book is mentioned by only one 
other on my list, namely Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, who is head of the well-known 


Sigfrid Undset; Wolf Solent, by John 
Cowper Powys; All Quiet on the Western 
Front, by Erich Remarque. 

In addition to these he has selected, 
he writes: “The two nonfiction books 
out of which I got the most kick recently 
are: Middletown, by Robert and Helen 
Lynd, an analysis of a typical American 
city; and the Story of Modern Science, 
being a report of the present state of 

physics by Professor 





my request, to give 


the readers of World’s 


BOOKS IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Eddington, of Cam- 
bridge University, in 


Work the title of the 
book which has re- 
cently most interested 
them. 

This testimony, as 
will be seen, is var- 
ious, highly individ- 
ualized and without 
prejudice. It repre- 
sents the indepen- 
dent views of mature 
minds preéminent for 
achievement of the 
highest order, and in 
widely different fields. 
From this angle, 
therefore, it is much 
more genuinely ser- 
viceable to the ma- 
jority than an ordi- 
nary book review, as 
informing and valu- 
able as that some- 
times is. 

Then again, a 
cultivated and ex- 
perienced mind will 
often extract from a 
single book something 
which is too likely to 
escape a more dis- 
cursive reading. For 
example, I was very 
much struck by what 
the Hon. George W. 
Wickersham writes 
about Henry the 





Men anv Macnuines, by Stuart 
Chase. Macmillan. $2.50. The co- 
author of that devastating volume, 
Your Money’s Worth, has here pro- 
duced a much more neutral but 
equally clever and useful array of 
opinions and facts about our me- 
chanical environment. 

Our Biccesr Customer, by 
George Harrison Phelps. Horace 
Liveright. $2. Showing, by expertly 
marshaled facts and figures, that the 
laborer controls eighty-six per cent 
of our buying power, that “firing at 
fifty”’ is all wrong, that our credit 
system has spots; and containing a 
wealth of other fascinating data. 

Tue History or CuristIANITy, 
in the Light of Modern Knowledge. 
A collective work. Harcourt, Brace. 
$6.50. By far the best history, by a 
group of leading authorities, that 
has appeared this year: 

THe Wave, by Evelyn Scott. 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
$2.50. A series of group character 
impressions of the Civil War, with a 
long gallery of incidents, introduc- 
ing some real war leaders, inter- 
mingled with the creations. An 
important but overwritten contri- 
bution to our fiction literature. 

Steet Cuips, by Idwal Jones. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. The charac- 
ters in an American machine shop 
are here presented with a genius 
which, unless we mistake, will carry 
this young American far. 


Tuey Stoorpep To Fotty, by 
Ellen Glasgow. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. The trials and tribulations of 
a Virginia lawyer who has a perfect 
wife, a perfect daughter, and a per- 
fect friend. What they succeeded in 
accomplishing, with attendant miser- 
ies and compensation, is the theme 
of this fine novel, in which the 
comedy element lifts the tragedy to 
a high level of literary art. 

A Man Scans His Past, by M. 
Constantin-Weyer. Macaulay. $2.50. 
A Goncourt Prize winner. A really 
great adventure story, told in the 
first person, with the restraint and 
Gallic simplicity which grows cut 
of first-hand knowledge. What 
happened to the teller in Canada. 

FisH PREFERRED, by P. G. Wode- 
house Doubleday, Doran. $2. If one 
likes Wodehouse at all—and only those 
who have no sense of humor don’t— 
everything he writes is transcen- 
dently diverting. 

AspEctTs OF Brocrapny, by André 
Maurois. Appleton. $2. After read- 
ing this book, your understanding 
of the merits and demerits of biogra- 
phy will be greatly enhanced. It is 
penetrating, sagacious, entertaining. 

Memorrs oF AN Otp Par.ia- 
MENTARIAN, by the Rt. Hon. T. P. 
O’Connor, M.P. Appleton. 2 vols.; 
$10.“ Tay Pay’’ is a beloved veteran, 
and his reminiscences have the mel- 
lowness of one who has lived with- 
out envy or malice. 








popular language. 
Under fiction I would 
place Brother Jona- 
than, by Francis Brett 
Young.” 

Dr. Ernest Martin 
Hopkins, president of 
Dartmouth College, 
who during the last 
months of the war 
was assistant to the 
Secretary of War, in 
charge of industrial 
relations, writes: “My 
own greatest interest 
in anything recently 
read is in All Quiet on 
the Western Front, by 
Remarque.” 

Dr. John Grier 
Hibben, president of 
Princeton University, 
writes: “The two 
books I would sug- 
gest are Eddington’s 
Nature of the Physi- 
cal World and Wins- 
ton S. Churchill’s 
Aftermath.” 

A Preface to Morals 
is mentioned again 
by Dr. Clarence C. 
Little, president of 
the University of 
Michigan, who writes: 
“T like Walter Lipp- 


mann’s new book be- 








Eighth. It is unnecessary to state that 
Mr. Wickersham, one-time U. S. Attor- 
ney General, is not only one of our most 
notable lawyers but the author of several 
notable books. He writes: 

“T did read with great interest Fran- 
cis Hackett’s Henry the Eighth, which, 
while written in a somewhat sensational 
style, does present a very vivid picture 
of the time and should be read by those 


advertising firm of Calkins & Holden and 
a very widely read and popular writer on 
modern business conditions. He sends 
me the following list of books he is read- 


ing this summer: 


Romance of Commerce, by Gordon Sel- 
fridge; Preface to Morals, by Walter Lipp- 
mann; Henry the Eighth, by Francis 
Hackett; Sarah Orne Jewett, by Francis 
Matthiessen; Kristin Lavransdatter, by 


cause it is abreast of at least one of 
the waves of modern thought that is 
difficult of expression and because it 
shows that he has developed something 
more than a sociological-economic atti- 
tude. I have also greatly enjoyed The 
Island Within [by Ludwig Lewisohn] 
quite as much for what it shows of the 
psychology of the Jewish race through 
(Continued on Page 51-9) 
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How \ \ ould You Like to Spend an Hour With 
F you could sit beside this beautiful woman and hear from her 

] own lips the strange story of her marriage to her brothers (one 

of whom she disposed of by poison which she tested on slaves) ° 


and of her life with Caesar and Mark Anthony; you would be 


delighted. Her story would be one of ambition and love. 


As the last of the Ptolomies she was the heiress of legalized license, cultured 
sensuality, refined cruelty, and century-long moral turpitude. But she had 
redeeming qualities; profligate and voluptuous as she was, she was an able 
statesman, knew many languages, had unusual literary tastes, imperious will, 
and a masculine boldness that made her one of the most remarkable women 


the world has ever produced. 


Of course you can’t hear from her own lips her story but you can 
read all the facts, gossip, and scandal known about her, and many other 
famous (and infamous) women, in the ten fascinating volumes made, 


As the N. Y. Herald 
says, by the 


“Tiffanys of Publishers” on ‘@ M 


YOUR CHANCE TO LEARN ABOUT WOMAN 
Read about the woman who was forced to drink her husband’s health 
from her father’s skull and her revenge; how the women of Weinsberg 
carried their husbands to safety on their shoulders—and why. Learn 
how Helen of Troy caused a ten years’ war—and how a Princess 
drowned herself to stop further wars over her beauty. 


FAMOUS LOVERS 
This is your chance to read about the famous lovers, Heloise and 
Abelard; about Margarida, who unsuspecting ate her lover’s heart; and 
how the Turkish Emperor Orkham beheaded his beautiful wife Theodora 
before his ministers who objected because she was a Christian. 


HAREMS AND SLAVES 

You enter the harem with its beautiful slaves. You meet the hefere with 
whom the ancient Greeks found solace. You see the Inca Sun Virgins and 
the Vestal Virgins of Rome. You learn about the geisha girls of Japan. 

WOMAN—TENDER AND CRUEL 
On one hand you see Saint Rosalie and the miracle of roses or Lady 
Godiva riding naked through town to help the people. On the other the 
Russian countess who had water poured over nude girls to make frozen 
Statues ; the French women who sat unmoved as heads fell from the guil- 
lotine; and Empress Irene who blinded her son—yet was made a saint. 
MANY CURIOUS STORIES 

You read the curious stories of how Princess Eleanor proved to council 
she was not a leper; how Empress Eudocia was expelled from the palace 
almost naked ; how an emperor’s sister was forced to appear in court tied 
in a bag full of cats; and how Empress Helena buried her husband 
and sons with her own hands to save their bodies from the dogs. 


es Le SO a Sener res 


Full size library volumes, 8x 5% x 1% inches. 


THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 





















Now Offered in a Special 
Low Priced Edition 
Free on Approval 


A FEW OF THE STRANGE TALES 

You will read how Emperor Theophilus chose his bride; how the 
Suliote women, facing dishonorable surrender, jumped to death. You 
will learn how two gentlemen threw dice to decide which was the father 
of a child of that beauty, Ninon de Lenclos; of how her son unsuspecting 
fell in love with her and, upon learning the truth, shot himself. 

YOU MEET FAMOUS WOMEN 

You meet Catherine the Great, Jeanne d’Arc, Madame du Barry, Em- 
press Josephine, Marie Antoinette, Nell Gwyn, Messalina, Lucrezia Borgia, 
the Queen of Sheba, Jezebel, and hundreds upon hundreds of others. 


SENSATIONAL SAVINGS TO YOU 

The $150.00 limited edition paid for the plates so we can offer you this 
edition, from the same plates, for a fraction of that price. By ordering a 
large quantity in a slack season we got the lowest cost. But people snap- 
ped them up so now only a few sets remain; soon they will be sold. 

COMPLETE SETS FREE ON APPROVAL 

We will send you the ten de luxe volumes bound in royal purple cloth 
stamped in gold. In them you will meet famous women from ancient 
Carthage, Greece, and Rome; from the harems of Turkey and the slave 
markets of Babylon, from the Far East and the South Seas. 

GOOD WOMEN AND BAD 

You will meet queens, saints, sinners, Amazons, murderers, 
martyrs, courtesans, bacchantes, and Spartans. Good wom- 
en and bad—you meet them all. Take advantage of your 
opportunity. Don’t miss it. You get over 4000 pages 
of pleasure just by signing the coupon. : 

SEND NO MONEY 
Enjoy these books at our expense for 















oP” CXXXXXXXCKXXEXEIXI} 
y Wise readers will rap- 
4 idly snap up the last of 
” this edition. To be sure of 


4s” your set tear off the coupon 
5 days. If you don’t find them en- I. while you have it in your hana. 
trancing, want them for your library, THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
and think them a wonderful bar- ,, RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILA. 


gain—return them at our ex- 

pense. But once seen you 

will want to keep them. 
MAIL 
THE 


COUPON ADDRESS : 
Check here if you wish the maroon Spanish leather finish 
NOW. a | 


fabrikoid and change payments to 14 months. 


4s” You may send me for inspection, charges 
2 paid, the 10-volume set of WOMAN, bound 
4” in purple cloth, I will return the set in 5 days or 
send you $1 asa first payment and $2 a month for 

1x months. Canada (duty paid) add one $2 payment. 


>” NaME 





W.W. 9-29 
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The URGE 
irresistible— 


the URGE to write 


HAY you ever asked yourself why you 
feel that persistent urge to write—why 
you can’t escape it? Is it desire for glory? 
Or money? Or is it fundamentally some- 
thing else. . . . 


Have you ever thought that it might be an in- 
stinctive yearning to find a sympathetic audience 
—an understanding brother with whom you may 
share your inmost thoughts? Too often the men 
and women with whom you are thrown into 
closest contact fail to give you this sympathetic 
comprehension—they are busy with their own 
concerns and ambitions. And you find yourself 
longing to turn from their indifference to a 
warmer, friendlier world. 


Whatever you do, don’t try to stifle this urge. 
Don't let a discouraging sense of inferiority hold 
ou back. You don’t know—and no one else 
nows—what your possibilities are until you 
have given them a fair chance to express them- 
selves. You owe it to yourself to make a real 
effort to complete that eg or article. If you do 
not, you will go through life feeling frustrated 
—disappointed—embittered. 
Mr. Wainwright Dawson, 60 Squanto Road, Quincy, 
Mass., describes an experience that is typical 
among N.I.A. students. He 
has found the satisfaction 
of knowing he can write, 
and has earnings that 
prove it. He writes: 
“I’ve landed a job on a 
newspaper—Quincy. News, 
Quincy, Mass. If I crash 
through in good shape in 
this job, the credit belongs 
to the N.I.A.” 


Another of our student- 
members who tried is Mrs. 
William V. Baker, James Block, Room 20, Fort 
Madison, Iowa. She writes: 

“I sold my first article last week. It was a short 
one entitled “Baby’s Sun Bath.”’ There were 750 
words, that brought me $25.00 and an invitation 
to send more.” 


Perhaps this is what you 
have been looking for 


Hundreds of men and women who feel that 
they have something to say have come to the 
Newspaper Institute of America to learn how to 
say it. About half of these people are considering 
journalism as a career. The others see in journ- 
alism the ideal training for other types of com- 
mercial writing. 


“The feature of N.I.A. instruction that has 
been of the greatest value to me,’’ one student 
writes, “is the discipline. I needed to have my 
vague literary ambitions focused on a definite 
objective. I needed one outside influence which 
would make me stick at it—which would keep my 
interest at the boiling point. Your specific assign- 
ments mailed to me each week solved both these 
difficulties. I enjoyed covering those assignments 
—they made me feel as if I were the star re- 
—— on an important newspaper. Finally, the 

nowledge that every word I wrote was going to 
come under the critical eyes of the editors at 
your copy desk made me exert myself to the ut- 
most. After one month of writing under their 
supervision, I felt that I had learned more than 
in an entire year of Advanced English Composi- 
tion at college.” 


This test will help you 


make up your mind 


It is a Writing Aptitude Test—designed to sep- 
arate people with natural talent that can be de- 
a from those who will not get anywhere no 
matter how hard they try. This test will tell you 
much about yourself—and about us. It is yours 
for the asking. Just mail the coupon. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 











1776 Broadway New York 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

| 1776 Broadway, New York | 

| Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on writing for profit, as 

| promised in World’s Work—Sept. | 

| Mr. | 
MEE witeve dn guewse-cesviedeeke Vas vacsabamaeen 

| Miss | 

| OR i acaawpese ‘ 


(All correspondence confidential. No sales- | 
men will call on you.) 301299 | 


| 
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OME idea of the merchandising side 

of a modern intercollegiate sports 
meet is revealed by the total of prizes 
necessary for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Spring Relay Carnival. More 
than 1,000 medals, cups, and plaques 
were awarded entrants, in addition to 
118 wrist watches. For the relay races 
100 batons were required, and 125 offi- 
cials worked hard to run off the contests. 


Present American investment in the 
motion-picture industry is more than 


$1,750,000,000. 


Freed are being married everywhere 
nowadays. The Rev. Dr. J. N. Levan, 
of Lebanon’s Salem Reformed Church, 


had just cast a fly in a stream near 














Clark’s Valley, Pa., when John B. 
Adams and Cora Boffenmeyer yoo-hooed 
on the opposite bank. The pair had gone 
to the pastor’s home and discovered that 
he was attending a Sunday-school pic- 
nic. Taking a prayer book from the 


parsonage, the would-be bride and 
bridegroom pursued. And the Rev. Dr. 
Levan laid down his rod and wedded 
them. Then he went back to his fishing. 


membership. The Netherland Federation 
reports issuing 15,000 more trade cards 
than were outstanding a year ago. 


MERICAN rural school children 
need better breakfasts. Miss Jean 
Latimer, educational secretary of the 
Massachusetts Tuberculosis League, in- 
sisted upon this reform at the recent 
annual conference of the Child Health 
Education for Tuberculosis Workers, 
held in Atlantic City. A doughnut and 
a cup of coffee for adolescents in the 
morning is all wrong, she warned. 


The American Society of Stomatolo- 





gtsts—meaning dentists who regard their 


Dutch labor unions are increasing 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


profession as a specialized branch of 
medicine—will conduct a national survey 
of the cost of dental care. Its object will be 
to increase the average dentist's income 
“ without raising fees or endangering the 
scientific status of the profession.” 








TARS and Stripes over Runnymede! 
More thrill in this than in memory 
of Old Glory floating above Ehren- 
breitstein during postwar occupation of 
the Rhineland. It was 714 years ago 
last June when the barons met to frame 
Magna Charta. And at 1929’s anniver- 
sary celebration the American flag was 
among those flapping over historic 
ground. The “memorable meadow” 
will become the property of the British 
nation this autumn. King John, who 
gnawed his fingers, wouldn’t approve. 


They have dedicated a monument to 
Alexandre Gustave Eiffel, near the north 
pillar of the famous Eiffel Tower's base. 
Conceived originally as an attraction for 
Paris's World's Fair, in 1889, this 
Brobdingnagian exhibit of metal has en- 
dured, despite many attacks. Now it has 
become a national symbol. 
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NE of many circus lions namea 

Wallace (after the famous menag- 
erie exhibit of a past generation) fur- 
nished free drama for residents of Lyme 
Regis, Dorset, England, this summer. 
He escaped from a wrecked caravan 
truck, leaping a hedge and finding him- 
self among tranquilly browsing cows, 
one of them with a three-day-old calf. 
The bovine mother charged without 
hesitation, giving an excellent account 
of herself until killed. Then Wallace, 

(Continued on Page 31-c) 
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FULL LIBRARY SIZE 


STAR DOLLAR BOOKS bring you 
the great masterpieces of today at 
a price so low that yeu can 
several volumes for the usual price 
ef one. Each volume is full library 
size, 5% x 8) inches, ha 
bound in cloth, beautifully printed, un- 
‘sega ete — beok value te 
e had anywhere! 
brief descriptions belew and get them 
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INVESTING OR SPECULATING 


i= SNJHOSE who have bought com- 


mon stocks in recent years— 
and who has not?—have 
done so not for the dividend 


return they give, for that has been negli- 
gible, but in the hope that they would 
sell at much higher prices later on. 

A few years ago, Mr. Edgar L. Smith 
published a little book which he called 
Common Stocks as Long-term Invest- 
ments. That was followed by other 
studies showing the profitableness of 
owning common stocks in growing com- 
panies in this rapidly developing coun- 
try of ours. These writers spoke of 
the purchase of common stocks as 
“investment,” probably because the 
word speculation, through long misuse, 
had acquired a bad name. But what 
they advocated so convincingly was 
speculation, not investment. 

In a period of great speculative ac- 
tivity like the present, it is well to 
consider the difference between invest- 
ment, speculation, and gambling in 
stocks. As Mr. Sereno S. Pratt, a former 
editor of the Wall Street Journal, said 
in a speech before the Episcopal Church 
Congress of the United States in Bos- 
ton in 1909, “It is unfortunate that the 
words investment, speculation, and 
gambling should be used so loosely, 
without a clear conception of the differ- 
ence between them. One is often em- 
ployed in place of the others. Many a 
beautifully printed prospectus speaks of 
a project as an investment when it is 
nothing else than a gamble; while the 
word speculation has, through long and 
constant misuse, acquired a popular 
odium which does not rightly belong to 
it. If we restore the true meanings, we 
shall promote sound thinking on some 
important subjects.” 


Knowledge, Faith, Chance 


Mr. Pratt defined an investment as 
an operation based on sight or knowl- 
edge; a speculation as an operation based 
on faith; and a gamble as an operation 
based on chance. 

Montgomery Rollins, in Money and 
Investments, defined investment as the 
purchase of real property, stocks, or 
some evidence of indebtedness, with the 
purpose of obtaining an interest return 
upon the money, any increase in value 
of the principal being but a secondary 
consideration; but the safety of the 
principal a first consideration. Anyone 
can see how difficult it is to make the 
purchase of common stocks at this time 
fit this definition. 

Speculation he defined as discounting 
future events, which is different from 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


investment because it has as the direct 
object buying in expectation of a rise 
in value, or of selling expecting to buy 
again at a lower price in time to make 
delivery, having no regard for the in- 
come-producing capacity. 


Trading for Quick Profits 


In his excellent book, The Work 
of Wall Street, Mr. Pratt made clearer 
the distinction between speculating and 
gambling: 

“The speculator may be defined as a 
man who, making a study of business 
conditions and of the earning power of 
the companies in whose stocks he pur- 
poses to trade, buys because he believes 
that prices ought to advance, or sells 
because he believes they will fall; and 
does so on a margin ample to protect 
him against any ordinary vicissitudes 
of the market. He exercises the same 
foresight and conservatism as does the 
merchant who places a large order for 
goods. The gambler in stocks is one who 
goes it ‘blind’—buys and sells without 
due study of conditions or of the prop- 
erty in which he invests, but trusts to 
chance. He often risks more than he can 
afford to lose, perhaps wasting the sav- 
ings of many months in one transaction. 
He might as well risk his money on a 
horse race or a roulette table. Wall 
Street is full of gamblers of this kind.” 

Those who have bought stocks in the 
hope of making handsome profits on 
them should stop to consider whether 
they are speculators or gamblers in the 
light of these definitions. And if they 
are speculators they might well con- 
sider what Mr. Pratt had to say on this 
subject and his conclusions as to what 
classes of people should not speculate: 

“There is nothing immoral or uneco- 
nomic in the taking of risks. If it had 
not been for men willing and able to 
take great risks it would have taken a 
thousand years to have brought about 
the development of this continent which 
has been the achievement of only four 
centuries. But because risk is beneficent, 
that is no excuse for taking gambling 
risks, for modern experience demon- 
strates that gambling is not only waste- 
ful but demoralizing. But it is a justi- 
fication for intelligent speculation; and 
every step one takes, every change one 
makes, every operation of business, 
large and small, is necessarily a specula- 
tion. Moreover, there is nothing wrong 
in speculation by the use of credit, for 
nearly all of the transactions of modern 
business are based on credit. But while 
stock speculation performs a large work, 
the beneficence of which is recognized 


by every leading economist, that is no 
reason why everybody may engage in 
it. The stock market is frequently 
crowded with people who have no busi- 
ness in it. 

“Let us mention several classes of 
persons who should not enter into stock 
speculation: 

“1. Women. More and more women 
are entering into business, and some of 
them display a high order of business 
ability. Moreover, every woman should 
be taught something of the proper use 
of money in investment. But women as 
a class should keep out of speculation. 
There may be perhaps half a dozen of 
them whose experience and ability and 
means justify them in speculating in 
stocks, but they are the exceptions. 
The first essential of a woman’s invest- 
ment of money is safety. That comes 
first, and there is no second. 

“2. All persons of limited capital and 
income. Because a person has saved 
$1,000, and that is 10 per cent margin 
for the purchase of 100 shares of stock, 
that is no justification for the specula- 
tive purchase of such securities. The 
vast majority of wage earners, high and 
low, have not the time, the knowledge, 
or the financial ability for stock specu- 
lation; and this applies also to many 
professional men and especially to 
clergymen, doctors, and journalists. A 
man who is continually watching the 
stock tape has little time left to watch 
his employer’s or client’s business. The 
merchant who is in business for him- 
self is fitted for speculation in stocks, 
but even he should be careful not to 
divide his interests by his stock-market 
operations so far as to weaken his own 
legitimate business. 

“3. All trustees and custodians of 
other people’s money should keep out 
of the stock market. Speculating with 
other people’s money is one of the most 
dangerous temptations of modern 
times.” 


Trend of Interest Rates 


For many people, however, the idea 
of speculative profits on securities has 
a strong appeal. For that reason it is 
hard to dissociate speculation from in- 
vestment, and in one sense it is proper 
that it should not be. As has been 
pointed out by some of our ablest econ- 
omists, the person who buys for in- 
come only, who is a true investor ac- 
cording to our definitions, will soon find 
that he is unwittingly speculating in 
the trend of interest rates which affect 
the prices of investment securities. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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You can buy time or you can save time 
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by investing this way 


A busy executive buying an airways 
ticket is really buying time, for he 
must pay extra for the hours saved 
by these fleet pullmans of the air. 
The pressure of modern life gives 
rise to many ways of saving time 
—some you pay for, others are 
yours for the asking. On your in- 
vestments, for example, you can 
save hours merely by asking The 
National City Company to put you 


in touch with its world-wide in- 
vestment service. Call our nearest 
branch office. One of our experi- 
enced investment advisors will be 
at the other end of the wire to study 
your needs, help you check over 
your present holdings, or suggest 
new purchases from our widely di- 
versified lists of securities—all 
thoroughly investigated by our 


economic experts. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES, INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 


OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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AVIATION 


Has Chosen Baltimore 


ITH its exceptional climatic ad- 

vantages and strategic geograph- 
ical location, Baltimore is attracting 
world-wide attention as an aviation 
center. Government and commercial 
authorities and foreign aviation experts 
call Baltimore ideal for intensive air- 
craft operations. 


An internationally known maker of 


» oo carnage al planes is now building at Baltimore a 
ers : 
Aegis tadaaey 200-acre manufacturing plant and on 


ealitaiee ee ited uniates an adjoining 1,000-acre tidewater tract 


of supply of raw materials. the largest privately owned airport in 
Farthest southern city pro- 

viding required labor; far- the world. 

thest northern city with 

ice freedom. 


Other plants are established close to 


Absence of fog and storm; 


on maaan the large municipal airport, now being 
iw e. 

Nearness to military and na- built on the lower harbor, to accommo- 
xe date both land and sea planes, while 





bor and inland waterwa: i i 
sa Ag y many more companies are studying 
Logical northern terminal Baltimore’s distinct advantages. 
or South and Central 
American air lines. B Iti T t C 9 
Best port for route to Eu- aitimore rus ompany 8s resources 
Se See ant are available for the financing of air- 
Short rail hauls and low craft manufacturing or transportation 
freight rates to inland cit- ie 
ies; unsurpassed harbor projects that are fundamentally sound. 
facilities. 
Choice sites along water 
front for manufacturing A booklet telling more about Baltimore’s ad B 
plants and flying fields. { jor airplane manufacturing will be sent on pa 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 





MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE sYs TEM 
OI nS 
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By doing so he not only can guard 
against loss of principal, should any of 
his holdings have to be scld, and against 
loss of purchasing power of his income, 
but he can also build up his principal 
and increase his income. 


To illustrate how this might be done, 


| take the case of the investor in the 


highest-grade railroad bonds. A person 
who held at the opening of this century 
New York Central refunding 33 per 
cent bonds, due 1997, for instance,could 
have sold them in 1900 at 111. If he 
had then kept his money invested in 
high-grade short-term securities for the 
next twenty years there would have been 
no depreciation of principal because of 
the early maturity of his holdings, and 
in 1920 he could have repurchased his 
New York Central 33s at 63. Then again 
in 1927 or early in 1928, before interest 
rates turned upward, it was advisable 
to sell the New York Central bonds 
again around 87 and switch to short- 
term issues. And now that a decline of 
approximately ten points has occucred 
in long-term bonds, he could buy them 
back the second time for about 78. The 
result of these four trades would be tnat 
for each thousand-dollar bond that the 
investor started with in 1900 he would 
now have two bonds, and his interest 
income would be doubled. 

Of course, it is not possible to fore- 
see the swings in bond prices as clearly 
as it is to distinguish them with hind- 
sight, but experienced bond traders 
can show a record of 10 per cent a year 
or more in interest and profits as a re- 
sult of their study of bond values and 
the trends of interest rates. The ad- 
vocates of common stocks have gen- 
erally failed to take this possibility of 
profit-making in bonds into account in 
their comparative studies. That, to- 
gether with the greater safety of an 
investment in sound bonds, and _ the 
peace of mind that goes with such an 
investment, makes it compare favor- 
ably with purchase of common stocks. 

A woman recently sent to her invest- 
ment house a check for sixteen-odd- 
thousand dollars with the following 
letter: 


I have the modest idea of wishing that 
it might be invested at 6 per cent, so that 
the income from it might be $1,000, to 
be invested annually. But to be serious, 
it is principal, and of course I want it 
invested safely, with as high a return as 
seems consistent with safety. Will you 
please do this for me? 


She already had a good list of sound 
investment issues, and her investment 
advisers deemed it possible at this time 
to get with sufficient safety the 6 per 
cent return she desired on this particular 
fund. They suggested issues that would 
fit in with her other investments and 
give her greater diversification. With 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE 
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Sentinels of Progress 


IKE sentinels guarding the progress of 
the age, the lofty transmission line 
towers of our great puhlic utility systems 
stretch their arms across the sky, carrying 
electricity for the requirements and 
comfort of thousands of homes. 

Electric ranges, electric refrigerators, 
electric radios and countless other electric 
appliances have joined the incandescent 
lamp in contributing to the highest stand- 
ard of living ever known... . It is esti- 
mated that at least one new use for elec- 
tricity is discovered and put to work each 
week in the year. 


It is not surprising therefore that the 
earnings of public utility companies 
continue to gain—that their stock- 
holders receive extra dollars in growing 
dividends. 

Peoples Light and Power Corporation, 
serving a territory embracing 19 states, 
increased its appliance sales more than 
232% in 1928. .. . The use of these labor 
saving devices in the home is certain to 
add to the consumption of electricity 
along the Company’s lines and to result 
in increased earnings applicable to its 
securities. 


Write for special folder. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


LOS ANGELES 
650 South Spring St. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


ST. LOUIS 
Liberty Central Bidg. 








LONDON, ENG. 
1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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The Modern Way 


HE demands of American business for 

reliable telephonic and _ telegraphic 
communication have made it imperative 
that such service no longer be carried 
through overhead wires. 

The modern method is to carry the 
wires through conduit, imbedded in the 
ground and thus removed from the hazard 
of the elements constantly prevailing at 
some time in some section throughout the 
length and breadth of this continent. 

We have recently purchased an issue of 
First Mortgage Bonds of one of the most 
prominent companies engaged in the man- 
ufacture of such conduit, which Company 
provides, through contract, for the needs 
of the largest public utility company in 
the country. 

The issue is well secured, amply pro- 
tected by the earning power of the Com- 
pany (currently running at record levels) 
and furthermore provides a stock purchase 
privilege which should prove to be of sub- 
stantial value. 

Write for particulars—Circular No. 1320, 
describing this attractive investment matur- 
ing serially from one to ten years and priced 
to yield 642%. 


Peabody, Hennings & Co. 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Detroit St. Louis Milwaukee Minneapolis 
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her approval they purchased the fol- 
lowing: 


$2,000 Republic of Argentina—5}%, 1962, 
@ 9% 
2,000 German Consolidated Municipal— 
6%, 1947, @ 86} 
1,000 City of Marseille—6%, 1934, 
@ 993 
1,000 Republic of Uruguay—6%, 1960, 
@ 965 
1,000 Southern Pacific—43%, 1969 with 
warrants, @ 923 
1,000 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific—5%, 1975, @ 903 
20 shares Long Island Lighting—6% 
preferred, @ 100 
20 shares Indianapolis Power & Light 
63% preferred, @ 1013 
20 shares Jersey Central Power & 
Light—7% preferred, @ 1013 
20 shares Georgia Power—6% pre- 
ferred, @ 984 
10 shares Canadian Hydro-Electric 
6% preferred, @ 94} 


The annual interest and dividend re- 
turn from these issues will be $1015. 
With one exception, they are all of long 
maturity or no maturity at all, and are 
selling far enough below the prices at 
which they can be called for retirement 
to allow possibilities of fair profits 
when interest rates decline. 

Assuming that she can continue to 
get 6 per cent on this $16,500 invest- 
ment and on the reinvestment of the 
income—in other words, that the pos- 
sibilities for profit will compensate for 
the lower rates at which some future 
investments will have to be made— 
it is interesting to see how fast this 
fund will grow. It is a computation in 
compound interest, a fascinating thing 
for investors to consider. It is largely 
because of the working of compound 
interest that there is much truth in 
the saying, “Those who have money 
make money.” This woman’s fund, in 
ten years, without the addition of an- 
other cent, will amount to approxi- 
mately $30,000. In twenty years, if 
properly looked after, it should reach 
a total between $50,000 and $55,000. 

Not everyone has a lump sum like 
this to invest, but anyone who is enjoy- 
ing a good income can by the exercise 
of restraint in expenditures, which is 
an old-fashioned but sound personal 
doctrine, save a certain sum for invest- 
ment each year. And if the. annual 
savings be but $1,000, in ten years, at 
6 per cent compound interest, it would 
amount to $13,000; in twenty years to 
more than $36,000; and in thirty years 
to $79,000. 

This is the sure method of accumulat- 
ing a competency. As compared with 
the buying of common stocks witha 
view to large profits it is the way of the 
tortoise as compared with that of the 
hare; but remember that in the race 
between those two the slow-moving 
animal came in ahead at the finish. 
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Our Paris Office is located _ 
here, at the corner of the 
Rue Royale 


Serving /merican Business 
in Europe 


HE Guaranty has eight 
ofhces in Europe—the larg- 
est group of complete European 
branches maintained by any 
American bank. They were es- 
tablished primarily for the service 


of American interests. 


The exceptional facilities 
of these offices, 
and of the important connec- 


and services 


tions long maintained by the 


National Bank of Commerce 
—merged with the Guaranty 
Trust Company on May 6— 
are available to American busi- 
ness institutions and to travelers 
and residents abroad. 


We invite executives to send 
for our descriptive booklet 
“Banking Facilities in Europe,” 
and to discuss their foreign trade 
banking problems with us. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capirat, SurPpLUs AND UNDIVIDED PRoFITS MORE THAN........-- $28 5,000,000 
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" 
“Dependable | 
Investment’’ 





g For eighteen years 
we have been serving 
investors, large and 
small, who wish expe- 
rienced aid in making 
and watching invest- 
ments. 


q We are always glad 
to discuss this service 
with investors or to 
send a booklet ‘De- 
pendable Investment’ | 
which explains it. 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 


Established 1911 
| 39 Broadway New York 










































INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF 
FIDELITY BOND HOLDERS 


De the second of each month Mrs. 
. M: receives a check 
ota. the interest due on her 
jnvestments in Fidelity First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds. No incon- 
venience—no bother. Occasional 
re-investment of matured securi- 
tiesis a part of Fidelity service. 
Someone’s foresight provided 
is comfort—someone who knew 
the safety of Fidelity Bonds and 
realized that this form of invest- 
ment would provide excellent 
returns and utmost peace of mind. 


Fidelity Bonds are conservative 





producing property. For those who 
require regular returns from their 
investments, Fidelity First Mort- 
gage e Real Estate Bonds are espe- 
y desirable. A listi showing 

, some highly attractive late issues 
will be sent without obligation, 

\ upon request. 


@ ‘Oauahatta Seiten St. “Lesle 


1177 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
ease 374 Colorado Nat’! Bank Bidg., Denver 





First Mortgages on new income | 








A TARIFF FIGHT LOOMS 


LL THE WORLD looks on 
as the United States Senate 
takes up the subject of tariff 
revision. Not this country 

alone but nations everywhere are watch- 
ing the struggle, which gives promise of 
being the most spectacular ever staged. 
The interest is due to the realization 
that the result to be recorded will deter- 
mine a policy of the greatest importance 
that will affect international as well as 
domestic affairs for years to come. To 
the United States the outcome will meas- 
ure the extent of the prosperity it will 
enjoy; to the rest of the world, decide 
the amount of business to be transacted 
with the richest of all republics. 

The battle of words, which is barely 
gaining momentum, has almost no paral- 
lel in the history of legislative procedure. 
Victory may crown the effort being 
made; or time may prove it to be worse 
than futile. Conceivably a bill will be 
enacted giving American industries, 
whatever they may be, the protection 
needed and still be fair to foreign coun- 
tries, but, within the range of possibility 
also, the measure may be so drafted that 
Herbert Hoover will be compelled to 
exercise his power of veto, thus becom- 


| ing the first of all Presidents to disap- 


prove of a tariff act. 

Weeks, perhaps months, will pass be- 
fore the discussion is stilled and the deci- 
sion reached. They will be weeks and 
months fraught with uncertainty. Na- 
tional interests will clash with sectional 
considerations. Party lines will be torn 
asunder. For the first time since the 
tariff became an issue between the two 
dominant parties, the measure, as passed 
by the Senate, will be determined by a 
coalition of forces. 

A relatively simpie question divides 
the Senate into contending factions. It is 
whether there shall be general or limited 
revision. One group, powerful and deter- 
mined, would limit the changes in the 
present Fordney-McCumber Act to 
those beneficial to agriculture alone; 
another, equally determined and quite 
as powerful, would increase protection 
for all industries that need it—and some 
that perhaps do not. President Hoover 
takes neither one extreme nor the other. 
He is thinking, as he should, of the na- 
tion as a whole, and he is the final arbi- 
ter. He wants agriculture to benefit by 
the revision made, but he is desirous as 
well of granting relief to other industries 
which can show that existing rates are 
inadequate. And his wishes must be re- 
spected if any law is to be placed on the 
statute books. 


It is the knowledge that a" 


Hoover will not hesitate to avail himself 
of the veto power, if necessary, and that 
the division of strength in the Senate is 
extremely close, coupled with the realiza- 
tion that the national welfare depends 


upon the enactment of a fairly satisfac- 
tory measure, that makes the contest 
so outstanding. Moreover, every thing 
depends on what the Senate does. The 
House has completed its effort, but to 
the satisfaction of neither the President 
nor the country ; perhaps not to its own 
satisfaction. It made two thousand 
changes in the present law when the 
Chief Executive asked for “ limited revi- 
sion only.” If the Senate follows the 
lead of the lower branch, then there can- 
not but be confusion. If, on the other 
hand, it respects the wishes of the man 
in the White House, differences may be 
reconciled and an acceptable law en- 
acted, 

The bill drafted by the Committee on 
Finance is no more the finished product 
than the measure which the Committe 
on Ways and Means reported to the 
House. It is merely a working model 
that is furnishing the subject for the 
debate that is beginning to reverberate 
through the Senate chamber and to echo 
and re€écho throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Scores upon scores 
of changes may be expected before the 
last speech is concluded and the last 
ballot is taken. Even then the bill must 
go to conference for the writing of a final 
report that both branches can accept 
within the limitations of the House and 
Senate bills. Then, but not until then, 
will the Congress have completed its 
task, leaving to the President the deci- 
sion whether its action has been wise. 

The Senate will do well to weigh his 
recommendations, as outlined in the 
message he transmitted to Congress 
when it assembled in extraordinary ses- 
sion last April. It should profit by the 
mistake made by the House, which all 
but forgot his pronouncements while 
listening to the record-breaking number 
of demands made by industries in the 
East, West, North, and South. It should 
read again that section of the message 
dealing with the tariff, for therein is 
offered the outline of the kind of legisla- 
tion that he believes should be enacted. 

“Tt seems to me,” the President said 
in his communication, “ that the test of 
necessity for revision is, in the main, 
whether there has been a substantial 
slackening of activity in an industry 
during the past few years, and a conse- 
quent decrease of employment due to 
the insurmountable competition in the 
products of that industry. It is not as if 
we were setting up a new basis of pro- 
tective duties. We did that seven years 
ago. What we need to remedy now 1s 
whatever substantial loss of employ- 
ment may have resulted from shifts 
since that time. . In determining 
changes in our feel: we must not fail 
to take iato account the broad interests 
of the country as a whole, and such 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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The above clipping is from 
one of America’s great dai- 
lies and is one of many in our 
files. Name of newspaper 
from which it was taken 
can be furnished on request. 


“It pays liberally. . hold it for investment” 
answered this authority 


wa an investment editor gives his opinion of the character 
of a security, he measures it first by its management and then 
by its record of earnings. 


When management and earnings have successfully withstood the 
test of time—have been tried in good times and bad—then the ap- 
praiser of an investment security knows that he can give it his un- 
qualified approval. He also knows that, even though the market 
value of the stock has increased, it is wiser to hold for investment 
than to sell for immediate profit. 


Cities Service Company, as the editor quoted in the above clipping 
advised the man who made the inquiry, has had a long record of 


Aninvestment inCities Service good earnings. 

securities protects you against id . ° 24: 

the risk of putting all yout exes This is because more than one hundred diversified subsidiary com- 
one ct. ° . a . . ° . 

‘saan eee eng panies in the Cities Service organization are sound enterprises, op- 

more than 100 Cities Service erating in growing communities, providing essential services—and 


subsidiaries spread over 35 
states and doing a day-and- 
night business in modern ne- 
Ccessities—in electric light and 


with good management. 
More than 450,000 investors own Cities Service securities, including 


power, manufactured and nat- banks, insurance companies, trust companies and other institutions, 
ural gas, and petroleum as well as a great army of individuals. 
products, 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 








HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 60 Wall Street, New York 


Send copy of booklet describing the investment possibilities of Cities Service Common 
stock, 
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The New York 
‘Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 


Profits .... 


. $45,000,000 





TRUSTEES 


FREDERIC W. ALLEN 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
JAMES C. COLGATE 
ALFRED A. COOK 
ARTHUR J. CUMNOCK 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER 
HARRY P. DAVISON 
ROBERT W. DE FOREST 
GEORGE DOUBLEDAY 
RUSSELL H. DUNHAM 
SAMUEL H. FISHER 
JOHN A. GARVER 
ARTEMUS L. GATES 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 


CHARLES HAYDEN 

F. N. HOFFSTOT 
WALTER JENNINGS 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
ROBERT A. LOVETT 
HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
EDWARD S. MOORE 
GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
HARRY T. PETERS 
GEORGE F. RAND 

DEAN SAGE 

LOUIS STEWART, SR. 


VANDERBILT WEBB 


FREDERICK S. WHEELER 





I00 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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interests include our trade relations 
with other countries. It is obviously un- 
wise protection which sacrifices a greater 
amount of employment in export to gain 
a less amount of employment from im- 
ports.” 

The bill passed by the House is unsat- 
isfactory to Mr. Hoover because it dis- 
regarded the warning thus given. The 
House did “set up a new basis of protec. 
tive duties,” substantially rewriting the 
Fordney-McCumber Act. It not only 
sought to remedy “substantial loss of 
employment” occasioned by changed 
conditions, but it buckled beneath the 
pressure that industries brought to bear 
upon it. And despite the President’s 
warning it failed to take into account 
“our trade relations with other coun- 
tries,” as evinced by the protests those 
countries have filed with the Depart- 
ment of State. 

A fact that cannot be emphasized too 
strongly is that it labored under most 
unusual conditions, which, it should be 
emphasized just as strongly, now con- 
front the Senate. Heretofore there has 
always been demand for revision of 
schedules downward as well as upward; 
now the demand is for greater and still 
greater rates. Tariff for revenue only is 
almost a forgotten slogan. Protection 
and more protection is the insistent cry. 
Bombarded on every side, the House 
wrote a bill raising the tariff walls to a 
higher level than ever contemplated 
before. Even greater pressure will be 
brought to bear on the Senate, for the 
industries which received increases at 
the hands of the House will seek to re- 
tain their advantages, while the indus- 
tries which failed to get the advances 
they desired from the lower branch will 
redouble their efforts in the upper 
chamber. 

It is a situation such as this that 
makes general and limited revision the 
greatest factors in the struggle. Those 
advocating general revision not only 
believe in the principle but want home 
industries fully protected. Those spon- 
soring limited revision, coming for the 
most part from the more sparsely settled 
states, appreciate that, if any exceptions 
are made, it is inevitable that the total 
will be large. Equally true, they believe 
the industrial states have benefited 
from the tariff tremendously and that 
agriculture should be given its turn and 
fair share. 

How evenly these forces are divided 
is shown by the vote which the Senate 
took on the Borah resolution to limit 
the revision to agriculture and related 
products. Although the vote was taken 
last June, shortly before the Senate re- 
cessed for sixty days, it was a test vote 
if ever there was one. Thirty-eight sena- 
tors voted for the resolution, adoption 
of which would automatically eliminate 
all the benefits which the House had 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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| convinced her there was no 
safer way to invest her money” 


GENE C. GOULD, President of the 
San Juan County Bank, Friday Har- 
bor, Washington, tells how he helped 
a widow to financial independence. 





“Mrs. B....’s case was typical, 


. RS. B . . .’s case was typical,” 

said Mr. Gould. “She was a 
widow. We all know that widows who 
have been left sums of money in life 
insurance are particularly good prey 
for fake stock promoters and high 
pressure speculation men. 

“Mrs. B . . . came to me one day 
and said: ‘Mr. Gould, how can I 
safely invest this $8,000 from my 
husband’s life insurance? I can live on 
my present earnings, and I want to in- 
vest this surplus for the future.’ 

“I immediately advised Mrs. B... 
to put her $8,000 in a group of sound 
bonds, which I selected for her. I 
convinced her that there was no safer 
way to invest her money. 

“That was twenty years ago,” Mr. 
Gould observed. “Today, Mrs. B... 
hasn’t a position—she doesn’t need 
one. By careful investment of the 
principal and consistent reinvestment 
of the interest from her $8,000, Mrs. 
B...has a modest competence, and 
is financially independent. 

“I have been pleased to advise 
many widows, in just such circum- 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Mr. Gene C. Gould, President of the San Fuan County 
Bank, Friday Harbor, Wash., is a banker held in high 
esteem by his community. His father was President of 
the San Fuan County Bank before him, 
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safety as the first, and most 
important, principle for set- 
ting up a serious program of 
investing. Throughout Amer- 
ica, too, bankers favorably 
know Straus offerings and 
choose from them for recom- 
mendation to investors and 
for their own reserves. 

From bankers everywhere, 
investors seriously interested 
in findingconservative outlets 
for their funds, can get sound 
andsympathetic advice. From 
a banker, as from a high grade 
investment house, theinvestor 
can learn how much he can 
reasonably expect to get, in in- 
come, from bonds that have 
the required degree of safety. 

The banker, or investment 
banker, also, can advise an 
investor how his investment 
program can be further forti- 
fied by judicious diversifica- 
tion among seasoned issues in 
widely separated fields—mu- 
nicipal, railroad, industrial, 
public utility, real estate, and 
foreign bonds. 

Indeed, from the offerings 
of S. W. Straus & Co., in all 
these groups of securities, 
thousands of investors have 
made their selections, many 
of them exclusively, for over 
twenty years and more. 

As ahelp to all who are in- 
terested in studying the prin- 


stances,” Mr. Gould concluded, “and ciples of sound investment, S. W. 
have shown them how to invest their Straus & Co. has prepared an interest- 


life insurance money in sound, 
safe securities.” 


Throughout America, in com- 
munitiesrangingfromlargemet- 
ropolitan centers to small trad- 
ing centers, bankers who have 
theconfidenceof theircommun- 
ities will invariably be found 
the most ardent advocates of 





S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ing, easy-to-understand 
booklet, “How toInvest 
Money.” Every person 
seriously concerned in 
safeguarding his future 
should ownacopy of this 
booklet. It will be sent 
without charge. Write 
for booklet I-1026 or 
fill in the coupon below. 


INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILpINGs . . . In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet I-1026, “How to Invest Money.” 


Name 








Address. 
© 1929 by S. W. Straus & Co. 


City. 
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Now Both 
Are on the Green 


Sie have increased from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
Bank loans are for current 
needs only. The company’s 
stock sells for four times its 
price of two years ago. 


Yet for six years this old Cleve- 
land company had been selling 
excellent, well-known chemi- 
cal compounds at an annual 
loss. Bank loans were frozen 


and the future looked dark. 


The Guardian’s analysis of 
the company’s affairs revealed 
that its chief asset was con- 
trol of the stock of a chemi- 
cal plant—also run down. 


Changes in production and 


the salvaging of by-products 
put the junior concern on 
its feet. Soon it was able to 
pay the parent dividends of 
$95,000. This was invested in 
a carefully organized sales 
and advertising campaign 
the Guardian recommended 
and now both are on the green. 


A great commercial bank like 
the Guardian is consulted 
daily by its customers on many 
fundamental problems like 
this. Constant contacts with 





production, merchandising 
and day-to-day trends fre- 
quently enable the Guardian 
to offer suggestions leading 
directly to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN Trust CoMPANY 
of CLEVELAND 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 8150.,000,000 


@G. T. Co 





(Continued from Page 28) 
given to other industries. Thirty-nine 
senators voted against it. By this margin 
of a single vote the protectionists saved 
the House vill from being consigned to 
oblivion. 

This is the division of strength as re- 
gards general and limited revision. It 
shows how party lines have been and 
can be broken. Thirteen Republicans 
and twenty-five Democrats voted for 
the resolution, thirty-two Republicans 
and seven Democrats against. Some of 
the senators will switch when the bill 
itself comes up, because of schedules it 
will contain benefiting their individual 
states; but, beyond all doubt, the forces 
will be so nearly equal that a few votes 
one way or the other will decide the issue. 

These observations are made as the 
battle is beginning, but with the utmost 
confidence and sincerity. The contest 
will continue well into the fall, perhaps 
even longer; and not until the final vote 
is reached can it be said with any degree 
of certainty whether the bill as laid be- 
fore the President will be such as can 
receive his signature. This much, how- 
ever, can be forecast: the Senate bill 
must differ radically from that passed 
by the House, thus permitting a com- 
promise measure containing a much 
smaller number of revisions in final 
form, if it is to be satisfactory to Mr. 
Hoover. That it will be changed in num- 
erous respects is a foregone conclusion. 

Great as are the number of articles, 
running far into the thousands, the more 
noteworthy contests will be over a rela- 
tively few—sugar, boots and shoes, hides 
and leather, cement, shingles, and other 
manufacturing materials, as examples. 
All these will be battles royal. Some of 
the debate will be to the point, some of 
it extremely general. There is the hint 
already of filibustering to prevent final 
action until after the regular session 
begins next December. 

Administration leaders will seek not 
only to frustrate these efforts but to 
pave the way for the passage of a bill 
that the President can sign. Far out in 
the forefront will be Senator Reed 
Smoot, of Utah, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and Senator William E. 
Borah, of Idaho—a factor to be reckoned 
with in every great legislative contest. 
Senator Smoot is neither an orator nor 
a picturesque character, but he is an 
outstanding authority on all Federal 
fiscal matters and the veteran of many 
a tariff battle. A high protectionist 
though he is, he will go as far as he can 
conscientiously to meet the wishes of the 
President. Because of his chairmanship 
of the committee, he is in charge of the 
Administration forces on tho floor. He 
must head those forces in victory oF 
defeat. 

Senator Borah is the member who 
will attract the widest attention, because 
of his fine independence of action, his 

(Continued on Page 31-a) 
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ankers of the South assist the 
upbuildings of the Nation’s wealth 


The wealth of the South (about 8 billion dollars SEN > . 
—only second to that of the Middle Atlantic : 


States), is fast materializing through adequate, =~ 


constructive banking. ON 
CoN 


Today Southern bank resources practically 


equal the country’s bank resources in 1910; EN 
©) \ 
ce 


Southern insurance companies have growing 





assets of $700,000,000. Stich institutions, with s. 
Southern investment bankers, are providing A ) 
much of the credit now building this new em= 
pire of industry. 








The South soon might supply its own invest 
ment requirements; but the need will never 
arise. East, West, and North, Southern. se= 
curities now enjoy high favor with investors. 
And rich Southern markets are absorbing, for 
diversification, increasing amounts of securities 
of other sections. In broadening the markets of 
all American securities, Southern investment 
bankers are performing valuable service. 




















Having implicit faith in the continuing pros= 
perity of this country and knowing how much 
will be contributed by the new South— 


We Bank on the South te 
v 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 420 Union Street 


Chicago . St.Louis . Jackson 
New Orleans . Cincinnati 
Louisville . Knoxville 
Memphis . Houston . Tampa 
Chattanooga . Dallas 
Birmingham . Jacksonville 


—. Rogers Caldwell & Co., Ine. 
£2150 Broadway, New York 
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Fleet of United States Lines, Inc. 


Leviathan, the Flagship * America * Republic 
George Washington * President Roosevelt * President 
Harding * American Merchant * American Trader 
American Farmer * American Shipper * American Barker 


Invest in the Path of 


TATISTICS supply a significant background for 
the statement that American ships are making 
great progress in the transportation of American 
goods. In the decade ended June 30, 1929, the an- 
nual average value of merchandise imported and ex- 
ported on American flag vessels was $2,600,000,000 
compared with a yearly average of only $300,000,000 
in the ten years, 1905-14. In percentage, this increase 
was more than 700%.* 

Growth so substantial, and now stimulated by 
the new Merchant Marine laws of 1928, emphasizes 
the opportunity offered investors in privately owned 
and efficiently operated American ships. An out- 
standing investment of this class is the Participating 
Preference Stock of United States Lines, Inc., 
the company which owns the Leviathan, largest 
ship in the world, and ten other fine passenger and 
cargo vessels. The stock is offered at a moderate 
price, with partial payments if desired. 

*From report by Bureau of Research, United States Shipping Board 


Price at the Market 
Listed on New York Curb Exchange cnd Chicago Stock Exchange 


P. W. CHAPMAN & (0, INC. 


42 Cedar Street A 115 West Adams St. 
New York Chicago 


For full information, fill in the spaces and mail 


Send me descriptive literature of United States Lines, Inc., 
Participating Preference Stock. 












Our Business Growth 











(Continued from Page 30) 
exceptional ability, and great oratorical 
force. More than any other one man, he 
induced Mr. Hoover to call the extra 
session of Congress; and more than any 
other one man he has embarrassed the 
Chief Executive. After doing his best to 
upset the Administration’s farm pro- 
gram through his insistence upon the 
inclusion of the export-debenture provi- 
sion in the agricultural relief bill, he is 
now doing his utmost to carry out the 
President’s recommendation for limited 
tariff revision. As likely as not, he will 
help Mr. Hoover as much during the 
months immediately to come as he 
hampered him during the months im- 
mediately passed. 

Whatever position may be taken by 
these and other leaders, the outstanding 
questions are what the result of their 
efforts will be and whether the bill as 
written will be signed, vetoed, or per- 
mitted to become a law without the 
President’s signature. It would be most 
unusual for a President to veto a tariff 
bill passed by a Congress dominated by 
his own party, but with Mr. Hoover in 
the White House it is by no means an 
impossibility. The situation confronting 
the President, certainly if the final effort 
follows the lines of the bill passed by the 
House, would be not unlike that which 
William Howard Taft faced when he was 
the Chief Executive. 

Unless the Senate writes a bill during 
the weeks and months immediately to 
come that differs materially from the 
bill passed by the House and insists upon 
its measure in conference with the lower 
branch, Mr. Hoover will be compelled 
to decide whether he will pursue the 
same course that his predecessor did or 
will write a veto that will prevent any 
immediate tariff revision. An executive 
must accept or reject a bill as a whole. 
He lacks the authority to accept those 
sections of it that are in keeping with his 
policiesand to reject the other provisions 
of which he does not approve. Of course, 
he could permit the bill to become a law 
without his signature; but failure to sign 
or veto a measure is an admission of 
weakness, and Mr. Hoover has not im- 
pressed Washingtonians as being a 
weakling. 

The hints that have been forthcoming 
from the highest Administration sources 
since the House acted certainly indicate 
that Mr. Hoover intends to write a veto 
message if the bill is unsatisfactory to 
him. Perhaps the intimations have been 
given merely to shock the Senate into a 
realization of its responsibilities. If that 
were the purpose and if successful, it 
will be worth while from the Adminis- 
tration point of view. However, there is 
excellent reason for believing that the 
President meant exactly what he said 
when he declared he favored “ limited 
revision only.” It remains to be seen 
whether the Senate will respect his lead- 
ership. —T. G. J. 
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provides the leisure upon which a higher intellectual and 
social order is founded 


Washing machines eliminate a drudgery as old as civiliza- 
tion. Vacuum cleaners and electric refrigerators provide new 
standards of sanitation. Upon such considerations rest a vast 
new industry in which Michigan plays an important part. 


Within the State are two of the world’s largest makers of 
electric refrigerators, and a leading manufacturer of vacuum 
cleaners. Michigan’s annual output of electric appliances 
and machinery is valued at $143,095,442.00, while a yearly 
payroll of $23,780,000.00 is supported by this industry. 
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ABOLISHING DRUDGERY - 
Ye wizardry of electricity, coupled with inventive gen- lA A 
ius, is the true emancipator of American women. It waa _ cess 














Through common stock invest- 
ments the public participates in 
the growth of American industry. 
Careful study and long association 
with many types of financing place 
Keane, Higbie & Co. in a position 
to render expert counsel, both to in- 
dustry requiring new capital and 
to those seeking sound investments 
in securities of the Middle West. 


KEANE, HIGBIE & Co. 


535 Griswold Street ~ Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
badly gored, holed up in a cottage gar. 
den. The local postman shot the be. 
wildered beast with a revolver. 
Book-printing figures for 1927 have 
been compiled by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. In that year 227,495,544 
volumes were published. Of this total, 
83,949,664 were school books; 36,553,597 
fiction; 31,047,094 juveniles. Religion 
Investment Cycles and philosophy accounted for 22,220,536, 
Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively Ben Peag- wees parade habit is be. 
; , A er coming detrimental. The latest indi. 
certain types of investments—either senior obligations such Ppt ae : 
ps nay cation is contained in recommendations 
as bonds or debentures, or junior securities such as prefer- for betterment of Philadelphia traffic, 
red or common stocks. Regardless of changing “fashions” compiled by Mitten Management, Inc, 
in the investment field, however, sound principles demand which operates and controls the entire 
a high degree of diversification. transportation system of the city. The 
report advises that processions be per- 
_—! : mitted only on Sundays and holidays, 
Through our originations of all classes of investment secur- Parades “freeze” traffic and are a 
ities, we can offer to our clients a completely diversified nuisance from a business viewpoint. 
list, including Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation ; 
Bonds, Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates Lithuania hates Poland as cordially as 
need Denleeral ond Comman Geach. ever. Premier Valdemaras has Sorbidden 
government employees to use the Polish 
language even outside of working hours. 
We shall be glad to assist you in the proper Disobedience means police interference, 
diversification of your investment account. 
ALL go shopping for duffel in 
summertime. But rarely do we 
guess concerning the money spent in 
America, from May until October, for 
- . . vacation enhancement. For instance: 
Foodstuffs, $51,149,700; wearing ap- 
parel for the Great Open Spaces, 
$131,105,000; and camp equipment, 
OTIS & CO. $110,207,500. 
Established 1899 Vienna’s Academy of Sciences ex- 
pedition in the Nile Delta reports traces of 
CLEVELAND a neolithic settlement between El-Wardan 
and El-Khatdéteba. Hitherto such culture 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati has been inferred only from sites in upper 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus Egypt. American money, in the main, has 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon financed Austrian excavations. 
MEMBERS. New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, AY 30, 1929, marked almost the 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market passing of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. Hereafter remnants of 
this time-hallowed patriotic cohort will 
allow veterans of younger wars to carry 
on. Pitifully shrunken were the posts 
j = represented in motor cars which inched 
past reviewing stands; and where octo- 
A D I C T I O N A R Y genarian warriors tottered on foot it 
; was only for a block or two. There wasa 
Cn-\ of I nvestment Te rms stab for many a spectator in the omen. 
ADicaonary Defines such terms as “Bear” or “Bull Market,” The capitalist of Yonkers, N. Y., who 
tevestanens Terme “Collateral Trust First Mortgage, and Debenture attained celebrity by using the subway 
a ~~ Bae Laie = — Com - il instead of his limousine after he became 
. Unliste -curities, ; + sh 
terms eateniillen to manier ievetent. peste eutidien an, octogenarian (John E. Andrus) = . 
on “Points to Consider When Buying a Bond,” and sole survivor of the Class of 1862, df 
other helpful subjects. Write, without obligation for Wesleyan University. 
Write this informative booklet and our latest list of offerings. 
: EMMERING Railroad was the first 
for this R.E. WILSEY & ‘CoMPANY built across the Alps. Its seventy- 
New York Investm en t Se curities Los Angeles fifth anniversary has been celebrated 





|__ booklet. 























1232 State Bank Building, Chicago 


in Vienna. When an Austrian engineer; 
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No investor today can afford to for- 
get about the money he has sent into 
the business world to work for him. 
In our opinion, there is no such thing 
as an investment you can put away 
and forget. 


Investors profit most who keep in- 
formed regarding their own particular 
investments and general investment 
conditions. And it is not necessary to 


Keeping Money 
AT WORK 


ee a 





neglect your business or other interests 
to keep posted on your investments. 


For accurate information on invest- 
ment matters, we have placed at the 
service of investors our Department 
of Economics and Surveys. This 
Department of financial experts can 
give you valuable assistance by check- 
ing either the securities you hold now 
or contemplate buying. 


The work of this Department is more fully 
discussed in a booklet entitled “A Valuable 
Aid to Banks and Investors” Sent on Request. 


AC.ALLYN4*> COMPANY | 


me INCORPORATED 
" Investment Securities 
0 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 30 Federal St. Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 
rst MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
. 415 So. 2nd Ave. 418 Olive St. Dime Bank Bldg. 405 Montgomery St. 
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\ Ve solicit conservative 


margin accounts based on 
purchases of stocks listed 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange... Our facilities, 
resources, and experience, 
developed through forty 
years of service to traders 
and investors, are placed 
at the disposal of individ- 
uals having satisfactory 


banking sponsorship. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 
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Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 
Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Affiliated with 
GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland Spokane 





(Continued from Page 31-c) 
Charles von Gegha, proposed the rajl- 
road he was laughed at. Experts as- 
serted that no engine was strong enough 
to climb mountains. “Then let them 
build such engines,” retorted Von Gegha. 
It was the revolution of 1848, in the 
Italian provinces, which convinced 
reluctant Austria of the need for rapid 


transit between Austria and Italy, 
Then Von Gegha had his way. 


Harvard University received during the 
last academic year $13,500,000 in gifts. 
This includes $5,444,000 from Edward §. 
Harkness, of New York, to build the first 
unit of the Harvard house plan. 


IRST of probably many “sea- 

dromes,” to expedite airplane ocean 
travel, is being completed at Fishing 
Creek, in Delaware Bay, seven miles 
northeast of Cape May, N. J. A sea- 
drome is a synthetic island in effect, 
and this initial one will be anchored 
halfway between New York harbor and 
Bermuda. It will cost $1,750,000. Into 
its structure go 10,000 tons of iron and 
steel. There will be a landing platform 
1,200 feet long and a rest-house for 125 
persons. The artificial island will be 
anchored by 32 “legs,” aided by twin 
cables, two miles in length. 


Mme. Marie de Pierpont is the first 
woman to head a department in an Ameri- 
can engineering college for male students. 
She has been named head of foreign 
languages at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute (Troy, N. Y.), succeeding her 
husband, resigned because of illness. 


EORGE WASHINGTON on horse- 
back, the bronze statue which has 
been waving a greeting to a pedestrian 
Lafayette in Union Square, New York 
City, for many years, may journey 
southward to Washington Square, 
where Fifth Avenue begins. Henry L. 
Bush-Brown, whose uncle was the sculp- 
tor, has informed the Washington 
Square Association that this was his 
relative’s wish. General Washington in 
Washington Square, at last! Sounds 
reasonable. 


Calling the American newspaper roll, 
we find a total of 14,595 journals of public 
information (including foreign languages). 
Of this number 2,215 are dailies and 
11,387 weeklies. 


apr eccay Mary of England got a lift 
from a lucky and thrilled motorist 
when the royal automobile developed 
engine trouble in Oxford Street’s shop- 
ping district recently. C. A. Harrison 
noticed the queen’s plight and stopped 
his car in a 1929 Sir Walter Raleigh 
gesture. He piloted Her Majesty past 
the palace sentries, who saluted im- 
passively despite their surprise. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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© Nhe New FRONTIER of INDUSTRY 


OR three centuries America marched west. As the fron- 
tier advanced, industries born of and nurtured by the 
farms and trade of new settled lands clustered in fast growing 
cities. In moving westward, Americans moved cityward also. 
Industry tended to concentrate because, among other reasons, 
an adequate power supply was to be had only in limited areas. 





The westward and cityward movements left great gaps of 
scantily developed country. Thousands of small communities 
dot such districts. They have been mere market places— 
built upon the general store, not the factory. Now that the 
frontier no longer moves west, a new frontier is discovered in 
the “open spaces.” Industry is steadily advancing upon the 
new frontier, filling in the areas between the populous centers 
formed during the westward sweep of settlers and railroads. 

This new trail for the factory has been blazed by electric 

power. 
, Just as concentrated power distorted the distribution of in- 
dustry, drawing it from the small town and countryside into the 
crowded cities, so diffused power is releasing industry from its 
metropolitan confinement. The electrified small community 
can accommodate the industries which look to America’s new 
frontier for economical and logical location. And the modern 
motor highway and railroad have made wider markets easily 
accessible to the small-town factory. 


- = -:hUclhUmhS.hCUF 


The movement of electric power to the new industrial 
" frontier is chief of the elements on which the small towns of 
is America have built their present-day progress and prosperity. 
ll, Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent 
to the service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achieve- 
# ment and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group 
of electric companies furnishing service to more than four thousand 
communities located in twenty-nine states. 


“| MippLe West UTILITIES COMPANY 


ed The strategic position of the small town in American industrial development is 
gh fully discussed in the booklet, “cAmerica’s New Frontier,” which the Middle West 
ast Utilities Company (72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
im 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 










69.9% OF STOCKHOLDERS 
OWN 10 OR LESS SHARES EACH 


26.7% OWN 11TO100 


27 Shares Per Shareholder 


The ownership of Associated stock and registered 
securities is widely distributed. The average share- 
holder owns 27 shares. This is due 

1-To the large number of customer 
shareholders—52,000 out of a total 


of 104,000 shareholders are cus- 
tomers served by Associated pro- 





perties. 


have invested. 





61 Broadway 





2~-To the many employee shareholders 
—87% of all Associated employees 


Wrile for our 16-page booklet ‘“‘W”’ on the Class A Stock 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


New York City 




















The Financial Library 


AaaeatT need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. 
The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many 
investors. To answer this need Wor.ip’s Work asks its bank and bond house advertisers 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that Wortp’s Worx readers write directly to the bankers asking 


for such booklets as may appeal to them. 


THEY ACT WHEN I O. K. A booklet describing a 
plan under which investors are relieved of details of 
investment and, while retaining full control of their 
purehases, are given the protection of comprehensive 
securities’ analysis. Offered by The Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Allan B. Cook, Vice-President, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water 
company’s plant and operations, with special reference to 
the investment qualities of securities of water companies. 
Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth 


Edison Company of much interest to investors. Offered by 
pope Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, ° 


MONEY DOUBLING. A pamphlet describing a plan 
whereby investors may double their money in less than 
six years by accumulating stock which they receive as 
quarterly dividends. Offered by Smith, Reed & Jones, 1403 
Chase National Bank Building, New York. 


LIVING ON INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS, one of 

a particularly interesting series of booklets considering 

various problems of investors. Offered by Caldwell & Co., 
400 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Continued on Page 81-¢ 





Books that Interest 


(Continued from Page 10) 


the subconscious or unconscious be- 
havior of its author as from the story 
itself. It has the ring of truth and 
honesty and will do much to smooth out 
racial misunderstandings. 

It is very significant that the heads of 
three of our leading universities should 
evidently be thinking along the same 
lines. Here again is Dr. George Norlin, 
president of the University of Colorado 
and author of Integrity in Education, 
writing that “the most interesting and 
thoughtful books I have read recently 
are Eddington’s The Nature of the 
Physical World and Lippmann’s Preface 
to Morals.” 

In my opening I said that Mr. Wicker- 
sham extracted from a book something 
that had escaped me. The Rev. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick has done much 
the same in what he writes of The Self: 
Its Body and Freedom, by Prof. William 
E. Hocking, of Harvard, which has 
interested him specially: 

“Tn this day when we have to stand 
for so much superficial stuff along the 
behavioristic lines it is a relief to get 
hold of a book that understands a little 
of the real problems involved in the 
interpretation of personality. In _par- 
ticular, I think that Professor Hocking’s 
understanding of what human freedom 
means is one of the most illuminating 
expositions that we have had in a long 
time.” 

At this point the reader who has fol- 
lowed the testimony thus far may ex- 
claim that all this is pretty deep reading 
and ask, Where are the light books? 

And I suppose that, as a matter of 
fact, we all have our Mark Twain mo- 
ments. If you are tired of listening in on 
your radio, get down his little volume of 
speeches, which are a perpetual delight. 
Here is David Belasco, who is unknown 
to pretty much nobody, writing: 

“The book I have read recently and 
have been most interested in is Mark 
Twain’s autobiography. The work is, in a 
measure, history; and I found it more 
absorbing than any novel.” 

Mark Twain’s life presents a singular 
contrast to the life of another great 
American—one who, while alive, was dis- 
credited by a considerable portion of his 
compatriots but who now, so many years 
after his death, assumes a rightful place 
among the greatest of Americans. 

Mr. Frank Presbrey, the head of 
another great advertising agency, a man 
of parts, whose monumental History and 
Development of Advertising has just 
been published, gives his choice thus: 

“The book I have recently read which 
I enjoyed the most and which I think by 
all odds is the most valuable book of 
the day is Winston’s life of Andrew 
Johnson. Judge Winston, of North 
Carolina, has given Andrew Johnson, 


(Continued on Page 31-1) 
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How the INVESTOR 
who can’t afford losses 


may avoid them 
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“I'VE taken some fair-sized losses on 
part of my securities during the past 
two years,"’ an investor told us. “‘I’m 
too far along in years to have such things 
happen. What can I do about it?”’ 


This investor is a retired business man, 
seventy-one years of age, living in a 
southern city. He submitted a list of his 
holdings, totaling just under $100,000. 


An analysis of his list by our Invest- 
ment Service Department showed that 
some of the issues he held were suitable 
only for an active business man, who 
would be able to watch them more 
closely, and, in many cases, foresee and 
prevent losses. 


He replaced about twenty-three per 
cent of his holdings with securities of 
equivalent market value, but giving 
slightly less income. This decrease of 


income was offset by materially better 
security, and greater assurance against 
future losses of principal or reduction of 
income. 


Whatever your age, you can be reason- 
ably certain that your securities are suit- 
able for your needs. The way to be sure 
is to have them analyzed carefully. 


Such an analysis is available through 
our Investment Service Department. 


Or you may analyze your securities for 
yourself, in a more general way, with the 
aid of the Compton Personal Investment 
Guide. This guide helps you list your 
holdings in their proper classes, so that 
you can consider them impartially with a 
view to their suitability. 

A copy of the Personal Investment 
Guide may be had without cost or obliga- 
tion. Just send arequeston your letterhead. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


Investment Securities 
44 Wall Street, New York 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


Chicago 


Detroit Boston 


Milwaukee New Orleans 
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nag Industry 


| padre tanapes seeking the safety of public utility securities 

based on the progress of American industry, are noting 
the strategic position of Midland Utilities Company— 
whose subsidiaries serve the Calumet industrial district 


in Northern Indiana. 


We distribute the securities of Midland Utilities Company 
and of its operating subsidiaries —as well as those of 
other progressive companies operating in 30 states. 


Send for an interesting booklet concerning the Calumet 


Region and its public service. 


Ask for list of investment 


securities yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York 


Minneapolis 
St. Louis 


Richmond 


Milwaukee 
Louisville 


Indianapolis 
Detroit 











THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
bonds which carry an independent surety company guar- 
antee of payment of principal and interest. Offered by Em- 
= & Mortgage Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave., New 

or ty. 


SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to real estate 
bonds which tre guaranteed as to principal and interest 
and are described in an illustrated booklet. Offered by J. 
A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a booklet showing ten 
reasons for the safety of Electric Power and Light Bonds 
as a basis for investment, is offered by Thompson Ross & 
Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet — water bonds as 
a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chapma' 7S 
Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, ‘Chicago, Mil, 

42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENT STRATEGY: A booklet emphasizing 
the idea of management in the handling of individual 
investment ee ms. Of much interest to investors. Of- 
fered by William R. Compton Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


HOW TO INVEST MONEY, an interesting and easy- 
to-understand booklet outlining the principles of sound 
investment. Offered by 8S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving graphic in- 
formation concerning the properties and the investment 
opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas & Electric Securi- 
ties Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


INVESTING IN NORTH CAROLINA PROSPERITY, 
a booklet emphasizing five points of safety in connection 
with investments based on North Carolina industries. Of- 
fered by Home Mortgage Co., Durham, North Carolina. 


BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the position 
of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and financial 
center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 17 South 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PRUDENCE BONDS PROVIDE THE GUARANTEE 
THAT PRUDENCE DEMANDS, a booklet offered by 
— Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York 

ty. 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a booklet 
describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an improved 
type of real estate bonds. Offered by National Union 
Mortgage Company, M11 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing the 
important features of each security which is held by in- 
vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior St., 
N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Continued on Page 31-% 
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(Continued from Page 31-9) 
in this book, the place that he is right- 
fully entitled to in the history of Amer- 
ica.’ 

Mr. Presbrey goes on to say that 
recent decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court have confirmed the fact 
that Johnson’s attitude on the questions 
for which he was impeached are abso- 
lutely correct. A more recent biography 
of Johnson, which takes practically the 
same view, is Andrew Johnson, by Lloyd 
Paul Stryker (The Macmillan Company, 
2 vols.; $6). 

One more selection remains—a war 
book and one which apparently has 
escaped the attention of large numbers, 
William T. Hornaday, the universally 
known zodlogist, who from 1896 to 
1926 was director of the New York 
Zodlogical Park and whose books on 


q animals are read oll over the world, has 


this to say: 

“The book of the past year that has 
interested, instructed, and inspired me 
most is Suicide Battalions, by Capt. 
Wendell Westover and most sanely and 
truthfully (as I believe) illustrated by 
the chief artist of France. 

“T have been peeved by observing 
that this wonderful book seems to have 
gone clear over the headsof its reviewers, 
and the public as well.” 

Next month I hope to present the 
preferences of some distinguished Amer- 
ican women; meantime, to sum up: 

George W. Wickersham—-Henry the 
Eighth, by Francis Hackett (Horace 
Liveright, $3). 

Earnest Elmo Calkins—Middletown, 
by Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd (Har- 
court, Brace & Company, $5); My 
Brother Jonathan, by Francis Brett 
Young (Alfred A. Knopf, $3). 

Dr. Hopkins—All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front, by Erich Maria Remarque 
(Little, Brown & Company, $2.50). 

Dr. Hibben—The Nature of the 
Physical World, by A. S. Eddington 
(The Macmillan Company, $3); The 
Aftermath, by Winston S. Churchill 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $5). 

Dr. Little——A Preface to Morals, by 
Walter Lippmann (The Macmillan 
Company, $2.50); Mid-Channel, by 
Ludwig Lewisohn (Harper & Brothers, 
$3.50. 

Dr. Norlin—The Nature of the Physi- 
cal World; A Preface to Morals (see 
above). 

Dr. Fosdick—The Self: Its Body and 
Freedom, by William Ernest Hocking 
(Yale University Press, $2). 

David Belasco—Mark Twain’s Auto- 
biography, with an introduction by 
atest Bigelow Paine (Harper & Brother 
2 vols.; $10). 

Frank Presbrey—Andrew Johnson, 
by Robert W. Winston (Henry Holt & 
Company, $5). 

W. T. Hornaday—Suicide Battalions, 
Rd Wendell Westover (G. P. Putnam’s 

Soas, $5). 
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new books obtainable, to mold those young people 

into the Great Men and Women of tomorrow. 
Now eight of the most eminent specialists in the field 
of juvenile literature will select those books for you, 
relieving you of this great responsibility. Through a 
recent merger of The Junior Literary Guild and Selected 
Books for Juniors, several new Editors have been added 
to the Junior Guild Board. 


Yo want to provide your children with the best 
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ANGELO PATRI. If a single in- 
dividual could be selected for the title 
of “Youth’s Best Friend’’—that 
individual could be no other than 
Angelo Patri, educator, authority 
second lo none on the development 
- aspirations of boys and girls of 
all ages. 





MRS. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT has been 
known for many years as 
, an educator and uriter, 
Prominent in scores of move- 


' ments to develop the char- 
ecler and mentality of young KATHERINE ULRICH has had a Youth's 


, The books pictured here are typical ex- 
amples of the vivid, interesting books 


, this Editor favors. 

| Once every month The Junior Literary Guild sends its young members, 
‘ Postpaid, one book selected by these people. The books will not all be 
4 ction,many of them will be devoted to serious subjects that will interest 


every young person. One book is selected for both sexes between 8 and 

s 12, a second book for girls between 12 and 16, and a third for boys be- 

tween 12 and 16. 

d nstead of paying an advanced price for these outstanding books “you 
actually save money through this new plan. The Guild saves money by 

publishing a huge edition of its books for an assured audience, and passes 

'y fat saving on to you. 

y ugh the Junior Guild you can provide your children with twelve of 

the finest, worth while books published each year at a great saving in 


_— cash. Membership pins and a monthly periodical are only two of 
, ¢ many additional features which cost: you nothing. 
. . THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 

5 Fifth Avenue Dept. 11-W.W. New York, N. ¥. 
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CARL VAN DOREN, Editor-in-Chief of the Literary Guild, is the father of 
three children. His persona! interest in books for young people thus makes his 


se ia, * eg 
-» former itor 9 > 
i Goaader HELEN FERRIS has been Associate bod . —_ —_— 
people in America. wide experience with juvenile libraries. writer and lecturer. Editor of Youth’s Companion and se, vs 
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Junior Guild books are issued in special editions for 
members only. They will be illustrated, cloth bound 
books, beautifully printed on fine paper—but they will 
cost much less than the trade editions on sale in the 
stores. The books will be selected as the best, from the 
vast supply of new material which you could never find 
time to read. The books pictured above are the first 
Junior Guild selections. They are the sort of books your 
children want and the kind you want them to have. 





MR. ROBERT E. SIMON is 
President of the United Parents” 
Association of New York. 





MRS. SIDONIE M. 
GRUENBERG is a director 
of the Child Study Associ- 
ation, consultant on Parental 
Education, Child Develop- 





Editor of the American Girl. She has 
also written and edited several books for 
girls and about girls’ activities. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
Dept. 11-W.W., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


Gentlemen: I want Charter Membership in the Junior Guild for 


Master 
NEE Poa iclan iy wnaiinis canuionanne ves sank eaaaencmuimenciitsne eee RS accantaaes 


I will pay $1.50 upon receipt of the first book and free pin, followed by 6 monthly pay- 
ments of $3.00 he 1g This entitles the member to one book a month for a year select by 
the Board named above—postage free. (You can save $1.00 by sending $18.50 in full 
payment with this coupon.) 


Parent’s Name 


(If different address please note.) 
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for travel has taken him all over 

the world, has just started out 
on the Burt Massee—Lowell Thomas 
Caribbean Expedition. The ship will 
be under the command of Count Felix 
von Luckner; the objects will be to ob- 
tain specimens of rare sea and land 
birds, to explore the little-known depths 
of the Caribbean for the American Geo- 
graphic Society, and to bring back 
specimens for the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

Ever since his father, a surgeon in- 
fected with wanderlust, took him at the 
age of eight out to the mining camp 
at Cripple Creek, Thomas has gone 
after everything that promised adven- 
ture. For intellectual exploration, he 
has attended four universities and stud- 
ied geology and law. He has trekked 
through Alaska and worked fourteen 
hundred feet below ground in the 
mines at Cripple Creek. During the war 
he had a roving commission as a repor- 
ter. He was with Allenby in Jerusalem, 
and with Colonel Lawrence in Arabia. 
At the invitation of the Ameer he went 
through Afghanistan, and at the invi- 
tation of the United States government 
he did the history of the first flight 
around the world. On one tour in Europe 
he covered 25,000 miles by plane. 

Thomas’s father took care to see that 
his son acquired a command of the 
language and developed a good voice 
and a platform manner. Because of 
these qualifications and the fact that 
he has had something to say, he has 
turned into one of the most successful 
and entertaining lecturers in the world. 


ex: THOMAS, whose urge 


HEODORE G. JOSLIN would 

rather write five thousand words 
about any man in public life than two 
hundred and fifty about himself. Writ- 
ing has always been his vocation, but 
like a good reporter he writes about 
others. 

Joslin was born in Leominster, Mass., 
in 1890. After graduating from the local 
high school he entered the Boston bu- 
reau of the Associated Press, intending 
to work for a year or two before going 
to college. Unfortunately for his formal 
education, the business of news gather- 
ing got into his blood, and he has never 
left it. Within a year after his start he 
was given his first important assign- 
ment, “shoving off” from T Wharf 
in one of the worst storms that ever 
lashed the New England coast to ver- 
ify a rumor that a transatlantic liner 
had been sunk, and coming back with 
the story of the sinking of the six-masted 
schooner Davis Palmer with all on 
board. During the rest of his stay with 
the A. P. in Boston he was given such 


assignments as the great Lawrence 
strike, the sensational Clarence V. T. 
Richeson murder case, and the Ti- 
tanic disaster. 

In 1913 he accepted an opportunity 
extended by the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, which paper he has served for 
sixteen years. He was 
assigned to the State 
House, and from that 
time on he has special- 
ized in state and na- 
tional affairs. During 
the 1916 campaign he 
followed the Republican 
presidential nominee, 
Charles E. Hughes, and 
in every campaign since 
then he has _ traveled 
from twenty to thirty 
thousand miles in the 
hunt for accurate news. 
Since 1924 he has 
been the chief of the 
Transcript’s Washington bureau. For 
Wortp’s Work, Mr. Joslin is prepar- 
ing a series of articles on the members 
of President Hoover’s cabinet. The first 
appears in this issue. 


A= jogging about the earth in 
train and steamship, on _horse- 
back, afoot, and in jinrikisha, for some 
250,000 miles, and having been through 
five wars, Richard Barry, author of 
“The Old Spanish Trail,” bought an 


old barn twenty-two miles from Grand 
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LD’ Meynard Mayer, who 


painted this month’ s cover. 











Lowell Thomas as he traveled with 


Colonel Lawrence in Arabia. 





Central Station and decided to call it 
a life. He would roam no more. He was 
an old man now, being well in his 
thirties, and there was nothing more 
to see. So he installed a bathroom, 
made a garden out of the horse corral 
and turned country squire in a true 
English fashion. 

However, an invention 
disrupted his dreams of 
bucolic simplicity and 
shattered his agricultural 
routine—the motor car. 
Barry got a much-used 
four-cylinder machine 
to paddle him to the 
commuters’ special in 
sloppy weather. He 
named her Camille, and 
she lured him from 
4 home, into New England, 

over New York state, 

and into Jersey. Before 

she actually collapsed, 
Camille was traded in for a six-cylinder 
affair that got him as far as Virginia 
and Ontario. 

By the time Barry had done 50,000 
miles he was ready for a real automo- 
bile. A moving-picture man bought one 
of his old novels for a super-film, and 
that boosted him into an eight-cylinder 
Juggernaut. At once he headed for the 
open spaces. One October dawn he hit 
the trail his grandfather trod with the 
covered wagon in 1849—from Lynn, 
Mass., to San Francisco. Since then 
he has crossed the continent four times 
by motor. He says his motor technique 
is improving: he can now make it from 
ocean to ocean in ten days, not light 
a lamp, and finish fresher than he 
started. 
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HE PORTRAIT of Ambassador 

Herrick on the cover this month is 
the work of L’Meynard Mayer, an 
all-New-York-state artist. He was born 
in Buffalo in 1894, he received his art 
education there and in New York City, 
and the metropolis is his adopted home. 
In the city he has studied under such 
men as Robert Aitken, Robert Henri, 
George B. Bridgman, Solon Borglum, 
and Pruett Carter. 

During the war he was attached to 
the art department of the Army Medi- 
cal Museum, and he is now a member 
of the 107th Regiment, holding qualifi- 
cations in pistol and rifle shooting. His 
steady occupation, however, is semi- 
decorative painting, and he has exhib- 
ited in various galleries and worked 
for many advertising agencies. When 
he is not drawing or shooting, he hunts 
antiques and constructs period furnt- 
ture and ship models. In between he 
plays tennis. 
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